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General g Utnr'i rn— tnt 

The eighteen papers published in this voIum 
represent the continuing policy, of the Educational 
Studies Association of providing a forun for the 
publication of papers fron a vide range of educat- 
ional studies. As well as including work of exper- 
ienced researchers and teachers Irish Educational 
Studies encourages post-graduate research students 
in education throughout Ireland to make available 
some of their research findings to a vide audience* 
Articles focus on educational issues both in the 
Republic of Ireland and in Northern Ireland* Research 
areas such as history of education and philosophy of 
education have small representation dn .this volume 
while a much greater emphasis is given to eerricular 
and sociological themes, with a cluster of articles 
focussing on professionalism in teaching* 

The growth in educational research in Ireland 
over th^ past fifteen years is a most welcome develop- 
ment* It is iaqportant that the research is dissem- 
inated and discussed* Sometimes questions are raised 
concerning the relevance or applicability of the 
research* It is true that some forms of research and 
research themes have an obvious import for policy and 
planning while other research seems more remote or 
esoteric* However # the yardstick of apparent 
relevance would be a shortsighted one to apply* The 
deepening of understanding, the creation of awareness, 
the broadening of mental horizons proceed through 
various forms of inquiry* They may not all be policy 
oriented but by raising questions and adding new 
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perspectives people's understendinsr is enriched end 
this percolates through the work of educationists in 
their different tasks* 

The lifeblood of education as an area of study 
ie research into traditions and issues affecting 
education in oUr society. Ireland needs Kore of its 
own educational research studies enlightened as they 
My be froR international research. 

irhat is surprising is the aaount and quality of 
the educational research which is being produced at 
present with such limited resources. Funds for 
sponsored research in education are extreaely limited 
in Ireland and the research funds which are available 
tend to be confined to specific projects closely 
related to matters of immediate concern. The estimates 
for the Republic of Ireland's funding of education 
through the education votesr for the current year, 
1982, was E800 million. This is a large scale invest* 
ment. Yet the funds for educational rescerch as 
reflected in the it^m "Research Activities" was only 
E264,0O0. Even though about another million could 
be taken as referring to research under various sub* 
heads it is, nevertheless, a worrying reflection of 
the very low priority research plays in an undertaking 
of the size and importance to Irish society as the 
education system. 

Post-graduate research students in education are 
finding the pursuit of such research an increasingly 
expensive business. Those engaged in experimental 
research involving questionnaires and travelling for 
interviews find it particularly worrying. The high 
costs of postage^ documentation and computer use mean 
daunting problems for research students. Increased 
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typing and prtttntatlon costs for rtstarch th«s«s as 
mil as Incrsasad coll«9a faas ara addaa burdans. 

Mattars of eoncam to .many rasaarchars into tha 
hiatory of Irish aducation ara tha inadaquata cara 
nhich axists for archival aatarialar tha vulnarabla 
naturaof potantially vital Mtarialar tha liaitad 
cauiogotngandclaaaification iihich axiat and tha 
problava which soMtiMa axiat with ragard to accaaa 
to sourcas. Por a paopla nho pay michovartattantion 
to our past haritaga tha high laval of caralaaanaaa 
which axists with ragard to aourcaa for our aducat* 
ional hiatory is indaad ragrattabla. Thia vaa 
particularly unfortunata at a tiM of such aducational 
changa as vitnassad ovar tha last two dacadaa whan 
Auch Mtarial was dastroyad or lost. 

thara has baan a good daal of quiat» profaaaional 
support and co-oparation for aducation raaaarch by 
taachars» dapartaantal officials # taachar union 
officars# librarians and thia ia ganuinaly appraciatad 
by rasaarchars. Howavar, thara is a naad for mich 
graatar awaranaas of and coBMitmant to tha cantral 
inpcrtanca of raaaarch for tha wall-baing of our 
aducation systaa in its aany facata. This should ba 
raaactad in graatar financial provision by tha atata 
and othar aganciaa so that tha nacaaaary aducational 
raaaarch can ba undartakan and tha skills of rasaarch- 
ars utiliaad. Thia say aaaa an untiaaly raquast at a 
tiaa of cut-back and racaaaion. But» ironically, it 
is in such a contaxt that it say be all tha aora 
nacaaaary as tha taaq^tation to adopt ad hoc planning 
or short-tan solutions naada to ba balanced by tha 
calaer and aora naufcral data of raaaarch findinga. It 
ia alao trua that relatively saall oulaya on 
educational raaaarch can yield great dividenda in 
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eootrlbtttiiig to qualitative iiyrovt— nt within tte 
procatt of adttcatloii* 

follcy Mkart and tboaa profattlooally lavolvad 
la adueatloiir at all lairaltr iiaa4 to ba opaa to 
raaaarchr particularly to tha raaaareh which ralatat 
to thalr oun araa of coaoara or ratpoaalblllty. Oa 
tha othar haad raaaarchart haira a duty to faad hack 
f ladlagri Into tha syttam by appropriate f orM of 
dltsattlaatlon aad participation* Tha wdat of 
dltsaalnatlon should vary for dlffaraat purpoaaai tha 
rataarchar has a ratponslblllty tc aora than hit 
rasaarch collaaguas* Tha unlfylnq bond of all thoaa 
profattloaally occupied within tha education ayttett 
should be the concern for the continued laproveaent 
of the tyttes for the take of thaMelvet and the 
young generatlont who participate In It. This concern 
la promoted by the (Circularity of interest and 
exchange of Ideas between teachers r researchers » policy 
Mkers# administrators r tha Inspectorate » and those 
Involved In teacher education* Educational- research 
la a vital coaponant of this debate and the Educational 
Studies Association exists to promote both the 
research and tha debate* 



John Coolahan 
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CBHEHAL EDOCATIOH IN THE SECOHOARY SC«)OL 
Profttttor D.G.Mulcahy 



It is juit six years now since the first of these 
education conferences was held in University College, 
Galway. At that tiM the talk vas of. leather the tlM 
had not com to explore the idea of holding a 
conference on an annual basis and possibly even 
consider the setting up of an educational studies 
association in Ireland. Many good reasons seaaed to 
exist in support of such developnents. They could 
provide the opportunity for those engaged in research 
in various aspects of education to read and discuss 
their work with colleagues; they could pronote a 
greater degree of interaction, on a yearly basis at 
least, aAong all of those with an interest in the study 
of education, North and South, students and more 
experienced scholars alike; such develop«»nts adght 
even nean the publication of a new journal of 
educational studies in Ireland. 

What were possibilities six years ago have long 
since become an accepted part of our lives, and I would 
consider it improper if i ^wre not to acknowledge here 
the outstanding contributions of so many over the past 
six years in making this possible. Contributions of 
this kind will, I am confident, ensure the continued 
success of our Association in the years ahead v^en we 
can expect the Association to grow and develop as it 
sees fit. One of the main purposes of the Association 
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ov«r th« y««rt hat b«en to develop stronger links 
between North and Southi and for this reason X an 
particularly happy that the conference this year is 
being held in Belfast^ the second tlM that it has 
been held in Northern Ireland* Another central 
purpose of the Association has been^ and always will 
be # I an sure» a comitnent to research and debate 
on important educational issues of the day* This year^ 
aa a departure fron previous years, it has been 
decided that the Presidential Address would take a nore 
extended fom, and so I have the honour to address you 
as President of the Association. It is appropriate , I 
believe, that the President should have the opportunity 
formally to address the members of the Association 
at least once during his term of office, and I should 
like to take the time and opportunity provided by 
this occasion to share with you my own thoughts on what 
is the subject of some of my own current research 
probings and concerns. They have to do with the ra their 
global but increasingly pressing problem of general 
education in the secondary school. 



I 

Addressing the issue of the enormous difficulties 
facing secondary education the world over in 1979^ 
Torsten Husen drew attention to the central issues in 
the following terms s 

The 1960S was a decade of exponential 
growth of educational provision and 
school expenditures boosted by an 
almost euphoric belief in education. 
The 1970S has, under the influence of 
inflation and zero growth, witnessed 
a 'headlong retreat' from commitments 
to education. The school as an 



institution, particularly secondary 
school, has bacone the tar9et of haavy 
criticism* Education has for som 
time been in a state of crisis of 
finance, confidence, and raison d*etre *^ 

Busen, of course was not the first to co«e to this 

realization or to atteatpt to do sonethin? about it. 

In the United States in the 1970s alone many 

comissions had been set up and had reported on the 

2 

problens of the hi9h school; in En9land the Great 
Debate initiated by the Prine Minister, Mr.Callaghan, 
in 1976 generated much discussion and also led to 
reconnendations for refom.^ International 
organizations such as the O.E.C.O. and the B.B.C. 
have also become involved in the debate, paying 
particular attention to the question of the role of 
the secondary school in relation to es^loyment. And 
in Ireland, North and South, there is a growing demand 
for debate and action* 

An examination of the literature suggests that 
there are many reasons for the difficulties being 
experienced in secondary education* They have to do 
with financing, with world-wide economic recession and 
unemployment for school leavers and, perhaps, with 
disillusionment with the limitations of schooling in 
solving social problems* But the difficulties of 
secondary education are also somewhat of its own makdlng 
I believe; they derive in part from a lack of clarity 
regarding the purpose and role of the secondary school* 
Gone is the sureness of purpose which characterized 
the secondary school idea in the pre^-comprehensive era; 
in its place is an ambiguity of loyalties, loyalty to 
the classical ideals of the past and loyalty to the 
pressing practical dev^ands of mass secondary education* 
I am not looking for a return to the pre^-comprehensive 



era; rather the timm has cone, I believe, for the 
develoi»ient of. a new Ideal* And it it to a consider- 
ation of the broad features of an alternative concept 
that I wish to turn my attention here. 



How, then, does one set about developing an 
alternative concept? Here I propose to develop a 
concept of general secondary education by turning to 
a consideration of what constitutes the major demands 
of everyday living and what these would appear to 
suggest by way of a preparation for life, I also wish 
to attempt to argue for greater attention to the 
pedagogical and practical aspects of general education. 

One way of viewing the activities of living is to 
Bee them as our way of satisfying the various every- 
day demands of living. Some of these demands of living 
are social in origin. Society, for example, expects of 
us that we adhere to its customs and mores and that we 
do our bit to promote and sustain its well-being. But 
demands of living also originate in the individual 
person. There are basic physical needs or demands to 
be met, the needs for food, shelter and companionship 
and higher needs such as the need for acceptance and 
appreciation and the desire for knowledge and under- 
standing. According to this view, then, when we talk of 
education as being a preparation for life we are 
speaking of preparing people to meet various demands 
of living which have their origins in the person or in 
society . 



II 
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What £or» do thm^m d«Mmds take? Undoubtedly 
there are different ways In which they »ay be 
conceived. Here I ahall deal with them under four 
main headin9s, nanely, the vocational demands of 
living, the recreational or cultural demands of 
living, the philosophical demands of living, and 
miscellaneous important practical demands of living. 
In turning first to a consideration of the vocational 
demands of living, the question must be asked to what 
extent the vocational demands ought to be met, if at 
all, in a programme of general education. Historically 
secondary education in the tradition of a liberal^ 
education has strenuously rejected a vocationeU. 
dimension. Recent years, however, have seen great 
emphasis placed on the need for 'career education* or 
preparation for the world of work, as it is called. 
Various government agencies and international organ- 
izations, for example, now stres* the importance which 
they attach to education of this kind. And rightly so, 
I believe. For most people today work is an essential 
part of living. Any form of education which claims to 
prepare pupils for life, accordingly, must be open to 
question if it fails to prepare pupils for work in 
some way. 

Increasingly, it is believed that we may be moving 
into an age in which, due either to shorter working 
hours or unemployment, we will have available to us 
more leisure time than ever before. If this is so it 
has important implications for education to meet the 
recreational and cultural demands of living. By the 
recreational and cultural demands of living I nean the 
need which each of us has for leisure, for rest and 
for peace and quiet. Historically 'cultural education', 
if we may so call it, was often associated with the 
liberal ideal. At the same time schools have frequently 
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had difficulty in promoting tducation in areas such 
as nisic and arts^ areas less suited to the * rational* 
nodel of intelligence so dear to the intellectualist*s 
ideal of liberal eduation. But the cultural and 
recreational demands of living are not bound by any 
such restrictions and neither ought the curriculum 
response be bound by a too narrow concept of the 
cultural. 

Turning to what I have called the Miscellaneous 
practical devands of living we are turning, I believe, 
to that area which has been nost neglected in the 
liberal tradition of secondary education. This neglect 
is difficult to understand when one considers how 
all-persuasive the practical elenent in life is. For 
life is primarily a matter of doing, of decision- 
making, of action and goal-seeking. In our daily 
rounds, be it in earning a living, rearing a family, 
engaging in physical activities, we are normally 
engaged in practical activities, that is activities 
designed to achieve a particular goal, be it immediate 
or long term. 

The neglect of practical education, education 
i^ich of its very nature has a pressing relevance, is 
undoubtedly the cause of a good deal of present-day 
criticism of secondary educatJLon. Witness the demands 
of prograames of pastoral care, career guidance, 
health and consumer education. Not only does neglect 
of practical education in areas such as these 
seriously underestimate the practical character of 
everyday living but it also fails to recognize that 
secondary education ought to address itself also in a 
most concerned way to preparing the secondary pupil to 
cope with, and indeed master, the distinctive stresses 
and demands of adolescence. 
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All of this, of course. Is not to say that 
courses of study found in the nore traditional foras 
of secondary education have nothing worthwhile to 
contribute towards educating pupils to Meet the 
practical demands of living. For there is undoubtedly 
Mowe element of transfer fro« the study of general 
subjects such as mathematics, science and literature 
to coping with the demands of everyday living. 
Nonetheless, the practical demands of everyday living 
would appear to warrant a much greater direct attention 
than is allowed to them in the liberal tradition of 
secondary education. For there is reason to believe 
that acquaintance and practice specifically in the 
practical domain itself is necessary if we are to 
Increase understanding ajid to develop skills in making 
good practical judgements and in effecting then..^ 
Considerations such as these are supported, moreover, 
by considerations pertaining to the interests and 
aptitudes of pupils, motivations and relevance. Yet, 
Ironically, not only has secondary education largely 
failed to provide adequately for practical education, 
but many of those practices which have grown up with 
it, some of quite recent origins, are such that they 
actually hinder the preparation of pupils for meeting 
-the practical demands of living* Here I would Include 
the tendency of secondary edupation to overemphasize 
and elevate conceptual and verbal learning out of its 
due proportion; the tendency, unwittingly, to 
encourage pupils to postpone undertaking the response 
ibilities of adult life, a postponment which arises 
out of prolonged and institutionalized schooling (as 
one writer has put it very well, it is a dependency 
generated by schooling, where "students have become 
used to having their work planned in detail by the 
teacher hour after hour, day after day, year after year"); 



and th« t«nd«noy of forMl schooling to ptoMott 
individualin and coi^tition aaong pupils at tha 
•scpahsa of cooperation and a faaling of coaaunity* 

I cons now to the fourth of the four aajor demands 
of living, naaely, the philosophical deMnda of living* 
Central to the thinking of prominent philosophers of 
education is the notion that general education ought 
to enable the person to develop a set of priorities in 
life, a set of values for the conduct of his daily 
living, what %re might call a personal philosophy. This 
is no easy goal to achieve, but I believe that since 
all of us are continually faced throughout our lives 
with decisions and judgements which entail questions 
of values that any general education which aims at the 
broad development of the pupil and a preparation for 
life is deficient if it does notmake a serious effort 
in this area* 

In a way the philosophical demands of living 
pervade all of the demands of living. As a person 
thinks about his vocation or career, his dealings with . 
others, how he will spend his leisure, he is in a sense 
philosophizing, making value decisions* In a sense, 
too, one's day to day activities and decisions are an 
expression of a philosophy of life, however unconscious 
or unstated it may be. And the aim of a general 
education in this regard ought to be one of assisting 
pupils to increase their awareness of the values and of 
enabling them to make informed choices. 

I am suggesting than that the idea of secondary 
education ought to be broadened to include provision 
for preparing pupils to meet the various practical 
demands of living* Hy concept of secondary or general 
education, in other words, might be said to be a 
pragmatic or utilitarian one* And so it might be argued 
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that the position which I have been advocating might 
be considered to be open to the crlticiem that it 
neglects i»portant educational values such as 
personal development, cultural enrichment and the 
liberating influence of education for its om sakei 
and that in place of these Z have advocated merely 
practical or utilitarian knowledge and skills such as 
preparation for eaployment and other practical 
activities* 

While valid criticisms of the activity analysis 
approach to curriculum development must be borne in 
mind these do not necessitate the coiqplete abandonment 
of such an approach to the question of general 
education, Hodifications of that approach In which 
account is taken of these criticisms but which still 
preserve the life-tasks orientation of the approach 
are possible* Undoubtedly some specific curriculum 
learnings and activities will have to be identified in 
order to prepare pupils at any given time and these 
specific activities will probably become obsolete and 
reflect certain cultural and moral values* That this 
is so will make it necessary to review the curriculum 
periodically in order to take account of new develop- 
ments in knowledge and changing cultural and moral 
contexts* But this holds equally true o*f any 
curriculum, irrespective of how it has been drawn up* 

With regard to the possible criticism that my 
approach to general education is too pragmatic or 
utilitarian in emphasis I can be less accommodating; 
for, to me, this is an invalid criticism. Historically 
general education in the secondary school has been seen 
largely as a preparation of life* If the approach to 
the curriculum of a general education which Z am 
suggei^ting here can be said to be pragmatic or 



utilitarian it it b«caut9 it tpacif ically mt out to 
hm SOI it specifically sets oui to orient the school 
to its expressed objective of preperin? pupils for 
life* Zf this should issue in a cusriculun which is 
considered to be utilitarian or pragMtic in character^ 
'then so be it. For if the idea of a general education 
is to prepare pupils for life# and if a preparation 
for life necessitates a practical or a utilitarian 
eaphasis in the curriculu»# the curriculum of a 
general education should include such an esqphasis* To 
believe otherwise is not to nean what we say* 



ZZZ 

Discussion of the idea of a general education 
usually centres on questions of the aims and the 
subject'conposition and structure of the curriculum* 
But when the discussion goes no further and fails to 
recognize the implications of teaching and learning 
for general education the outcome in terms of programmes 
and courses is likely to be inadequate and restrictive* 
Zn the present a.ge of mass - indeed compulsory - 
secondary education, making successful teaching and 
curricular provision for the enormously wide range of 
pupil interests, aptitudes, career aspirations and 
home backgrounds is a central and fundamental problem 
in general education* Accordingly, any concept which 
fails to take account of such is seriously deficient* 
A second and equally important factor which has come 
to attention in recent years, and which must also be 
built into our conception of general education in the 
future, is that schools also have a peculiar life of 
their own, giving rise to learnings of a kind of which 
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ve hav« not alwayt b%%n fully awart. And th«ra are 
other such factors » factors such as the coordination 
of second and third*- level education, the coordination 
of secondary education and the workplace, and the 
iiQ>act of pupil evaluation and assessment on teaching, 
learning and the curriculum. Here X shall confine sy 
attention, however, to the questions of individual 
differences among pupils and the nature of the school 
as an institution and its implications for the 
curriculum. 

Because proponents of general education in 
earlier times did not have to deal with the classroom 
realities generated today by mass secondary education 
considerations of individual differences among pupils 
were not always given extensive airing. But to 
underestimate the individual differences which exist 
among pupils and to ignore the implications of such 
differences for the formal curriculum is to ignore a 
pedagogical consideration which is central and 
fundamental to the whole enterprise. That is to say 
that the task w^th which general education is faced 
is not simply the selection of curriculum content to 
meet some idealized notion of the proper content of 
general education. It is rather to select, organize 
and present to pupils content and approaches which 
match their interests, needs and capacities; an 
environment which recognizes the wide variety in h<»e 
backgrounds, from those which are supportive and 
caring to those in which the idea of the school is 
foreign or those which may be as poor in spirit and 
interest as they are in material comforts. 

It is necessary, of course, to recognise that 
certain social constraint^' exist tor everyone, and so 
a consideration of the various demands of living and 
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of the society in which we live enphatite the 

inportance of including elcAentt in the curriculUA of 
a general education which My be * required* of all 
pupils. But while there nay be nore to life than the 
perfecting of one *r own talents or the pursuits of 
one^s own interests, the school must reach out 
successfully to each pupil and to do this will entail - 
appealing to the individual interests » aptitudes and 
educational and career aspirations of each pupil. It 
will mean that the school programme will have to be 
designed to take account of these matters as well as 
the pupils* educational backgrounds and achievements 
and their home backgrounds* It is true, of course, 
that in practice there is considerable provision for 
individual differences; and there is a substantial 
literature supporting this. But the theory of general 
education as treated by leading exponents has remained 
astonishingly immune to these developments, giving 
primacy of place, as it does, to considerations 
pertaining to the nature and structure of knowledge. 
And as long as an old and revered concept such as that 
of general education enshrines such views, practice 
which is at variance with it will be at a disadvantage. 

The failure of traditional theorists of general 
education to allow for adequate response in programmes 
of general education to the differences which exist 
among pupils is based upon a failure to recognize what 
is essentially a pedagogical point. It is a point which 
was well made by John Dewey when he argued that 
curriculum content in and of itself is of no intrinsic 
educational value; it is of value only when it is such 
that those to whom it is 'presented' can grow and 
benefit from interacting with it. As he was to put 
colourfully:^ 
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It it no r«fl«ction upon th« nutritivt 
quality of b«aftt««k that it is not fod 
to infants* Zt is net an i:>vidiout 
reflaction upon trigonoMtry that \m do 
not taach it in tha first or tixth 
9rada of school* Zt is not tha sub^act 
par sa that is aducativa or that ia 
conduciva to growth* Thara is no 
subjact that is in and of itsalf , or 
without ragard to tha ttaga of growth 
attainad by tha laarnar, such that 
inharant educational valua can ba 
attributed to it* 

Zt is precisely this point which is overlooked by 
thoaa who insist on essentially tha saw type of 
curriculum fare for all pupils • and hare Z include 
those r such as Phenix^ who insist on discipline 
knowledge only, or Hirst and Peters'^ who insist on all 
pupils being faced with a diet which includes all of 
their celebrated fomr of knowledge * when they set 
about justifying curriculum content on the basis of 
considerations of *what krowledge is of »ost worth' in 
itself, and without adequate consideration for the 
pupils for whom it is supposed to be of mrth* 
Pedagogically speaking, the question of pupils' 
receptivity towards whatever content is finally chosen 
is an essential input into the deliberations regarding 
vhat is to be the content of general education as a 
preparation for life. 

Closely related in many wayi to tha qvrstion of 
individual differences among pupils is the question of 
the impact of the school as an institution on teaching, 
learning and the curriculum. Recent years have seen a 
much greater awareness of this factor and its 
pedagogical implications largely in the form of the 
so-called hidden curriculum. Historically education- 
ists from Plato to Newman have always assigned special 
importance to the personality of the teacher in the 
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•ducat ional procatsi now it would appear that this 
SAM iaportanca ought to h% attachtd also to ths 
^psrsoAslity* of ths school and its hiddsn curriculum. 

Ths hiddsn curriculum is taksn hsrs to Man all 
of those Isarning situation-s which are largsly a aids 
•ff«ct of ths nature and purposes of schooling* 
Thsss includSf forsxaaple* such Isaming situations 
as ariss from pupils nixing with one another, from 
the interaction of pupils with adults and those is 
authority, fron the isolation of the school from 
various activities of the broader cosHunity, and so 
forth* Soae have spoken of the hidden curriculua as 
being liore fundamental and important even than the 
formal curriculum, containing as it may attitudes, 
beliefs and values on a wide range of issues, including 
.learning and schooling itself* Thus, while at school 
pupils may learn not only the formal curriculum but also 
a %rhole host of collateral or concomitant learnings 
from peers and teachers* Some of these may be highly 
valuable and desirable; others undesirable and. even 
counter-educational * 

Chief among those aspects of the hidden curriculum 
of schooling which have attracted attention as being 
among the more undesirable and anti-educational is the 
degree of isolation of the school from the wider 
community, the modes of conmiinication and instruction 
which are esployed, much of the paraphernalia of 
schooling which are only peripheral to its declared 
purposes, (such matters as the compartmentalization 
of knowledge, the restrictions of the timetable and 
the trappings of examinations, credits, records, and 
the like) , the enforced nature of much of post-primary 
schooling, the elements of competition it entails and 
its preoccupation with formal studies. Hhat is of 
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grMttttt laportanct in all of this tram tte pedagogical 
point o; viaw ara tha inagaa of achooling and laaming 
which thaaa faaturaa of achooling craata for tha pupil 
and tha impact %ihich, along with tha foraal or public 
curriculUM, thay hava on pupila in taraa of motivation 
and pupil parcaptiona of ita ralavanca to tha» in thair 
livaa today and aa a preparation for thair livaa 
tomorrow. Vfhatavar tha praciaa affact of factora of 
thia kind on tha parcaptiona and wotivationa of young . 
paople thay naed to ba taken into conaideration in any 
reconceptualitation of general education in the 
aecondary achool. 

I have been arguing that the problen of the 
curriculua of a general education cannot be reduced to 
the queation of the formal content of the curriculua 
alone. Central to the poaition which I a« aetting 
forth ia the view that the reconceptualisation of 
general education »uat entail a concept which will 
allow pedagogical principlea aa »uch play aa conaider- 
ationa having to do with other detersinanta of 
curriculua content - be it a conaideration of the 
nature and atructure of knowledge or conaiderationa, 
auch aa I advocate, having to do with the aajor deaanda 
of living - yihen it coada to the deaign and i!^>ieaant- 
ation of prograanea of general education. If the 
thruat of auch writing on thia topic in recent yeara ia . 
any indication, it auggeata the introduction of many 
new and even untried eleaenta into prograaaea of 
general education, and the dropping of othera idiich 
have had a long aaaociation with aecondary education. 
Thoae eleaenta aoat likely to provoke controveray will 
be thoae at odda with the long eatabliahad view that 
the curriculua of general education ought to be baaed 
priaarily if not exclusively, upon the scholarly 
diaciplinesi the widespread introduction of work- 
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orientation prograsMs into progrUMs of genaral 

•ducation; and parhaps »ost notably of all the gradual 

sharing of the work of the school with other agencies 
in society. 

The wider role for the school and other 
institutions will not be without its difficulties; but 
it appears to be the Most realistic way forward at 
this juncture if the world of education is to regain 
contact with the wider conaminity from idiich it has 
allowed itself to become Increasingly cut off* Neither 
should the difficulties be over-enpha sized for some 
progress has been made in areas such as work-placenent 
for school-going pupils as part of their general 
education* Perhaps progress would be greatly aided 
also if there could be a willingness to ease certain 
legal constraints on schooling by means of granting 
certain legal imnunities to teachers in such areas as 
pupil evaluation, the use of teaching materials, and 
the expressing of personal, political and religious 
views* For such are the legal constraints on schooling 
at the present time that they frequently serve to 
impede the school from presenting anything other than 

o 

a highly * censored* image of the *real* world* 



It is time now to draw together the foregoing 
considerations with a view to summarising what I am 
proposing by way of a reconceptualization of general 
education for the secondary school* As understood here, 
general education is broader in scope than the 
traditional concept of secondary education* A widening 
of the idea is necessary, I believe, because general 
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•ducation understood at • prtparation for lif« and 
all-round developMnt of tha pupil ought td taka 
account of the many and various dsnands of everyday 
living and provide a currlculun which responds to the 
needs to prepare pupils to Met these deaands. 
Accordingly, I have suggested that a general education 
ought to recognise that In today's world It Is 
generally required of adults to engage In productive 
work and to earn a living. The Idea of a general 
education must also he sufficiently hroad as to cater 
for many of the other practical deaands of living. 
Whether demands of living of this kind can best be 
provided for through means of the formal curriculum 
or by means of paying appropriate attention to aspects 
of education such as school organisation, prograMes 
of pastoral care and guidance, programmes of health 
education and the like, may well be an open question. 
What must be Insisted upon, however. Is that adequate 
recognition must be given to a broad range of practical 
demands of living In any curriculum of general 
education* And a place of Importance must also be 
retained for preparing pupils to cope with the - 
recreational and philosophical demands of living. 

Turning to the question of the pedagogy of a 
general education, according to the view adopted here 
general education intended as a preparation for life 
must address itself to the needs of all pupils, and all 
the teore so since pupils are attending In greater 
numbers and across a wider range of abilities and socio- 
economic backgrounds. Traditional appeals to a highly 
Intellectual form of education for all pupils must be 
tempered, radically In some cases, by the actuality of 
pupil Interest, motivation, aptitude and education 
achievement. Accordingly, prograsmes ^111 need to be 
varied and shaped very differently for different pupils. 
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And sight mist iMiver bm lost of thm possible negative 
effects of various aspects of the so-called hidden 
curriculuB of schooling, including factors arising out 
of the prolongation and institutionalization of formal 
general education Itself or its soMtiaes cold 
unawareness of the private world of its less privileged 



pupils. 
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AIMS AHD OBJECnVSS-IN HiGaSR SDOCATZON 
Sir Henry Chilv«r 



Th« Educational Studias Association of Ireland has 
i traditionally davotad »any of its annual conferences .to 

the probleas of schools and of teacher education in 
Ireland. This is to be 9reatly applauded, because so 
■any of the najor problems of society are crucially 
dependent on school education. Indeed there are sons 
who would argue that, unless school education is "right", 
there is little to be said for later foms of education. 
But I suspect the success of education generally in a 
society depends on success at sany levels, including 
higher education. In this paper I would like to explore 
soM of the Bajor issues facing higher education, not 
only because there are changes afoot in Northern Ireland 
itself, but- also because a wider appreciation of higher 
education is vital in any nodem society. . 



Higher Education in Context 

In exploring the field of higher education, it is 
vital to see higher education in context. Context is 
important because, in nany countries of the world, 
debates on higher education are taking place in the 
shadow of public expenditure cuts. These debates 
frequently becone defensive and parochial, and they lose 
sight of broader issues. In looking at higher education 
in context, we could approach this in a number of ways: 
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for •xMplftf wt oould consider hi9h«r education in 
relation to further education or school education, a9ain# 
we could consider it in relation to other "areas** of the 
public services, as for exaBq;>le social and welfare 
services* It is Most profitable to approach context 
through a 9li»pse at the world scene of higher education. 

Higher Education on the World Scene 

On the world scene we ijanediately XMn into 
^'definitional** problems to »ake sensible conparisons - 
a reminder that the definition of higher education is 
always very complex. If we regard higher education as 
formal education at the higher levels of post«-»chool 
education, then on the world scene generally higher 
education is strongly vocational. One important reason 
for this is that most Governments see higher education 
as a powerful force in economic development and change. 
Higher education in the world generally is an important 
part of national policies of economic growth. For this 
reason higher education is often technology and 
technocrat led* But this does not mean that non- 
technological and non'-scientif ic studies have been 
suppressed. Indeed, on the contrary, some modem 
technological societies deploying their material wealth 
have developed major intellectual centres in the arts 
as veil as the sciences. 

Hi thin the world scene, there are many different 
national systems of higher education. In North America 
there is a great diversity of institutions/ there are 
complex mixtures of public and private funding. In 
society generally, higher education is seen as an 
important social, cultural and economic force. In 
western Europe generally, systems of higher education are 
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•ssmtially publio*fund«<S, with strong elaaentt of 
central direction. lt» structures of higher education are 
fairly rigid and the response tine to change is quite Xpng, 
with the result that evolution is frequently achieved by 
setting up new types of institutions, exai^>les of which 
in Britain are the polytechnics and the Open University* 
The Japanese systew appears outwardly to be highly 
centrally directed, but, on closer study, is seen to be 
a mixed system of public and private institutions. The 
higher education system reinforces strongly the national 
industrial policy of Japan. Of the order of 50 per cent* 
of young people go on to "university**, and there is open 
talk of a national objective of 100 per cent during the 
1980' s, with a strong orientation to technology and 
science* 

Amongst advanced industrialised countries, students - 
as opposed to institutions - are funded in a variety of 
ways, as exemplified in their students-grant and student 
loan systems* Many of these systems involve considerable 
commitments by students individually to finding at least 
some part of the finance themselves for their courses* 

At the other end of the economic spectrum, amongst 
developing and newly-industrialisdd countries the 
systems of higher education are superficially modelled 
on Western European and Morth American patterns* In such 
countries, policy towards higher education is based 
essentially on the role of higher education in economic 
development* This has meant that higher education is 
frequently led by technology-based subject areas, aimed 
at developing indigenous centres of technological know- 
how in those countries* 
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During th« nMt two d«cadof # tht grtatt? p«rt of 
th« world^t population will past through only th« 
initial phaaa of what wa - in the Ifatt - know at aodam 
industrialiaation. During this phaaa, vocational highar 
•ducation will ba in graat danand^ but in ita waka will 
cona broadar concapta of highar education • Thia aovasant 
offara one of tha graataat opportunitiaa for raiaing 
atandarda of education generally on the world acene. The 
world growth of higher education will eMbrace Mny 
culturea that are not weatem baaed and for thia reaaon 
alone the proapecta for higher education on the world 
acena are full of intereat. 



Obaervationa on the world Scene 

we caij^Mke a nuMber of general obaervationa on 
thia world acene of higher education. There ia a great 
diveraity of ayatews of higher education, and# within 
thoae ayate»a# increaaing diveraity of inatitutiona. 
SoM highly centraliaed aya terns are successful, som « 
de-centralised systeas are successful. Som wholly 
state*controlled systeas work well - others not so well. 
There is alaost certainly no unique way of achieving 
auccess in higher education in any society. 

On the world scene generally, centres of higher 
education are seen not as "repositories" of esoteric 
knowledge, but as sources of the highest levels of ideas 
and skills that can be deployed in the society generally. 
In the less econoaically«developed world, higher education 
is seen as a force to achieve both personal betteraent 
of students, and "econoadc" growth of the couaunity. In 
the aore econoaically-developed world, auch the saae has 



applied during th« past lOO yaart or so* tat as ths 
pursuit of Mtsrial vsalth - for its own sales • has 
b sco— incrsasingly qusstionsd; so thsss principlis 
havs COM undsr incrsasing attack. And this has Isd to 
•ajor rs-appraisals of ths rols of highsr sducation in 
•any highly industrialissd countriss* 



Prosp<cts in Wsstsrn Burops and Worth A— rica 

On ths world scsns, ITsstsm Burops and Horth Ansrica 
ars clossly linksd - culturally and languags-wiss* On 
both continsntSf institutions of highsr sducation ars 
bscoMing incrsasingly divsrss* and ths prospsct is thsy 
trill continus to do so* Thsrs has bssn a progrsssivs 
Movsawnt towards broadsr sducation at school, both as a 
bass for highsr sducation and for smployMnt gsnsrally* 
Zn spits of prsssrt disruptions » thsrs has bssn a 
progrsssivs aovsMsnt towards incrsasing anounts of highsr 
sducation; in this procsss# ths stylss of highsr 
sducation ars changing* both iasMsdiatsly post-school and 
in the later carssrs of students* Thsrs is progrsssivsly 
Mors intsrlocking bstwsen institutions of highsr sducation 
and socisty nors gsnsrally* As diversification develops, 
and as higher sducation becoMs acre sophisticatsd,it 
becoMs incrsasingly difficult to dsf ins (in all these ' 
countries) the respective roles of csntral govsmasnt, 
rsgional or local govem»ent# the institutions and the 
studsnts thsasslves* 



Prospects for Britain 

Zn looking at prospects for higher education in 
Britain, It is iiq>ortant also to see higher education in 
the context of education as a wliole in Britain* Over 
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thm y/holm r«n9« of •4uoation in Britain • school^ further 
•dueatiott. and hi9har education • th« major pr^lMs in 
Britain today ara in two araat* 

Tha first ia in tha initial post-achool pariod. 
Xiaaa than half of tha 16-plus population in Britain in 
1980/61 ifas undergoing full-tiaa aducation. Of tha 
16*plu8 aga^groupf naarly a quartar in 1980/81 wara 
unanployad or on tha Youth Opportunities PrograsM^ and 
tha aaployaant situation is growing worsa. About a 
third of tha aga^group in 1980/81 wera in avployMnt* but 
only a quartar of thasa ware racaiving part-tiM further 
education. These figures are disturbing # and they expose 
the weakest flank of education in Britain* at the 
boundary between school and e»ployMnt« The 16-plus 
generations of today will play key roles in the society 
over the next two decades. It is difficult to see how 
the continuing growth of a nodern industrialised country 
can be sustained with such a low level of further 
education aaongst key generations of young people. 

The second major problem is in schools themselves. 
In school education # the prospects for everyone are 
greatly improved if %re can genuinely broaden the basis 
of the school curriculum. The university dominance of 
school curricula has led to over-specialisation in a 
world i^ich changes so rapidly that breadth of school 
education is essential if young people are to have the 
necessary flexibility to fulfil their later roles. 

Against this background* Z believe there is the 
prospect of major developments in school and post-school 
education in Britain. Post-school education will involve 
many styles and many inatitutionst national* regional 
and local. The main thrust in post'-school education will 
be the further and indeed higher education of young people 
to enable them to develop their working lives more 



•ff«ctiv«ly^ at a tim of rapid changa in industrialiaod 
•ociaty. For this raaaon^ X btliava post^school 
•dueation Will ba strocigly vocational. 



■iqhor Idttcatiop Canarally 

Within tha totality of post*school aducation# yh^t 
is tha proapact for highar aducation? Bafora va 
axaaina tha prospacts# m mich raiUAd oursalvas 
nbat highar aducation is about. It is all too aasy 
to concantrata discussion on organisation and 
structure* 

Within tha totality of post-school aducation, thara 
will ba scope for so»a institutions which ara not so much 
"rapoaitorias of knowladga** as centres in which ideas are 
generated* Higher education - if it does anything at all ^ 
is at least a vital part of the "ideas -genera ting** fabric 
of any societyi this way emerge in a variety of waya# 
such as advanced teaching and research* And Z don't use 
the concept of "ideas-generating** simply in teriui of 
science and technology* It is a broader intellectual 
activity, embracing the arts as %rell as the sciences. 
*'Ideaa generation** ia a dynamic process, and is not 
concerned simply in developing **repositories of knowledge**. 
There is international currency in ** ideas**, and they can 
be transferred from scholar to student, from one 
institution to another, from one country to another* In 
our time, Japan has shown that **ideas** can be imported 
to achieve very great industrial innovation* 

We need to give much more thought to the personal 
development of students in higher education* What are 
the general objectives of individual students? I 
believe (for economic and socio-economic reasons) we 
shall become less dilettante and will need .to be concerned 
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incrMtingly with thm r«Uv«nc« of higher •ducation in 
th« g«n«ral care«r davelopMnt of (particularly) young 
P^la* 

So far at inttitutiont of highar aducation ara 
concerned, theaa inetitutione will develop sore mixed 
econoKlea. They ehould be "multiply-funded" by various 
dapart«enta of Governnent, by etudenta, by induetry, 
coMerce and other relevant aourcea. Inatitutiona 
ahould be given Mxlmm flexibility in the deployment of 
reaourcea» Deficit funding ahould give vay to "geared" 
funding - thoae inatitutiona being geared wlUich ahow 
the greateat aucceaa in achieving aet objectivea. 

So far aa Governnent ia concerned, ve muat aort out 
the confuaibn over centraliaation and regionaliaation. 
"Central ateera" are needed on auch mattera aai 

(1) The overall purpoaea of poat-achool and 
higher education; 

(2) A aiiaplified achool and early poat-achool 
examination ayatem; 

(3) The efficient uae of reaourcea , 

The role of Government in higher education ia to help 
eatabliah a framework on which a diverae range of 
changing inatitutiona can evolve. Central planning 
ahould offer optional linea of evolution at all timet. 
There it much in the almott cynical advice of Edmund 
Leach, who, after considering very carefully the role of 
the "planner" in the i&^^em wrld, once taid that hit 
thoughtt led "to the quite uninspiring conclution, that, 
in any field you care to mention, the role of the planner 
it not to design a masterpiece, but to try to reduce the 
tignificance of irreversible mistakes". 

Raving said all that, I believe the prospects for 
higher education are exciting. The real prospects should 




not b« Mtk«d by th« probltu of today *t eutt in public 
•xpondituro* For all tbaso roasont, tho proapoct* for 
hifhor odttcation ara of incraaaing divaraification* 
thara will ba incraaalng intarlocking batvaan highar 
aducation and othar cantraa of aociaty which ara alao 
idaaa^ganarating* Thara will ba aora vartical 
inatittttiona of highar aducation, apanning an incraaaing 
ranga of lavala of poat-achool aducation* Inatittttiona 
of highar aducation will ba looking for aaw intamational 
rolaai collaboration at intamational layal will go 
bayond axchangaa of atudanta and ataff , and into joint 
dagraaa, joint raaaarch atudiaa and avan joint cantraa* 
Tha proapact; ia that, within tha naxt two dacadaa# a 
concaptual laval of highar aducation will aaarga which 
gata abova tha puraly nationaliatic problana of highar 
aducation in any aingla country* 

In Britain , wa ahould ba praparad to axparijMnt with 
graatar paraonal coiuiitsant of atudanta thanaalvaa to 
highar aducation # through loan achaMa and in thair 
having a greater aay in the choice of couraaa and 
inatitutiona* The proapacta would ba greatly enhanced 
if higher education can bruah off ita praaent gloony and 
introapective moodi and look to the challengea that^are 
developing around ua^ particularly on the international 
acene* Ny own view ia that Britain ia beat equipped in 
higher education not if it haa a »aatar detailed plan# 
but if it haa acne broad educational objectivea# and a 
franework on which it can evolve in alternative waya in 
the face of changing aituationa which %fe cannot identify 
In detail at thia atage* Central planning ahould direct 
ita efforta to that fraaeworki it ahould enaura that tha 
fraaawork ia one within tmich the increaaing ranga of 
inatitutiona can reapond flexibly to a rapidly changing 
aocial acene* 
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>ro»p»ct» in ilorth>gii lr>lmd 



It is against this gtnaral background that wa mist 
also look at highar aducation in Northam Zraland and 
indaad in Iraland ganarally. Although tha Northam 
Iraland scana has not baan without its spacial social 
and aconoKic problau, aany of tha ganaral trands in 
highar aducation apply as mich to tha Provinca as to tha 
rast of Iraland and tha world aora ganarally* 

Thara is a strong tradition of highar aducation in 
Northam Iraland and highar aducation attracts 
proportionately aora young paopla in Northam Iraland 
than in othar parts of tha Unitad Kingdom. Thara ara 
strong centres of axcallance and a diversity of styles. 
But the system set up in the Provinces at the tine of the 
''Robbins'* expansion of the 1960* s was on relatively 
traditional lines. 

The need for higher education in the n^dem world 
is to be diverse and flexible. A particular problem for 
Northem Ireland is the concentration of population in 
Belfast. Kuch of higher education is concentrated of 
course within the metropolitan area of Belfast. Any 
developments of higher education in Northem Ireland must 
ensure a wider geographical spread of higher education in 
the Province, serving particularly those in the North- 
west of the Province. 

The recommendations of the Higher Education Group 
for Northem Ireland were of course based on these broad 
principles. There is a need for a strong and active 
centre of higher education in the North-West of the 
Province. Teacher education should not depend wholly 
on Belfast-based institutions. These broad aims can be 
achieved in a number of ways, and the options are spelt 
out in the report of the Review Group. 




Th« ohoiotts b#tw«€n som of th* options art finely 
b«lanc«d. GQV«niMnt has concur rad that thara is a naad 
for a naw institution in tha lforth<*1fast* Govamnant's 
viaw is that this nav institution should bring togathar 
tha Haw Univarsity of Ulstar and tha Polytachnic in a 
nav rola. 

On balanca, tha Raviaw Group favourad a naw 
institution in tha North-Nast# wholly indapandant of 
Balfast, on tha grounds that Balfast-do»inanca is avoidad 
bast by indapandanca of Balfast institutions. Tha 
challanga for Govarnaant, Naw Univarsity of Ulstar and 
tha Polytachnic is to craata a naw institution which 
while continuing to strangthan the role of tha Polytachnic 
in Jord«nstown# also genuinely establishes a strong 
praaanca of higher education in the North'-West* It is 
also vital that the new institution does not follow the 
course of a^re recent new universities, which have 
neglected non-degree work in their pursuit of first-degree 
studies. 

So far as teacher education is concerned, Government 
has expressed a resolve to bring together more effectively 
teacher education in the Belfast colleges. This is a 
very challenging problem. A closer working together of 
the colleges of teacher education could make a major 
contribution to the scene in Northern Ireland,, both 
educationally and more widely. But it is so easy to 
draw the %#rong conclusions about the implications of 
closer working together, in a social scene which is so 
tense. In this situation. Government # the Colleges and 
the cooRunity generally, must be patient in giving time 
for a new spirit to evolve, and for educationalists to 
see the major contribution .they can make to the scene 
in the Province. 
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Conclu«loo« 



In conclusion I think that higher •ducat ion world* 
wida is in a state of changa. In thasa changas, wa ' 
hava such to laam frcsi othar countrias, as vail as fr<m 
tha establi.'hed centras in our own" conatriat:;. In thaaa 
changas, va have an opporttinity to identify tha basic 
purposes of higher education, which vust be concerned - 
at the end of the day - with the developaent of ideas 
and skills of young and (indeed) nature people. Such a 
principle is close to the heart of the Educational 
Studies Association. 
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A S0CIOU)GICAL ANALYSIS OT TSK yOMCTZOIlS 

or swocm uvel scbooliiig 

KathlMn Lynch. 



Introdttction 

Th« purpose of this psper is twofolds it is a 
sociological analysis of somm of th« officially 
declared, and the unofficially realized, functions of 
second-- level schooling at the present ti»e. With 
regard to the officially defined purposes of second-* 
level schooling an analysis and critique of cognitive 
coMpetency as an educational goal is presented. 
Although cognitive coepetency is undoubtedly a desir- 
able end in itself, the point of contention here is 
that it is too narrowly defined within the school syetea 
The attainaeiit of cognitive covpetency in knowledge 
systeM, (subject areas) , is based on the assuaption 
that these systems are static and reified entities. 

is, of course # accepted that changes do' occur within 
the cognate disciplines but the ramifications of such 
changes are interpreted as being of significance only 
within the confines of the discipline itself. The 
main point of argument here, however, is that knowledge 
systems are not just internally dynamic entities, but 
also socially situated entities. As such, their 
selaction, presentation, organization and evaluation 
in schools, and their utilization outside of schools, 
all have social significance. The focus of interest, 
therefore, is on how the eventual utilization of 
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knowledge systMM has significanc* for th» und«r- 
sUndlng a pupil attain* within a subjact araa. fhm 
attaiiuwnt of cognitive conpatency In raifiad subjact 
araas is, tharafora, Inadaquata as an educational goal* 
It Mans that both the subject (the knover) and the 
object of knowing (the knoim) are regarded as abstract- 
ed fro« social life because as Karl NannhelM has 
pointed outs 

Unsociological educational principles 
are fro« the outset disposed to produce 
what Bagel would call the 'unhappy 
consciousness' - 'unhappy' because the 
too eXevatedf too abstract pronises 
inculcated by its artificial education 
render its owner Incapable of Mastering 
the conflicts which are the stuff of 
real life; he tends to feel at hoM 
only when dealing with the possible, 
the potential, and to discount all 
reality as a priori bad, (1952, p,232). 

What is needed therefore, is not so mch new 
subjects or the re-organ ixat ion of existing subjects, 
but a new perspective within each subject sf^ere; one 
which incorporates the social diaension in understanding. 

The second aajor section of the paper is also 
devoted to an analysis of officially declared goals of 
schooling: the transmission of certain knowledge system , 
The principal issue addressed here is why certain 
knowledge systeas have gained increased curricular pre- 
eminence in recent times* It shall be argued in this 
context that the definition of what is 'valuable 
knowledge* is increasingly contingent on the immediate 
economic utility of the given knowledge system. 

The final part of this paper is an analysis of 
some of the sociopolitical functions which second-level 
schooling implicitly serves. The first point of 
contention here is that Ireland is no different to 




Britain » thm United 8tat«s and Western Europe in the 
failure of educational reforse to effect a noire 
egalitarian society* Extensive studies in the United 
States and Britain, for exaaple, show that despite 
constant i»prove»ents in the educational system 
generally, social inequalities persist (Bowles and 
Gintis, 1972; Goldthorpe et al., 1980; Halsey, Heath 
and Ridge, 1980; Jenks et al., 1972; Ogbu, 1978). 
Likewise in Ireland, there is evidence, albeit not as 
extensive as in other countries, that free education 
and other educational reforms have done little to 
eliainate social inequalities (Rottaan and Bannan, 
1981) • Neither has it altered class based different- 
ials in rates of retention (Clancy and Benson, 1979, 
pp. 13-31) and levels of performance (Pontes and 
Kellaghan, 1977, p*17) in our schools and colleges* 
The aain task of the second section therefore is to 
explain both why and how second level schools fail to 
eliminate social inequalities. Indeed, it shall be 
argued here that schools actively perpetuate inequal- 
ities in certain respects. 



Cognitive Competency in Specified Siibject Areas as 
an Educational Objective 

In 1977 John Heywood pointed out that Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives > especially Book 1 
on the cognitive domain, "had a profound influence on 
recent developments in second-level education** (1977, 
pp.16, 17) in Ireland. The critique of the Leaving 
Certificate Examination by Madaus and Macnamara (1970) 
was, of course, directly based on Bloom's Taxonomy 
(Book 1). In its unquestioned acceptance of the 
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prlucy of oognltlv* d«v«lop»«At (chapter 3) as an 
educational goal It set the stage for further educat* 
ional development at second-level in the 1970s* Nodes 
of assessnent were revised subsequent to the report in 
order to assess the pupil's entire range of cognitive 
skills. Prior to this the Investment in Education 
Report (1966) had highlighted the need for a change in 
curricular provisions at second-level: greater 
attention needed to be devoted to the natural sciences, 
business related studies and practical subjects. Thus, 
(it would seen that) while tha range of desirable 
knowledge systems were specified by the Investment in 
Education Report , the desired intellectual competencies 
to be attained within each of them were specified by 
Madaus and Macnamara*s work. The premisses on which 
each of these ideals is based are the ones that I now 
with to subject to analysis. It is to be the issue of 
cognitive/intellectual competency that I shall first 
direct my attention. 

The cognitive domain "includes those objectives 
which deal with the recall or recognition of knowledge 
and the development of intellectual abilities and 
skills" according to Bloom (1956, p. 7). He holds, of 
course, that these intellectual skills can be further 
classified on a hierarchial basis ranging from 
•knowledge' to 'evaluation' (1956, p. 18). A number of 
problems emerge, however, when such a taxonomy is used 
as a basis for an entire educational programme as has 
happened in Ireland. First of all cognitive competen- 
cies are only one domain within the sphere of 
educational objectives as Bloom himself admits (1956, p. 7). 
He points out that the 'affective' and 'psychomotor' 
domains are two other readily identifiable dimensions. 
Neither does he attribute primacy of place to the 
cognitive as an educational goal, indeed it seems to be 
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pragutio rath«v than strictly •dueaticmal consider* 
aitions that lad to tha davalopawnt of a taxono«y la 
this sphara in advanca of otharst 



This (tha cognitiva doMin) is tha 
doawin ^ich is w>st oantral to tha 
work of »uch currant tast davalopaMnt. 
Zt is tha doMin in irtiich aost of tha 
work in curriculm davalogaia n t has 
takan placa and whara tha claarast 
daf initions of objactivas ara to ba 
found phrasad as dascriptions of 
studant bahaviour. For thaaa raaaons 
wa startad our work hara. <l956,p.7)« 



To dalimit tha aducational axpariancas of sacond** 
laval pupils to thosa assassabla in tha cognitive 
sphara (as dafined by Bloon) is, therafora, to circus* 
scriba their davalopmant to an inordinate degree. The 
extent to which this is happening in second<*level 
classrooms is well docuttented by Raven* s (1975) study. 
His research clearly indicates that most of the teachers* 
and pupils* time in second-level schools is devoted to 
the teaching and learning of materials designated for " 
assessment in public examinations* 

A aecond problem arises, however, from the 
principles on which the taxonomy of cognitive objectives 
is based. Bloom holds that *the principles* on which 
the taxonomy were based were * educational * , * logical* 
and 'psychological*. (1956, p. 6). These are undoubt- 
edly necessary conditions for its development though 
they could not be regarded aa value-free judgments as 
Bloom (1956, p. 6) wiahed them to be. Although the 
philisophical, psychological and sociological assui4>t- 
ions on which Bloom* s (1956) thesis is based are not 
fully explicated in this work there is sufficient 
evidence to show that they fall within, what Eggleston 
(1977, p53) calls, the *received perspective*: 
Curricular knowledge is taken as having an "essential 





Mtttr#*' and it ttm as 9ivln9 "fundaMnui undar stand* 
ings**. (Egglaston, 1977, p*53) • In tha cognitiva 
doMln fundaaental undarstsndin^ connotas not just tha 
acquisition of knotrladga par sa but tha davalopMnt of 
"intallactual abilitias and skills*' which tha individ* 
ual "can bring to baar on new problau and situations** 
|BlooM# 1956» p*38)* Thara ara two assuaptions, 
thartfora, undarlying Blooa*s taxonomy which Marit 
coMMntt ona an assumption about tha natura of knowladga 
and tha cthar an assumption about tha transfarability 
of laaming. I shall address the lattar issue first. 

Bloom himself adverted to the lack of substantive 
evidence proving the transferability of cognitive skills 
learned in one situation to any other situation! 

We have • • • attempted to organize some 
of the literature on the growth, 
retention and transfer of tha different 
types of educational outcomes or 
behaviours. Here we find very little 
relevant research. For the most part, 
research on problems in retention, 
growth and transfer has not been very 
specific with respect to the particular 
behaviour involved. (Bloom, 1956, p.23) . 

More recently, similar reservations about tha 
transferability of learning have been expressed in a 
philosophical context by Paul Hirst (1974). He points 
out that even if forms of thinking can be satisfactorily 
defined, "it remains to be shown that each one of them 
demands the exercise of one distinct but general ability 
and that this ability can be developed by gtudy in one 
particular area of human learning.** (Hirst, 1974, p. 37). 
Furthermore, he highlights the fact that there is very 
little evidence on the transfer of training and that 
what there is "suggests that it occurs only when there 
is marked logical similarity in the elements studied.** 
(1974, p.37). 




r App^yin^ • tiailar logic to thm Zrith MCOiid«»l«v«l 
•ituatioR it ■ highly 4«bat«bl«, tter«for«, that 
cognitiva skills Issmsd in spooific subject stms will 
bs inJisf ly svailablt to an individual to rssolirs 
issuss in totally unrslatsd cognats spharss. Norsovsr, 
as Jancks U972, p.Sf) has pointad out, ona of tha Mat 
astonishing faaturas of tha whola aituation ia that 
"virtually no rasaarch has baan dona" on how af f activa 
schools actually ara in transmitting cognitiva skills 
in tha first placa. It My indaad, tharafora, ba 
prasui^tuous to talk of tha transfarability of cognitivi^ 
akillsait all. 

Tha second assuir^tion underlying Bloom' a thesis, 
and thereby underpinning much of Ireland's educational 
practice at second'*level # is a particular concept of 
the nature of knowledge. (The following discussion is . 
probably »ore applicable to some second-*level subjects 
than to others, for example the natural and applied 
sciences rather than languages) • Knowledge of a 
phenomenon generally connotes two processes in Bloom's 
terms: Firstly, it involves being able to recall or 
recognize the phenomenon with i^ich one has had 
experience in the educational process (Bloom, 1956, p«28). 
Secondly, it involves "the more complex processes of 
relating and judging** (1956, p.29) • It involves having 
* understanding' therefore, and not just the ability to 
recall. Bloom's conception of understanding, however, 
is not a socially situated one in any complete sense, 
although he does admit that "knowledge is always partial 
and relative rather than inclusive and fixed." (1956, 
p. 3?). When Z speak of the understanding of a phen- 
omenon having a social dimension Z mean not 3ust an 
understanding %ihich incorporates causal and existensial 
dimensions as, for exaaple, Freire suggests is necessary 
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for orltioal thinkliHl U973^ but alto om 

vhich iacorporatos a consoqumtUl or utilisation 
dimnsioo* 

NDr assuaptioii horo about tho naturo of knoirlodgo 
is basod on an* unasrstandin9 of tha social foundations 
of knoirlsd^i^ darivsd, in part, f ro« Hannhsin. Nannhain 
contastad that "sMntal structuras art inavitably 
diffarantly foraad in diffarant social and historical 
sattings." il93€, p.238). Z would suggast, as a 
corollary to this» that aantal structuras (knowladga 
systtM) ara not only socially situatad in thair form- 
ation but also in thair utilisation. Xnowladga of a 
phanonanon, tharafora, wust not ba prasantad as tha 
undarstanding of a raifiad objact fixad in aaaning 
bacausa knowladga systa»s ara socially dynamic both in 
thair construction and utilisation, Tha conprahansiva 
undarstanding of a phanonanon wust, tharaforsr 
incorporata a social diaansion: it involvas having a 
knowladga of how a phanosMnon is socially oonstructad 
and utiliiad. m particular, I wish to draw attantion 
to why tha avantual utilisation of knowladga systa»a 
has significanca for tha undarstanding a pupil attains 
within a cognata araa. Its significanca rasts on tha 
fact that tha principal issuas facing our sociaty today 
ara th^sa arising froai tha Modas in i^ich knowladga 
systaas ara utilixad: it is not our inability to 
produca knowladga which precipitatas tha aajor aconosdc, 
political and social problass which confront us, for 
axaapla, unaaployaent , lonalinass, pollution and 
starvation. Kathar, it is tha usa and abusa of tha 
knowladga systams which wa alraady possass, and indaad. 
continua to davalop. Zt is ay contantion, tharafora, 
that an awaranass of collactiva intardapandanca <and 
perhaps ultisMitaly a aensa of collactiva rasponsibility) 
cannot aasily davalop in a sociaty that educates peopla 
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to pttrc«iv« ph«nOMM independent of their social 
construct end effect* Whet this Mens, therefore, is 
that the need for educational change at second*level 
does not centre so nuch on the range of subjects- in the 
curriculum, or the nature of their organisation, U*e* 
whether they are integrated or treated as isolated 
disciplines), but rather on the concept of understand* 
ing on which they are premissed. What Hirst U974) so 
rightly reaarked in respect to the neglect of »oral and 
practical problems in schools, could also be applied to 
the closely related social realm* He pointed out that 
certain traditional curriculum subjects, such as 
mathematics and physics, which were based on "one 
distinct form" ignored practical and moral considerations* 
However, so did subjects such as geography and English 
which were much more "multiform** in character < (1974, 
pp.143-1441. There is nothing inherent in the logic of 
freer forms of curricular organization, therefore, which 
will guarantee either a moral or socially situated 
understanding of any given phenomenon. 



Why Certain Knowledge Systems have attained 
Curricular pre-eminence 

Having analysed some of the assumptions underlying 
the educational objective of cognitive competency, I 
now wish to address my attention to the range of 
knowledge systems currently incorporated in the second- 
level curriculum* The twenty-two junior cycle and 
thirty-one senior cycle examinable subjects on the 
second-level curriculum give us a good indication as to 
what is defined as 'valuable knowledge' in Irish 
education* As Popkewitz (1981) pointed out in a recent 
article: 
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iAilimuU 9V0UM of PMplt eu 

CJ^tis«|i0ldp #a^e«tiM/^ek to tlio 
tetios, discipliM^CMtrfd ' 
cuj^^iciaum MvwMits, no MtUr bow 
AOblo thoir purpoMs# «ro politicAl 
oodMVOttiTs of groups trying to 
fchiovo tkmix •■phati.a on pftttioular 
foeial knoiflodgo. (im,; p.l9llt. 

That such ttrugglot for tho doflnition of curric* 
ttlar purposot aro taking placa in tha Irish oontaxt ia 
claarly docuMntad in John Coolahan*8 racai^t vorkt 
^ aciaatiata^ iaduatrialiata^ arUata, paranta and 
politicians ara all aaaking to radafina tha purpOaa of 
aacond»laval achooling in lina with thair own particular 
intaraata. <Coolahan, 19$1, p.205>. It would aaaa, 
howavar# froai tha natura of curricular axpanaion in 
racant yaara that it ia tha buainaaa and aciantific 
sactora which hava auccaadad wat in dafining what ia 
appropriata aducational knowladga at aacoad*laval« Thia 
haa baan particularly avidant in tha changaa incorpor- 
atad in tha curricular proviaiona of tha aanior cyclo 
ovar tha laat fiftaan yaara* Aa can ba aaan froa 
Tablaa 1 and 2 balow tha aoat notabla ourrieular axpan* 
aion in aacond-laval haa occurrad in tha appliad 
aoiancaa and buainaaa atudiaa during thia tiaa« 

Z as awara of couraa that tha proviaioa of aducat* 
ional aarvicaa doaa not anaura thair conauaption aa 
Oonal Nulcahy haa racantly pointad out 11981, P«39). 
Howavar, thara ia avidanca that tha buainaaa, aciantific 
and tachnical aubjacta hava baan aubacribad to at 
incraaaingly high rataa at aacpnd*laval , aapacially 
aaong tha aanior cycla pupila batwaan tha yaara 1973 
and 1980. 
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A coaparison of ftacognisad CurricuXar Subjacts for tha 
Junior Cycla of Saeondary Schools in 
1966/67 and 1981/02 



Sub j act Typa 


Taar X9s%/s/ 
{17 in all) 


iQai/S9 
zaar *^ox/p* 

{22 in all) 


Ztanguaqas 


Irish 

Inglisn 

Franch 

Garaan 

Italian 

Spanish 

Latin 

Greak 

Hebrew 


Irish 

sngxisn 

Franch 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Latin 

Greak 

Hebrew 


Scianca 
Nathenatics 


Science 
Matheaatics 


^Science A 
^Science B 
Mathematics 


Business 

Studies 


Commerce 
Woodwork 


Connerce 

Woodwork 
•Metalwork 
^Mechanical Drawing 


Hiunanitias, 
and the Arts 


History and 

Geography 


History a Geography 
•Classical Studies 




Art and Drawing 
Music (3 courses) 


-•Music a Musicianship A 
•Music a Musicianship B 
•Humanities/Environ- 
mental Studies 
(Replace English/ 
History/Geography/ 
Civics in a small 
number of schools) 


Domestic 


Domestiis Science 


Home Economics 



Studies 



•Contiotes area of change* 

Source: Department of Education Rules and Programme for 
Secondary Schools 1966/67 and 1981/82 
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A CoaparisoD of BMognlxcd Currieular Subjects for thm 
Smior Cycl« of Secondary Schools in 
1966/67 and 1901/02 



Subject Type 


Year 1966/67 


Year 1981/82 


Languages 


Irish 


Irish 




Bnglish 


English 


* 


French 


French 




Geraan 


Geraan 




Italian 


lUllan 




Spanish 


Spanish 




Latin 


Latin 




Greek 


Greek 




Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Sciences 


Nathenatics 


Matheaatics 




Applied Matheaatics 


Applied Matheaatics 




Physics 


Physics 




Cheaistry 


Cheaistry 




Physics A Cheaistry 


Physics A Cheaistry 




General Science 


♦Biology 




*Botany 



Applied Sciences Agricultural Science Agricultural Science 

♦Physiology A Hygiene ^Agricultural Sconoaics 
♦Engineering Workshop 
Theory and Practice 
♦Building Construction 
♦Mechanics 
♦Hoae Econoaics 

Scientific and Social 
♦Technical Drawing 



Huaanities and 
the Arts 



History 
Geography 
Art (includinq 
crafts) 

Music 



History 

Geography 

Art 

Music and Musicianship 



Domestic Studies Domestic Science 



Hone Economics 



Business Studies Commerce 



♦Business Organization 
♦Accounting 
♦Economics 
♦Economic History 
(Coi^uter Studies 
impending) 



Source: Department of Education Rules and Programme for 
Secondary Schools 1966/6TTnd 1961/6^ 
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Wh«n w« exAAln* the rates of participation, (see 
Table 3 (a) below), in a range of subjects in the 
inteniediate Certificate for the years 1973 and 198D we 
can see that the rate of Increase in Mechanical Drawing 
and Conmerce anong boys and in Science among girls is 
considerably greater than the comparable increase in 
French. Participation in History and Geography has even 
shown a slight decline among both sexes. 

TABLE 3 (a) 
Intermediate Certificate 





1973 


Boys 


1980 




1973 


Girls 


1980 






No. of 
Boys 


% of 

Cohort 


No. of 
Boys 


% Of 

Cohort 


No. of 
Girls 


% of 
Cohort 


No. of 
Girls 


% of 

Cohort 


Mechanical 
Drawing 


6,311 


34% 


10,945 


44% 


•8 


00% 


75 


00% 


Comzne rce 


5,741 


31% 


11,878 


48% 


12,076 


57% 


17,775 


66% 


French 


9,114 


49% 


14,921 


611 


15,035 


72% 


20,203 


75% 


History I 
Geography 


16,566 


90% 


Geog. 
21,928 
Hist. 
21,888 


89% 
89% 


20,144 


96% 


24,654 
25,035 


93% 
93% 


Science 
(Both 

courses 


16,945 


92% 


22,023 


90% 


6,865 


32% 


15,323 


57% 


Total No* of 
Examinees 


18,343 


100% 


24,428 


ioo% 


20,828 


100% 


26,794 


100% 



Source: Department of Education Statistical Reports , 
1973 and 1980. Government Publications 
Office, Dublin. 

In the Senior Cycle the growth of the business and 
industrial sector is even more pronounced (See Table 3 (b) 
below) . Of the three "Arts" subjects two show a 
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•ignifioMit d«clin«. History and Gaography; whilt Txench 
has grovn in popularity aspacially among boys. Its 
popularity in an B.B.C* contaxt is undoubtadly ralatad 
Mora to its coHMrcial rather than tb: it^ Oi^tararyJTaXua. 
Tha scianca, bu^^toesa and technical subjects, however, all 
show considerably greater proportionate increases then 
French in the rates of participation by both sexes* The 
rate of increased participation by girls in Technical 
Drawing, and to a wuch lesser extent in Business Organ- 
ization, are exceptions to this. 

TABLE 3 (b) 
Leaving Certificate 





1973 


p?3a 


1980 




1973 


Girls 


1980 






No. of 
Boys 


t of 

Cohort 


No. Of 
Boys 


% of 

Cohort 


No. of 
Girls 


% of 

Cohort 


No. Of 
Girls 


% of 

Cohort 


Technical 
Drawing 


1,020 


8t 


2,873 


18% 




00% 


17 


00% 


Husiness 

Organis- 
ation 


2,256 


19% 


4,132 


26% 




3,091 


22% 


6.143 


29% 


Biology 


2,493 


21% 


6,410 


40% 


3,844 


28% 


12,899 


62% 


French 


3,903 


32% 


8,319 


52% 


7,880 


58% 


14,347 


69% 


History 


5,358 


45% 


5,958 


37% 


7,421 


55% 


6,997 


33% 


Geography 


8,276 


69% 


8,351 


52% 


8,159 


60% 


8,959 


43% 


Total 
No, of 
Bxasiiness 


11,831 


100% 


15,885 


100% 


13,449 


ioo% 


20,654 


100% 



Source : Departaent of Education Statistical Reports 
1973 and 1980. 



Th«r« «rtt two significant factors i^ich, I think, 
*hav« contributed to this situation, both of which ara 
interrelated. First of all, our society is a socially 
stratified one: "The kinds of cultural resources and 
syabols which the schools select and organize are 
therefore dialectically related to the kinds of 
normative and conceptual consciousness irtiich such a 
society requires** CApple, 1979, p*2*)* At the upper 
echelons of this stratified systea econosdc utility 
deaands that knowledge Cand by ia^lication 3cnowledge 
creators) be produced which will be Macro-econoaically 
beneficial to the »ost powerful classes in society. 
Industrial and scientific knowledge systems are nore 
conspicuous in their realization of this ideal than 
the arts, huaanities and social sciences as Michael 
Apple (1979, pp. 35-40) has recently pointed out. 
Their inaiediately conspicuous economic utility, 
therefore, and their testability have greatly facilit- 
ated their incorporation in the second-level curriculua. 
What is often forgotten in the Irish context, I think, 
is Che extent to which the ultiaate function of. .this 
knowledge also determines the nature of its distribut- 
ion. Those who press -for the introduction of aore 
technological and industrial related knowledge in the 
-curriculum are principally concerned with the maxim- 
isation of opportunities for economic expansion, and 
as Apple has so aptly pointed out: 

... what is actually required (therefore) 
is not the widespread distribution of 
this high status knowledge to the populace 
in general ... As long as the knowledge 
form is continually and efficiently 
produced, the school itself, at least in 
this najor. aspect of its function, is 
efficient. (1979, p. 37.). 
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tern Xm^l% of achUvMMnt, or intend th* exclusion, 
of MM groups froa thi« knowl«49« wUl th*r«for», hm 
readily tol«r«t«d, «s it Is thm production and dawlop- 
Mnt of thm knovl«d9S which is of consequence , (by s 
tiny elite if necessary) , and not the extent of its 
distribution. The strange irony of this preoccupation 
with knowledge producticm is that it is counter-product- 
i/e even within its own terms. A recent paper on 
industrial relations problesw in Ireland (Roche, 1981) 
highlighted the feet that so auch of industrial strife 
is contingent on the hierarchical structure of the 
business sector itself. By inplication, therefore, the 
hierarchical distribution of the knowledge systems whieh 
help realize these structures must be open to question. 

The pre-occupation with the production rather than 
utilixation of knowledge systems in the business sector, 
of course, merits a similar criticism to that spplied 
to all knowledge systems in the earlier part of the 
paper- That is, an swareness of one's collective 
interdependence cannot be easily developed when people 
are educated to perceive phenomena independent of their 
social constructs and effects. 

It would be inaccurate, however, to represent the 
concern for hsving economically utilixable subjects on 
the school curriculum, as a conspiracy by an elite. It 
csn only occur because of the cultural context in which 
it is located. The unprecedented rise in the standards 
of living over the last twenty years in Ireland has, I 
thinXr both laid the basis for the dominance of what 
Mannheim calls the *econoaic sphere" and, is, at the 
same time, indicative of its pre-eminsnce. As Mannheim 
has pointed out: 
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(Ifh«n} • • •th«* • ••conomic sphere. 
beeOMS dcminant (It) tends to bring 
•11 hxittsn activities into its orbit, 
including even actions and reactions 
which have nothing directly to do 
with economic behaviour at all* 

•••(It produces) great changes in the 
social function, and consequently 
also in the actual fom, of the 
intellectual, spiritual and cultural 
factors incur society^ (1952, p^244)^ 

tfhat I mm saying, therefore, is, that rational 
economic self-interest is a najor cultural value in 
Irish society and it exists in a dialectical relation- 
ship to the rising standards of living themselves^ 
The centrality of economic self-interest as a cultural 
value is trtiat grants public legitimacy to the 
expansion of industrial-business-scientific knowledge 
in. the second-level sector. 

In the next section of this paper, however, I shall 
try to explain how the economic (and indeed political) 
self-interest of certain sections of Irish society are 
much better served by second-level schools than those 
of others. 



Socio-political Functions Implicity Realized by 
Second-Level Schooling . 

ffhile the first two major sections of this paper 
were devoted to an analysis of the explicit goals of 
second-level schooling, this third section is devoted 
to an analysis of its implicit functions • At the 
outset of this paper it was pointed out that educational 
reforms have not been very effective in producing a 
more egalitarian society. (For further international 
evidence of this cf. Levin 1931). Even within the 
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•ducat iOMX syttM it'Mlf thmv is a good dMl of 
•vidanca that •ducational rafona hava dona littXa to 
altar clasa basad dif farantials in ratas of ratantion 
bayond tha aga of coapulaory achooling (cf . Clancy 
and Sanson 1979, for avidanca on Iraland) , what I 
wish to isolata in this saction of tha papar ara a 
nuabar of iaportant, (and to My aind naglactad), 
aociological factors, which halp axplain tha sarious 
undar-raprasantation of lowar socioacono«ic groups in 
tha non-cosqpulsory sactor of sducation. My focus of 
attantion, thsrafore, will ba on structural variablas. 
I s», howavar, Kaanly awara of tha rola of tha 
individualistic factors in axplaining this phanonanon. 

The point of departure here is, of necessity, a 
coaaantary on tha social structure of Irish society 
itself. In its stratification systea it generally 
rasaablas a pyraaid In structure; there are a large 
nunbar of relatively low incone parsons at tha basa 
(27 per cant being actually below the poverty line 
according to 6 Cinn^ida (1980) , and a ainority holding 
positions of power and wealth at the apax (Rottaan 
and Hannan, 1981, pp. 7, 8). By definition, therefore, 
only a tiny minority can attain positions of power and 
privilege in a •pyraaidic* situation. In othar words, 
I.Q. ^ Effort cannot equal nerit (cf. Young 1958) i^en 
only a limited number of meritorious positions exist 
in the first place. However, because educational 
credentials have formally replaced nepotism as the 
legitimate mechanisms for distributing positions of 
power and privilege, (where this applies), what happens 
in and through schooling is intimately bound up with 
the stratfication system of the social structure. For 
those inheritors of substantial unearned wealth 
educational credentials are denirable, though not 
essential, to legitimate their status positions; these 
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ar« in a minority howavar. For th« Majority, tha 
natura of tha cradantiala ona attaina aarioualy 
influancaa ona* a atatua location on tha pyramid. 
Succaaa, therafora, ia a ralativa thingi it naana 
having ralativaly »ora aducational cradantiala than 
othara aaaking tha sana poaition» Bacauaa incraaaing 
nuBbara ara attaining all typaa of aacond-laval 
cradantiala in racant yaara (cf • Dapartaant of 
Education, Statiatical Raporta 1972 - 1980/81) tha 
Mrkat valua of low grada educational cradantiala, for 
axaapla the Intamediate Certificate or a Paaa Leaving 
Certificate, haa fallen conaiderably* Pupila, therefore, 
who know that they are only likely to attain auch 
credentiaXa have little incentive to atay in achool* Aa 
competenciea in reading and writing are important for 
attaining educational credentiala the findinga of a 
national study of aixth class pupils by (Pontes and 
Kellaghan» 1977, p. 17) are relevant here. They found 
that children whose parents were unemployed, unclass- 
ifiable, and invalided, were thoae mont likely to be 
handicapped at reading and writing, while the children 
of unakilled and akilled manual workers were the next 
in order of incompetence. Becauae therefore, aa this 
study indicates, the children from lower socioeconomic 
groups are moat likely to be the underachievera in 
achool they have little to gain by staying on in school 
and attaining, at best, low grade educational credent- 
iala which will not secure them any significant 
advantage in the job market. 

Any explanation of why children from lower socio- 
economic groups are under- represented in the non- 
compulaory sector of education must take cognizance of 
the role played by the school system itself in this 
regard. 
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flMra is emuiMt^lm «viame« from Wsttmin,Wrmom 
md tlM Obittd tUtet that tb« ealtural j^ractiM* of 
tha school facllitata tha aarly 4apartara, aB4 
ralatlvaly poor parfoxmuiea, of childraiif frott lowr 
•ocloacoiKMac groups. Paul Willis* (1977) rasaarch has 
shown how tha cultural clash batwaan working class hoys 
and school avantually laads to tha boys* aalf-alisin- 
ation froM tha systa«, i^ila Angala Ncltobbia (1977) has 
highlightad a similar phanoaanon with raspact to 
wor)cing class girls. Furthar»ora# Bourdiau*s (1977) 
%#or)c in Franca has indicatad claarly how tha cultural 
clinata of school lifa is assantially »iddla clasSf and 
is anatheM in Mny raspacts to childran froM a 
diffarant cultural contaxt. A similar point is atada 
in raspact of puraly linguistic practicas by Labov 
(1973) in tha Unitad Statas. That tha school athos, 
tharafora, is assantially a middla class ona, and that 
thara is an inevitabla dysjunction batwaan itsalf and 
«K>r)cing class cultural practicas , saans wall substant* 
iatad by tha aforamantionad avidanca. it is tha 
cultural dysjunction batwaan two traditions, tharafora, 
which halps facilitata tha aarly dapartura of working 
class childran from non-coapulsory education (Cohan, 
1981) • 

Inevitably ona asks, **is it not possible, to change 
either the culture of working class pupils or tha 
culture of the school so that the two can synchronise? 

First of all it is not possible to change the 
ideological superstructures (viz. values, attitudes, 
beliefs and tastes) of a culture without changing the 
political, economic and social substructures which lead 
to their devalopment in the first place, in other 
«K>rds, if one wishes to see changes in working class 
values, tastes and lifestyles, one must change the 



political Afid •eonoMic substructurts, such as lioufing, 
laval of iacOM# and vorXing conditions, which 
facilitata tha davalopsMiit of idaological cultura in 
tha first placa (cf.XAna, 1972, Cagan, 1970). This 
is assantially a political and •conottic problas nora 
than an aducational ona. 

tvan with ragard to a changa in tha cultura of a 
school political and aconoadc considarations also com 
to baar. As Z hava pointad out in tha aarliar part of 
this papar, low lavals of attainnant by cartain groups 
will ba raadily tolaratad fron school bacausa of tha 
aconoMic and political functions thay sarva. Onca 
schools (and collagas) produca both Knowladga and 
Xnovladga craators who will halp Mxiaisa profit for 
tha businass, profassional and industrial aactora thay 
ara not likaly to axparianca »uch prassura to changa. 
It ia not likaly, tharafora, that schools will ba undar 
praaaura to changa tha cultural cli»ata in which thay 
trana»it thia ao callad Waluabla* Xnowladga to cartain 
pupila ao auccassfully. To quaation tha cultural 
contaxt of achool (or indaad tha knowladga systass it 
trana»ita) ia to quaation tha lagitiaacy of tha many 
vaatad intarasts it sarvas, and is tharafora liabla to 
ba atrongly raaiatad* Tha cultural practicas of school 
lifa, tharafora, oparata implicitly as aocial control 
Mchanisaa facilitating tha salf-alimination of lowar 
aocioaconomic groupa from non-compulaory aducation at 
an aarly staga. One cannot adaquataly axplain thia 
phen<»anon in terns of a 'conapiracy theory of vested 
intaraat*. Bowevar, a theory of educational and 
cultural laiasez-faire would be extremely useful. The 
socially selected nature of third-level participants in 
this country means that there ia considerable inter- 
changeability between political, economic, educational 
and intellectual elites. Thoae who define the purpoaes 
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of •duoation, thmftox; art prttoinanUy item thm 
Biddl* and uppar aocioaconoMlc groups. Baeauaa of this 
tKay aost llkaly sbara tha *dowiiii assuaptions* of 
tbair teck9rouBd as GouXdaar 11970, p. 30) has poiatad 
outi Baia9 middla class, ha says is to dawiid *ttaafttl* 
nass*, it is to ba 'proachiavaaant* and 'proindividual* 
istic* 11970, p.63). What saass to aaar^a, tharafora, 
is a dually bcisad systaa of aducational laissai faira. 
On tha ona haiid, tha intarasts of political and 
aconoaiic alitas ara baing satiafactorily sarvad ty tha 
aducational status quo. On tha othar hand, aducation-* 
alists thaaaalvas ara not challan9in9 tha aducational 
ordar sharing as thay do tha doMin assumptions of 
othar alitas. 

in conclusion, it is suggastad hara, that aacond-* 
laval schools iaplicitly aarva tha sociopolitical 
intarasts of uppar socioacononic groups in Irish 
sociaty at tha axpansa of tha lowar. Thraa sajor 
structural factors contributa to thist <1) Tha ralativa* 
ly low aarkat valua of tha aducational cradantials 
■ost attainabla by loirar socioaconoaic groups; <2) tha 
intaraction batwaan tha middla class cultural practicas 
of tha school and tha noraa and valuas of working class 
traditions, and finally, (3) tha control axarcisad by 
axisting alitas ovar tha daf inition of what is approp- 
riata aducational axparianca for all aaabars of 
sociaty. 



Conclusion 

In this papar I hava prasantad a sociological 
analysis and critique of soa^ of the explicit and 
iiQ>licit functions of second- level schooling. 



«^«UoMaioli|)M%iv«mM}iiiiMrt«ii«i*- 'ilmifixtimakt''^ 

^Xtik-^o^tMXm €hjmtkmm art .mtMnUr^pcMiMiS*' 

oi; .a «ivio pMnoMiM U: Mt sdtqoaU MlMi it '^^^ < 
iMovpoxMM • aogially aitttsf^ dlataalon* ^ It'ila* 
alto polat^d.mtt that littla d» kncmu lA'tte first' ^ 
pXaea about thi^ ;«bil!itr of) ^achools^ to toaeh oo^aitivo 
akillOf and ,iaooiidly«' that: avan if .it can toaoh thap/ * 
thara it no daf inita aviidanca that thia laaming oaa ba 
appliad .in logically, unralatad araaa. ' - 

Tha aacond najor part of tha papar vaa' cbhcariiajl 
with an anhlysia* of tha typa of kaovladga ahieh has 
gainad ourrioular praaBinaaoa^ in raeaat^ yaara*- Tha- ' 
focua of attaation hara waa on nhy aciaatific^'baaiaaaa 
and induatrially ralavant aab jaeta* hara attainad ao 
■Hch cpnuagnrary adocational iaportaaoa. Yh^ Mia 
raasona for thia X argna vara firatly^ tha danaad'for- 
aeoootticaIXy utilisabla fcaovladga fros tha baainaaa and 
iaduatrial alitaa« aad« aacoodly*' tha davalopMnt of 
rational acoaoaic talf*intaraat aa a ■ajor ottltaral 
valaa* .tofinitacy ia graatad to tha daiada of tha > 
f oxMr ^ through . tha alMat oaivaraal poblie ' aceaptanca - 
of tha lattar. • . • ^ . r , . 

Tha baliaf, ho«avar« that tha aaxiaiaation of 'tha 
production of aconoaically utilisabla knowladga ia 
aoMhov going to aarva tha aconoaic aalf <*iataraat of a 
aajori^ of aociatal naabara ia ahoan to ba quaatiooabla 
in tha lattar aaction of tha papar. Stmctaral faaturaa 
of tha atratlfication 'ayataa itaaif^ bo^ acting 
diractiy-aiid nadlatad t^oa^fh tha achoola* cuitura; 
faciliUta alnd prac^ipitata tiim aariy aliMljiatiofi of iowar 
aocioaconoMic grovqpa froai non-coapulsory adocatioo. 




Hy critiqiM ok •eoooAic uUlitariaaiMi doot »ot 
Mst soUly on tho injusticot it f«cilit«tot but also 
arlMt boeaiM« of tho valuot on uliich it io prosiaood. 
"Tho focusing of public intorost on tho uoofuXnots of 
tho individual rotults in tho focusing on tho sido of 
lifo that has significanco, not in its porsonal 
uniquonoss# but only in its conparability, its inforior 
or suporior usofulnoss to othors". (Gouldnor^ 1970« 
p.64). 0no*s valuo bocoMs contingont on ono*s 
coffparativo usofulnoss. Not only, thoroforo, aro pooplo 
ovaluatod and rovardod publicly according to thoir 
usofulnossV but only a particular kind of usofulnoss is 
rovardod. Only those activitios conspicuously and 
iJOMdiatoly involvod in tho production of profitable 
goods and sorvicos nor it rewards. Those persons and 
activities not so involved are accorded unvarrently ion 
status in the pubic sphere. The old# the sick, the 
handicapped and, of course, persons in the work of 
"caring" are examples that »ost ianediately cone to 
»ind. 

To redefine the educational purposes of second- 
level schooling is to redefine the public values that 
support it. This X believe to be a twofold task; at 
once the creation of a new and nore just economic order, 
and the deliberate reconstructing of the nature of 
educational understanding to incorporate a socially 
situated dimension. 
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THE TEACHER AND POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION IN 
NORTHERH IRELAND POST-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



Jaaes HcKernan 



Introduction 

During the past twenty years there have been a 
plethora of studies concerned with political social-* 
izatlon. Indeed, the area has becone a specialism 
within the broader discipline of political science. 
This literature Is of Immense Importance to those 
interested in the 'Northern Ireland problem' insofar 
as it may contribute to our understanding of the 
relationships between family ^ peer group, community, 
media and formal education with political behaviour. 

The purpose of the research reported in this study 
Is twoford: first, I wish to provide a general review 
of the literature concerned with the school as an agent 
of political socialization. In particular the role of 
the teacher and the effects of the formal school 
curriculum. Secondly, I wish to present the results of 
a survey of 202 post-primary teachers' attitudes and 
views related to the treatment of controversial 
political and social issues In Northern Ireland schools. 
The scope of the research is not focussed on the role 
of the major agents of political socialization external 
to the behavioural setting of the schools such as the 
family, community, peer group, or media; nor does this 
work seek to address the question of the relative 
importance of these agents as significant forces for 
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political socialisation, as thesn quostions have bean 
considered elsei^ere (AlMond and Verba, 1963; Bess and 
Tomey, 1967; Easton and Dennis, 1969; Langton, 1969; 
Dawson and Prewitt, 1969). The central focus is, 
therefore, on the relationship between the effects of 
formal education and the political socialization 
process. 

Researchers in Northern Ireland have seldom 
pointed their rapiers at teacher populations, 
preferring pupils as the subjects of their investig- 
ations. Given that schools do serve a political 
function, the specific research question dealt with in 
this study is: What do we know about teacher beliefs 
related to the process of political socialization? 



Defining Political Socialization 

Since the seminal work of Kyman (1959) various 
definitions of political socialization have been 
preferred. The definition offered in this study is 
derived from the work of Easton and Dennis (1969) who 
refer to political socialization as "those developmental 
processes through which persons acquire political 
orientations and patterns of behaviour". In essence, 
political socialization refers to the ways in which 
society transmits political culture from generation to 
generation (Langton, 1969). Another writer, Greenstein 
(1965), refers to political socialization as "all 
political learning, formal and Informal, deliberate and 
unplanned, at every stage of the life cycle". 
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School and Teacher Effecf 

BistoricaXXy, schools have been playing an 
Increasingly isportant role in political education as 
they have taken over many of the fimctions of the 
family regarding formal education. In fact, in some 
revolutionary regimes such as China, Cuba, Viet Nam 
and Tanzania, the school is viewed as the major 
instrument for effecting cultural reconstruction and 
Imparting political ideology. 

Recent research (Hess and Tomey, 1967; Sigel, 
1970 and Ehman, 1980) indicates that schools may 
function as major agents of political socialization. 
These studies indicate that schools have an important 
part to play in providing individuals with knowledge and 
information relating to politics, yet it is still a 
moot question whether schools effect significant changes 
In political attitudes and behaviour. 

In a national study of twelve thousand American 
pupils of all ages, Hess and Torney (1967) have argued 
that the school appears to be the most important and 
effective instrument of political socialization. It 
reinforces community institutions and contributes a 
cognitive dimension to political involvement. As an 
agency of political socialization it operates through 
classroom instruction and ceremonies. Similarly, a 
five nation study by Almond and Verba (1963) indicates 
that formal education plays a very significant role in 
creating political awareness. 

The most thorough review of the effects of 
schooling on political socialization in America has been 
reported by Ehman (1980). Ehman concludes by stating 
that the curriculum was found to be effective in the 
transmission of knowledge and information but not in 
influencing political attitudes and participation. 



Pupils* social class position # participation in school 
affairs, and school ethos and cliMte were all seen as 
being significantly related to changes in pupils' 
political behaviour. 

The iJBportance of the teacher in the process is 
fundamental. Goldenson (1976) reported ivpressive 
effects of teachers on political attitudes. Ihe results 
showed that an experimental curriculum development 
project had significant effects on pupils' political 
attitudes, particularly when the teacher was seen as 
possessing "high credibility • . Teachers who were viewed 
as low on "credibility* were found to have negative 
effects on political attitude change and acquisition. 

The effects of social class and community should 
not be overlooked. Litt (1963) posits that political 
messages transmitted by schools differ according to the 
conmunity location of the school. Litt has found that 
political awareness and educational participation was 
highest in high soclo-ecoromic status communities. 
Similarly, Langton (1969) suggests that altering the 
school enrironment of lower socio-economic status pupils 
may help to overcome typical political disabilities. 
Lanqton studied the political attitudes of lower 
status pupils in working class (homogeneous) schools 
and in heterogeneously integrated schools. The results 
indicated that homogeneous working class schools tend 
to reinforce low levels of political efficacy, political 
interest, political participation and political 
intolerance. On the other hand, lower socio-economic 
status pupils attending heterogeneous social class 
schools expressed higher levels of political interest, 
participation, efficacy and tolerance. It would seem 
that exposure to curriculum characterised by higher 
social class norms appears to influence resocialisation 
in the direction of higher social class norms and values. 
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Turning to the Republic of Ireland, Raven and 
llhelan (1976) found that working class children from 
Inner city areas were nore likely to be less satisfied 
with government than children from rural areas and 
that first year post-primary pupils did not have a 
clear grasp of the concept of "country". The results 
also showed that girls were more supportive of antl- 
vlolence than boys. 

In the Appalachian studies conducted by Hlrsch 
(1969) It was reported that with children between the 
ages of 10 and 17 years of age, the most Important 
source of political Information was the media rather 
than formal education. The Importance of the media 
was also asserted by Fowlkes (1974), with schooling 
exerting some Influence on the formation of political 
attitudes £UQong 17 year old American pupils. 

Huff (1974) found that amoung 1,000 schoolboys In 
North Carolina the school effects on political 
attitudes were minimal. Huff concluded that most 
attitudes were related to media and home factors. 

There has been a good deal of controversy over the 
effects of the formal civics curriculum. Studies by 
Russell (1972, 1974), Mercer (1973) and Langton and 
Jennings (1967) Indicate the Ineffectiveness of the 
civics curriculum on political behaviour. In hla study 
of three thousand schoolboys In Northern Ireland, aged 
8 to 16 years, James Russell (1972, 1974) reported that 
formal courses In civics make little or no difference 
to the political attitudes of those who take them. 
Russell suggests that political attitudes In Ulster are 
formed while the child Is very young and still anchored 
to the family, and that the chief Influences upon 
political outlooks may not be gradual exposure to 
different socialization agents, whether church, school, 
media or family, but rather the attitudes are precurslve ? 
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that is, th« religion of on«*s parents, as prescribad 
at birth, may ba tha singla nost important factor in 
dataninin? one's political outlook. Russall (1974) 
suggasts that just as one might explain a child giving 
allegiance to the British crotm if bom in England, or 
to tha AMrican government if bom in the United States, 
so one might hypothesize that birth as a Catholic or 
Protestant in Northern Ireland may be the primary 
determinant of outlooks on regimes. 

Several other studies indicate little or no 
assocation between formal instruction and the develop* 
ment of political values and beliefs. Rorton (1963) 
found that formal courses in civics had little effect 
in shaping attitudes about the U.S. Bill of Rights. 
At third level education, Shick and Somit (1963) 
investigated the idea that greater knowledge of politics 
would nessarily lead to greater participation ikr political 
activity. However f these researchers concluded that 
greater political knowledge led neither to greater 
student interest in politics nor to increased political 
participation. 

The tranmission of civic knowledge to the young is 
one of the avowed objectives of education in most 
countries and formal courses in civics, social studies 
and political education are viewed as the chief mechan- 
ism for realising tnis objective. In a national study, 
Patrick (1972) argues that traditional civics courses 
do little to create political awareness or to instill 
knowledge among pupils in America. Patrick showed 
that when experimental curriculum materials, methods 
and modes of instruction were developed, pupils produced 
significant gains in political knowledge among a sample 
of 14 year olds. 
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Langton and Jennings (1967) found that the Civics 
curriculum had little or no impact on pupils* political 
attitudes except in the case of black minority pupils 
from lower socio-economic status backgrounds* 

In Northern Ireland, Jenkins and O'Connor (1980) 
found that pupils exposed to an experimental social and 
cultural studies curriculum project between 12 and 16 
years of age, dealing with controversial political and 
social issues, were found to be significantly more 
tolerant and understanding of outgroups than pupils not 
participating in the curriculum project, thus echoing 
the findings of Goldenson (1976) Patrick (1972) and 
Ellison (1974). 

Ellison (1974) demonstrated that by implementing 
values clarification teaching strategies in high school 
civics courses, significant results were produced in 
pupils* political attitude formation. The effects of 
experimental curriculum development work bear further 
analysis in that it suggests that pupils* attitudes, 
knowledge and behaviour are subsequently affected after 
treatment of innovative curricula. When no special 
curriculum effects are mounted the traditional civics 
curriculum appears to be somewhat ineffective in its 
influences on pupils* political learning. Yet a 
warning bell should be sounded here. Tapper and 
Salter (1978) suggest that we should not expect to find 
massive experimentation and curriculum development in 
Britain in the area of political education at a time 
when the economic picture and the curriculum reform 
movement of the 1960*8 and 1970*8 are grinding to a 
halt. Furthermore, the climate is one of returning to 
the mastery of basic competencies rather than experiment- 
ing with new modes of teaching politics. 
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Th«rtt is toM •vidsnc« frott th« Mcond National 
JUsMSMnt of Educational Progratt <IIAEP# 1978) in 
AMrica, that shows a significant daclina in political 
knowladga and attitudas of 13 to 17 yaar old pupils of 
social studias and cititanship during tha pariod 1969* 
1976. Pupil knowladga about tha structura and function 
of govarnaant showad tha most dranatic daclina* 

Studies of teachars in tha political learning 
process have been few in nuaber. Research by Jennings 
and Zeigler (1970) suggests that teachers tend to keep 
a *low profile' on political expression in American 
classrooas* Tha researchers argue that this is nost 
likely due to the effects of regionalism, educational 
qualifications and years of teaching experience. Their 
data indicate that southern teachers were more reluctant 
than northern teachers to take up political ideas in 
schools* The results indicated that teachers with 
higher educational qualifications and longevity of 
teaching experience were most likely to deal with 
contentious political issues* 

In a survey of teachers in the Republic of Ireland 
concerned with teacher perceptions of educational 
objectives, Raven, et ah <1975) found that 90 per cent 
of teachers of academic pupils believed that education 
should * promote a sense of duty toward community*; yet 
only 46 per cent of these teachers believed that this 
objective was attained* It is of interest to note that 
only 44 per cent of the teachers (N » 612) believed it 
important that pupils "be aware of the prolonged 
struggle for Irish freedom and are determined to 
uphold the ideals which inspired it", and only 36 per 
cent of teachers felt this goal was attained in their 
teaching* 

In a recent study of teacher dogmatism in Northern 
Ireland, McKernan (1981) found that teachers who were 
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•ngag^d activtly in an •xp«riMntal eurrieulua d«v«lop- 
Mnt project were aore open-sinded and less dogaatic 
than their colleagues in Catholic or state controlled 
post-priaary schools* 

One of the interesting features of the literature 
is the a2aos>. coaplete absence of studies that focus 
on the relationship between religious coi^>osition of 
schools and political iiocialization effects* Studies 
by Leatheraan (1962) and Trost (1971) offer few inter- 
pretable findings* Given the iaportance of the 
religious factor in Northern Ireland f this will be a 
Key variable in the present study* Because religion is 
ascribed at birth and because coaaunal groups are 
highly segregated along religious lines in teras of 
housing, education, sport and politics, a child aay 
never be exposed to another child holding different 
religious beliefs except across a barricade* 

It should be borne in mind that one of th'^ -^jor 
features of political education is that it is h ly 
value-laden, and ideological in nature* Most of the 
studies reported make no attempt to study the under- 
lying ideologies offered in political education, nor 
do they attempt to explore the values and norms of 
specific groups and relate these to local conditions 
and human situations* In order to make the process of 
political learning understandable, researchers need to 
focus upon local culture and specific controversial 
issues and interpret these in relation to the society 
that the schools serve* Despite the fact that schools 
serve as agencies of political socialization, there 
have been too few studies of teachers in the political 
learning process* From the varied and diverse studies 
reported above it would appear that i^ile schools may 
contribute a cognitive dimension toward pupil 
acquisition of political information they do not 
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functio^ v«ry •ff«€tiv«Iy as influtntial agents of 
political attitude foraation or political participation, 
tha rasaarch raportad in part two of this papar saaks 
to axaaina taachar baliafs about political aducation 
in Northarn iraland and thareby go sona way toward 
illuminating tha rola of tha taachar in political 
laaming in a dividad sociaty. 



The Survay of Taachara* Attitudes to Social and 
folitical Socialization in Northern Ireland 

The purpose of the research on which this section 
Is based was to investigate, by social survey nethods, 
ti^e attitudes and knowledge of teachers in twenty post^ 
primary schools in Northern Ireland in relation to 
dealing with political issues and social situations of 
a contentious nature in the classroom. In particular, 
the survey was mounted to collect data relevant to 
teachers* attitudes and knowledge concerning: 

(1) the philosophy of the school on socio- 
political education? 

(2) the role of the teacher in the social- 
ization process; 

(3) appropriate methods and materials for 
dealing with such controversial issues; 

(4) specific Issues of a controversial nature 
regarded as contentious by teachers 
relating to Northern Ireland life and 
Culture* 

The importance of learning more about social- 
ization agents in Northern Ireland hardly needs stating. 
Understanding communal group behaviour patterns and 
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alleglant vi«vt and praetieaa y halp to illuninata 
the ''Northern Ireland Probles' and thus suggest 
possible strategies for resc/lvitg intergroup differances. 
For the past twelve year» there have been constant 
rioting, demonstrations, bonbi.ngs, assasinations and 
other civil disturbances Over two thousand people 
have been killed. There Is very little doubt that the 
present "troubles'* have had a significant effect upon 
the behaviour of children (Fraser, 1971; Russell, 1974; 
Harbison and Harbison, 1980). Unfortunately, we do 
not have enough data*based studies to support or refute 
the many hypotheses that have been advanced concerning 
the effects of socialization. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this study to focus upon one major agent of 
social, religious and political socialization - the 
teacher, and attempt to identify teacher attitudes and 
knowledge about this process. The effects of the 
school should not be underestimated. The average pupil 
will spend around fifteen thousand hours at school 
during the course of their formal education through 
post-primary schooling. 



Background "to the Study 

The research reported in this study was mounted in 
connection with a large scale social studies curriculum 
development project in a number of Northern Ireland 
post-primary schools. The experimental curriculum 
being developed emphasised the need to deal with 
controversial cultural issues involving politics and 
social issues in Northern Ireland.* 

* Based on the work of the Schools Cultural Studies 
Project, (SCSP) a school-based curriculum development 
project (1973-1980) linked with the Education Centre, 
New University of Ulster, Coleraine, Northern Ireland. 




thm alA of thm social studi«s curriculum was to 
d«v«lop pupils* und«rstandin9 of Northern Ireland 
culture and of tha social situations and con^rovarsial 
issuas ralatad to contemporary life in the six coxmties 
of Horthern Ireland* 



The Nature of Controversial Social and Political Issues 

For the purposes of this inquiry, a controversial 
issue* is defined as any issue where one or more of its 
proposed solutions conflicts with the cherished beliefs, 
attitudes or values of some group of individuals* It 
is an issue to which no solution has been found that is 
acceptable to all* When a course of action is formul*- 
ated so that there is consensus of opinion which 
virtually all individuals or groups in society accept, 
then the issue is no longer controversial* 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The respondents consisted of 202 post-primary 
teachers in twnty pilot schools associated with the 
Schools Cultural Studies Project. The achieved 
population consisted of 12S teachers in Catholic 
maintained schools and 77 teachers employed in State 
controlled schools* While not a random sample, the 
schools were representative of grammar, technical, 
secondary intermediate and coiiprehensive. Schools were 

*See Table 6 for the list of specific controversial 
social and political issues identified by teachers 
in the present study. 



situated in rural and urban backgrounds and located 
near to and far from the border with the Republic of 
Ireland and from areas of severe polit-xcal violence as 
well as areas of relative peace and tranquility. 



The Instrument 

The researcher developed, with the assistance of 
participating project teachers, a four-part questionn- 
aire consisting of one hundred and six items requesting 
data on teacher characteristics, attitudes to teaching 
controversial issues, attitudes to curriculum change 
and the relative importance of constraints on handling 
controversial issues. The instrument consisted of 
ninety-three dependent and thirteen independent variables. 
The results discussed in this paper are concerned 
primarily with teachers' views and opinions concerning 
the treatment of controversial polifxcal and social 
issues. 



Mode of Analysis 

The teacher data were coded for tabulation and 
subsequently punched on IBM cards suitable for 
statistical analysis. The data were analysed in 
accordance with procedures implemented in the Statist- 
ical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) as described 
by Nie, Bent and Hull (1970). Chi-square was used as 
the main test of statistical significance. For the 
purposes of this study the level of statistical 
significance adopted was the .05 level. 

Cronbach's Alpha (internal consistency reliability 
index) was computed for the Specific Controversial 
Issues Scale. 
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8p»cific I««u>« ScaU (itMi* 16-50) Reliability 
was co«pute<l to h% .96. Tha al{^a coafficient of 
internal consistency reflects the degree of reliability 
aaong items of a scale in tervs of overlapping variance. 



RgSULTS 

Findings for the Whole Teacher Population 

Before proceeding with a nore detailed analysis of 
the findings of the whole teacher population to Part 1 
of the survey questionnaire, it might be instructive to 
consider two vital issues related to the handling of 
controversial issues. First, what is the frequency with 
%rhich contentious issues arise in Northern Ireland 
schools, and secondly, to what extent do teachers actually 
handle explosive social, religious and political issues 
if indeed they do arise in the course of their teaching? 

Table 1 sets out the responses for teachers in 
State and Catholic second- level schools with regard to 
the frequency of controversial issues arising in class. 

TABLE 1 

School Type by Frequency of Controversial Issues 

How often do controversial issues arise 
in the course of your teaching? 



Most of Hardly Never 
School Type time Sometimes ever arise 
% % % % 

Protestant 

(N « 77) 3.9 59.7 31.2 5.2 
Catholic 

(N • 125) 4.0 72.6 21.8 1.6 
Chi-square • 13.97 3af, p < .01 

Q : 

(J-i 72 




A very small minority of teachers (approximately 4 per 
cent) report that controversial issues arise "most of 
the time". The table does indicate, that a majority 
of catholic and Protestant teachers feel that contro- 
versial issues arise "sometimes", although catholics 
report that the occurrence of controversial issues is 
more frequent than teachers in state schools. Finally, 
it is important to note that Protestant teachers are 
more inclined to say that such issues hardly ever or 
never arise. These differences are statistically 
significant (p < .01). 

Given that teachers, by and large, feel that 
contentious issues occur in the course of their teaching, 
the next question of importance is: To what extent do 
teachers handle controversial issues? Table 2 provides 
useful data for the answer to this question. 

TABLE 2 

Typ€ of School by Handling of Controversial Issues 



If indeed controversial issues arise in 
your teaching, to what extent do you 
handle them in your teaching? 



Issues 
never 
arise 
% 



Deal with 
them most 
of the time 



Deal with 
them some 
of the time 



Never deal 
with them 



% 



% 



% 



Protestants 



(N - 77) 



2.6 



49.4 



37.7 



10.4 



Catholics 



(N » 125) 2.4 



56.5 



38.7 



2.4 



Chi'square • 16.80 3df, p < .001 



Th« findings r«port«d abovt indicate that Catholic 
t«ach«rs ar« Mor* raady to handle controversial issuas 
if in fact they do occur in the course of clansrooai 
practice. However, it should be borne in Bind, that a 
Majority of teachers in both types of schools, are 
willing to handle contentious issues if they occur. 
Protestants report a tendency to avoid, or not treat 
controversial subjects if indeed they do arise. 

The findings reported in the tables above have 
serious implications if one is to regard the teacher 
as an agent of political or religious socialization, 
particularly in a society where loyalties and alleg- 
iances are divided. 

Table 3 sets out the responses of teachers in 
Protestant and Catholic schools on variables 1-3 of 
the questionnaire. This part of the questionnaire 
was particularly concerned with: the role of the school 
on controversial Issues on three dimonsions; the 
perceived need of change in social education; the 
responsibility of the school to treat controversy and 
attitudes to a non-involVement strategy for schools. 

The results of Table 3 lend considerable support 
to the notion that Catholic teachers believe that the 
school should play an active rolo in the treatment of 
controversial Issues, through the implementation of 
changes in social education practice. Secondly, item 
2 indicates that while the majority of teachers, both 
Catholic and Protestant agree that the school h<is a 
function to perform regarding controversial items, the 
difference in response suggests that Catholic teachers 
are more strongly united in their agreement to this 
principle. The results of teacher .responses to items 
1 and 2 may suggest that Catholic teachers may be more 
reform-minded in their disposition than their Protestant 
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colleagues* Refora-»lnded in the sense that they are 
more open and willing to put the crunch issues in 
politics and religion facing Northern Ireland culture 
up for examination and to see their role as one of 
creating the conditions that facilitate awareness of 
issues and their understanding by pupils. 



TABLE 3 

Differences between responses of Catholic and 
Protestant Teachers on the Role of the School 
and Controversial Issues 



Item Religion SA A d SD 
. % % % % 

1* Time is ripe for changes Prot. 42.9 44.2 11.7 1.3 
in social education of 

Northern Ireland pupils R.C. 49.2 46.0 3.2 1.6 

- 16.18 3df, P < .001 



2. Schools have a respons- 
ibility to include con- Prot. 39.0 44.2 14.3 2.6 
troversial issues in 

the curriculum r.C. 49.2 45.2 4.0 1.6 

X^ « 21.59 3df, P < .001 



3. Schools should transmit 

knowledge and facts and Prot. 10.4 16.9 46.8 26.0 
ignore controversial 

issues. R.C. 5.6 12.9 47.6 33.9 

X^ - 8.49 3df, P < .05 



Analysis of the results of item 3 reveals that 
Protestant teachers are slightly more inclined to ignore 
controversial issues (although a substantial majority 
on both sides of the religious barrier feel that the 
school should not only be concerned with facts and 
knowledge) than Catholic teachers. To support the view 
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that the •chools's role !• one of knowledge trenMlssion 
alone could be called a "preservationlat" strategy that 
la aore concerned with paaalng on and preaervlng 
elesenta from the paat* The conaequencea of puraulng 
thla "preservationist** strategy is that schools vould 
carry on their work apart tram the events that are 
shaping political and indeed, cultural change in Ulster. 

TABLE 4 

School Type by Role of Teacher on Procedural 
Neutrality 



Item Religion SA A D SD 

% % % % 



A teacher should 










aspire to neutrality 


Prot. 26 


.0 


57.1 


14.3 2.6 


in the teaching of 










controversial issues 


R.C. 29 


.0 


45.2 


21.8 4.0 




» 9.48 3 


df 


r P < 


.05 



Table 4 is concerned with teacher attitudes toward 
the role of "neutrality* on controversial issues. The 
researcher wished to test the hypothesis that neutrality 
was an acceptable way for the teacher to behave. This 
strategy has been widely advocated by Stenhouse (1970) 
through the Humanities Curriculum Project, and has been, 
no doubt, widely misunderstood by teachers (Elliott, 
1973) . Stenhouse has argued that the teacher should not 
use his or her authority to influence the views of 
pupils, but rather to help pupils treat all views 
according to critical principles. When we examine the 
results of table 4 we find that some interesting, but 
curiouQ findings emerge. Among Protestants, 83 per cent 
either strongly agree or agree with the concept of 
**neutrality**, while 74 per cent of Catholic teachers 
favour this strategy , (earlier we found that Protestants 
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supported »ore than Catholics, the idea that teachers 
should be permitted to voice their own opinions on 
value issues). On the basis of these findings, 
Protestants agree more than Catholics with neutrality 
<P < .05) yet both groups are highly agreeable to 
neutrality as a strategy of handling controversial 
issues. 

In ^-ecent years a number of writers have debated 
the merits and demerits of teaching Irish history in 
Northern Ireland schools. Some (Magee, 1975) have 
called for an improvement in Irish history courses in 
order to give pupils a broader understanding of Ulster's 
past. A central issue of concern and debate has been 
the suitability of textbooks concerned with Irish 
history. Table 5 sets out the responses of teachers to 
the issue of Irish history. 



TABLE 5 

Differences between Catholics and Protestants 
to teaching Irish History 



Item Religion SA AD SD 

% % % % 

9. The teaching of Irish 
history at present is Prot. 20.8 50.6 28.6 0.0 
inadequate in that it 

is biased and presents r.C. 26.6 50.8 18.5 4.0 
an inaccurate picture 
to pupils in Northern 
Ireland. 

a 17.74 3df, P < .001 



The results show that Catholics are more inclined 
to agree with this statement than Protestants, although 
teachers on both sides of the community agree that the 
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state of Irish history teaching leaves a great deal 
tc be desired. 



The Controversial Issues of a Social and Political 
Nature 

In Part 2 of the questionnaire (items 16-50) 
respondents were asked about their attitude to a list 
of thirty-five controversial social and political 
issues. A four point LiXert scale of agreement/ 
disagreement was used to show attitude to the issue 
being included in the curriculum of the school. 

Responses were scored in the same manner as in 
Part 1 (lo4, lower the score, the more favourable the 
attitude in including the issue in the curriculum). 
Differences in response are set out in Table 6. 



TABLE 6 



Differences between Protestants and Catholics 
on Attitudes to Controversial Social, 
Religious and Political Issues 

Protestant Catholic Level 
Item (N«77) (N»125) of Sig. 

Mean (X) Hean (X) P < 



16. Northern Ireland Civil 
Rights Movement 

17. Burntollett Bridge 

18 . Gerrymandering 

19. Bloody Sunday in Derry 

20. Unionist control (Polit- 
ical) of N. Ireland 

21. All political parties 

22. Partitition of Ireland 

23. Violence to achieve 
political ends 



2.29 1.71 .001 

2.42 1.89 .001 

2.14 1.71 ,001 

2.35 1.91 .001 

2.07 1.72 .001 

1.85 1.65 .01 

1.72 1.64 .001 

2.28 1.93 .001 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Item 



Protestant 
(N«77) 



Catholic 
<N«125) 



Mean U) Mean U) 



Level 
of Slg. 

P < 



24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
37* 

38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 



Internment 

Special category status 
for political prisoners 



Power sharing 

Direct Rule by 
Weitmlnster 

Independence for Ulster 

United Ireland 

Pareunilitary groups 

Role of British 
Army in Ulster 

Role of security forces 
<R.U*C., U.D.R.) 

1974 Ulster Workers' 
Council Strike 

Principles of Communism 

Relationship between 
Church and State 

Divorce 

Mixed marriages 
(Religious) 

Integrated education 

Vandalism 

Teenage gangs 

The Orange Order 

The Ancient Order 
of Hibernians 

Parades and other 
cultural festivities 
in Northern Ireland 

The Peace Movement (Peace 
People in Northern Iteland) 

Allocation of public 
housing in Northern 
Ireland 



2.26 

2.54 
1.85 

1.89 
2.05 
2.07 
2.33 

2.09 

1.94 

2.26 
2.07 

1.96 
2.02 

1.89 
1.74 
1.83 
1.98 
2.24 

2.31 

2.07 
2.03 
2.13 



1.88 

2.03 
1.66 

1.74 
1.87 
1.80 
1.87 

1.80 

1.78 

1.92 
1.82 

1.67 
1.80 

1.63 
1.64 
1.54 
1.76 
1.93 

2.04 

1.84 

1.79 
1.80 



.001 

• 001 
.01 

.01 
.05 
.001 
.001 

.001 

.05 

.001 

• 001 

.001 
.001 

.001 
N.S. 
.001 
.001 
.001 

• 001 

.001 

.01 

.001 
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TABU 6 (Continued) 





Protestant 


Catholic 


Level 




Item 


(Nb77) 


|NbI25) 


of Sig. 






Mean (X) 


Mean (X) 


P < 


46. 


Neglect of the northwest 
part of the Province of 
Northern Ireland by 
successive Unionist 










governments 


2.19 


1.73 


.001 


47 


Legalized abortion 


2.20 


2.02 


.001 


48. 


Future of the welfare 










state 


1.93 


1.74 


.001 


49. 


Population shifts as 
a result of violence 










in Northern Ireland 


1.92 


1.79 


.001 


50. 


Banning of Sunday sports 










in Northern Ireland 


2.06 


1.96 


.001 



Mean s.D. 



Protestant Teachers 73.14 17.89 

Catholic Teachers 63.13 17.07 

•t' « 3.93 P < .001 



Table 6 indicates quite clearly that with regard to 
specific social and political issues, that have been 
identified by the teachers themselves as controversial. 
Catholic teachers are consistently more favourable to 
teaching these issues in post-primary schools in 
Northern Ireland, only on the issue of * integrated 
education* do we not find a significant difference 
between communal groups. Both groups favour dealing 
with this issue in their curricular activities. 

Among Catholics, the issues which appear most 
disagreeable are 'The Ancient order of Hibernians', 
••special category status for political prisoners'*, and 



"legalized abortion". For Protestants, the nost 
contentious issues are "special category status for 
political prisoners" , "Bloody Sunday in Derry", and 
"the case of Burntollet Bridge". 



Discussion 

This study set out to review briefly the literature 
concerned with the school and political socialization 
and to survey the views and attitudes of post-primary 
teachers to dealing with controversial social and 
political issues in Northern Ireland. 

While schools appear to make substantial contrib- 
utions to pupils* acquisition of political information 
and knowledge, much more needs to be known about 
whether schools have any significant impact on pupils' 
political attitudes and behaviour. 

With regard to the empirical data relating to the 
Northern Ireland teacher survey it should be pointed 
out that the findings need to be regarded as tentative 
©ending further inquiries and controlling for variables 
not taken into account in this study. Secondly, the 
teachers were drawn from twenty post-primary schools 
participating in a large social curriculum development 
project and no attempt is made to generalise these 
findings to the larger body of teacher opinion in 
Northern Ireland. 

A number of conclusions may be dra%m from the data. 
First, there is a strong indication that the religious 
factor is crucial in determining teacher attitudes to 
social and political socialization in Northern Ireland 
;jchoolB. Catholic teachf'rs emerge as much more tolerant 
to handling contentious issues than Protestant teachers 
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if and wh«n thty arltt in th« course of claiirooA 
activity. Catholic taachari ara nora firmly agroed 
that these iiiuei ihould be dealt with in the curriculum. 
This My suggest that Catholics # as a minority group in 
Northern Ireland, view many of these issues as the 
symptoms of oppression by the majority group, and feel 
that they need to attack the established regime through 
educational processes. This may explain the fact that 
Catholics are more disposed to educational changes^ 
particularly in social education. 

Mhen specific political and social issues are 
analysed, Catholic teachers were found to be more 
agreeable to including these issues in the formal 
curriculum than Protestants. This was true for 34 out 
of 3S specific issues. Both Catholics and Protestants ; 
were equally agreed that the issue of 'integrated 
education' should be dealt with in the school curriculum. 

While a good number of differences are found 
between Catholic and Protestant teachers in their 
attitudes to teaching controversial issues, it should be 
noted that teachers on both sides of the community are, 
on the whole* agreeable to the idea of including 
controversial political and social issues in the 
curriculum. 

While the impact of external agencies such as the 
media, family, parzunilitary groups, community associat- 
ions and other organizations must be very strong in 
shaping political behaviour, it is argued that the 
schools *s role is fundamental to the learning of basic 
political knowledge and may be instrumental in forging 
pupils* political attitudes, values and modes of 
political participation. 

There is a great need for more systematic ret^earch 
into the effects of the 80Cio*-political curriculum on 
both pupils and teachers in Northern Ireland. We need 
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studies that deoionstrate the effects of educational 
programnes more clearly. In addition # there is a need 
for work which analyses political education in Catholic 
and Protestant schools and %^ich lays bare the aims, 
objectives, content and methods of instruction. In 
addition there is a crying need for politically relevant 
education programmes. There has been too little 
curriculum development work in politics within Northern 
Ireland schools. It is highly likely that success in 
dealing with controversial issues in the schools will 
more directly be related to imaginative teachers* 
materials than to traditional texts or school policies 
compelling teachers to deal aith such issues. 

Concerted efforts need to be devoted to ensuring 
that Catholics and Protestants do not receive qualitat- 
ively different programmes of social and political 
education which obscure understanding and which reinforce 
existing communal divisions. 

Educational courses need to bo developed that focus 
on the Northern Ireland Problem - its history , evolution, 
and alternative models of conflict resolution. Tradit- 
ional civics courses would appear to be inadequate and 
ineffective in meeting this objective. Courses need to 
be developed by groups of teachers and others with a 
stake in the education system that take account of 
basic concepts related to the operation of a democratic 
society and to communicate these concepts in such a way 
that pupils build up a gradual understanding of 
political structures and processes. This suggests a 
•spiral curriculum* in which children learn the structure 
of politics by absorbing the most powerful concepts that 
make up political education, and by having real exper- 
iences of using these concepts and strategies in the 
classroom so that they can apply these ideas to their 
daily lives. 

ERLC 



Particular attention na«dt to h% davotad to 
aaquancin? thasa concapta and laarnln? axpariancaa in 
a mannar that rainforcaa undaratdnding* By building 
inquiry laarnin? procaaaa^ into tha curriculum and by 
ralatin? tha curriculum to tha raal world of politica 
in Northam Ireland, it is argued that tha curriculum 
will have a Auch greater iiqpact on shaping political 
attitudes and values which will ba oubsaquantly 
reflected in pupils' political behaviour* 

In this paper the thesis has bean argued that the 
school has an ia^ortant function and role to play in 
political and social education that foatara intergroup 
understanding and proAotea greater tolerance among 
comnunal groups* The task of developing a sound 
prograane of political education is complex, but 
urgently required. Curriculum developers need to take 
account of teacher a' attitudes to controverviial Issues 
and handling them in the classroom. 

Prom the data marshalled in thia study it would 
seem that Catholic schools would be more ready to 
accept new proposals for educational courses dealing 
with ftocial and political issues, yet Protestant teachers 
also favour such programoes of education* 

These data auggest that a carefully planned 
'culture conscious' curriculum that deals with the 
explosive aspects of Northern Ireland society would be 
highly appealing to teachers on both sides of the 
religious divide and could very well have a considerable 
impact on pupils' behaviour* 

Teaching about Northern Ireland's past, its heroes, 
bogeymen and political possibilities will certainly 
prove to be a demanding task even for the most skilled 
tttr lers, but this vitAl aspect of social and political 
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education can not be overlooked or postponed any 
further if pupils are to understand the 'troubles' 
which are the "Northern Ireland Prozilem". 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE: A COMPARATIVE 
CASE STUDY A3<0NG PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 



Introduction 

This paper presents the main findings of an 
exploratory case-study among 101 teachers in three 
primary and three secondary schools, situated in the 
Greater Dublin Area. The study sought teachers' views 
on the role which educational theory played in their 
day-to-day practice. 

The paper is divided into three sections. The 
first section outlines the aim, scope and rationale 
for the work and describes the procedures by which the 
information was obtained. The findings are presented 
in the second section and they are interpreted in the 
light of previous research in the concluding section. 



kirn. Scope and Methodological Procedures 

The survey was part of a study (Denny, 1981) which 
sought to explore the nature of the relatiouship 
between educational theory and practice. Reports 
(Higher Education Authority, 1970, Lelievre, 1973) on 
teacher education in both the Republlc'of Ireland and 
Northern Ireland stress that teacher training has an 
important role to play in the development of a 
professional body of teachers. Furthermore, these 
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reports- emphasise that teachers ought to have a 
knowledge of, and on-going interest in, educational 
theory and research. The survey was designed to 
ascertain if practising teachers placed this sane 
emphasis on teacher education, in general, and on 
educational theory in particular. 

Since a truly representative sample of first and 
second level teachers would have required a large scale 
study beyond the resources available to the researcher, 
it was decided to survey the teachers employed in six 
schools. The schools were chosen from among others in 
the Greater Dublin Area in consideration of their 
primary/ second level status (three primary, three 
secondary), their sex category (two girls* schools and 
one boys* school at each level), and their socio- 
economic composition (middle income group) • 

In all, 123 questionnaires were distributed, 66 
to the three primary schools and 57 to the three 
secondary schools. A total of 101 completed questionn- 
aires were returned, 56 by the primary teachers and 45 
by the secondary teachers, representing an overall 
response rate of 82.1 per cent. Table I sets out the 
number and gender of respondents teaching at each level. 



TABLE I 

Respondents by Teaching Level and by Gender 





Primary 


Secondary 


Total 


Hale 


11 


20 


31 


Female 


45 


25 


70 


Total 


56 


45 


101 




A pilot study «»on9 six teachers , not members of 
the survey polulation, suggested that teachers* 
recollections of their teacher training were not 
sufficiently clear to permit detailed questions relating ' 
to the various courses offered in teacher training. 
For the purposes of the survey i therefore , the tera 
"educational theory* was used as a blanket tern to 
cover such areas as History i Philosophy, Psychology and 
Sociology of Education. 

The survey was basically an exploratory case-study 
and, as such, it was intended to raise possible concerns 
for future research, rather than yield firm conclusions. 
While the findings may have relevance for teachers 
outside the six schools, future research would be 
required before any generalisations could be made. 



Statement of Results 

The results of the survey are presented under two 
headings corresponding with the two main areas examined. 
These two areas were: 

1* Teachers' recollections of their interest 
in and satisfaction with the educational 
theory in their teacher training, 

2. Teachers* interest in, and their perception 
of the relevance of, educational theory at 
the present time. 

The results in relation to each area are presented below. 
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Key Area 1 

Teachers » Recollections of their Interest in and 
Satisfaction with the Educational Theory in their 
Teacher Training 

Respondents were first required to recall their 
level of satisfaction with the training they had 
received to become teachers* The responses established 
that 47 of the 99 teachers who answered this question 
were somewhat, to very, dissatisfied with their teacher 
training course* Table 2 indicates how the responses 
were distributed between men and women teachers and 
between primary and secondairy teachers* 

TABLE 2 



Degree of Satisfaction with Teacher-Training 



Level of 
Satisfaction 


Total 
N % 


Hen 
N 1 


Women 
N % 


Primary 
N % 


Secondary 
N % 


Very satisfied 

Somewhat 
satisfied 

Somewhat 

dissatisfied 

Very 

dissatisfied 

Unable to 
recall 


23 23*2 
28 28*3 
32 32*3 
15 15*2 
1 1*0 


2 6*5 

8 25*8 
11 35*5 

9 29*0 
1 3*2 


21 30*9 

20 29*4 

21 30*9 
6 8*8 
0 0*0 


18 32*7 
16 29*1 
15 27.3 
6 10.9 
0 0*0 


5 11*4 
12 27*3 
17 38.6 
9 20*5 
1 2*3 


Totals 


99 100% 


31 100% 


68 100% 


55 100% 


44 100*1% 


Chi-Sguare 
Significance 


13*64 D*P*4 
0*0085 


8*53 

o.< 


D*F.4 

5741 



erJc " I'Jj 



tHale teachers were significantly <p « 0.0085) worm 
dissatisfied than female teachers. While the differe2:co 
between primary emd secondary teachers was not 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent lev<ilf the 
secondary teachers in the saiqile were markedly more 
dissatisfied than their primary colleagues. 

The reasons why respondents believed that their 
training had been unsatisfactory centred on three related 
factors; namely # the lack of both practical guidelines 
and teaching practice and an apparent overemphasis on 
educational theory, (see Table 3) • 



TABLE 3 



Teachers* Reasons for Dissatisfaction with their Training 





Total 


Gender 


Teaching Level 






Hale 


Female 


Primary 


Secondary 




N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


4. Too little 
.emphasis on 
teaching 
practice 


32 59.3 


10 50.0 


22 64.7 


8 30.8 


24 85.7 


6 .Too little 
emphasis on 
provision o£ 
practical 
guidelines 


46 85.2 


17 85.0 


29 85.3 


20 76.9 


26 92.9 


7. Too much 
emphasis on 

educational 
theory 


29 53.7 


13 65.0 


16 47.1 


8 30.8 


21 75.0 


N « 54 


N « 20 


N = 34 


N « 26 


N « 28 



Notet Since each respondent could give up to three reasons the sum 

of the frequencies is greater than the total o£ the respondents 
answering this section. 
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(Seven teachers, while generally tatltfled with training, 
expressed some reservations in this section). 

Of more direct relevance to the present study were 
the respondents* views on the educational theory they 
encountered during training. Respondents were requested 
to recall how satisfied they had been with the courses 
designed to cover educational theory. The responses 
established that of the 98 teachers who answered this 
ques^xon, 31 (31.61) of the teachers said they had been 
somewhat or very dissatisfied with the material covered 
by the theory courses. 

Table 4 sets out how the responses were distributed 
overall, between men and women teachers and between 
primary and secondary teachers. 



TABLE 4 

Degree of Satisfaction with Educational Theory presented in Training 



Level of 
Satisfaction 


Total 
N 1 


Male 
N % 


Female 
N 1 


Primary 
N 1 


Secondary 
N % 


Very satisfied 


22 


22.4 


2 


6.5 


20 


29.9 


17 


32.1 


5 


11.1 


Somewhat 
satisfied 


43 


43.9 


13 


41.9 


30 


44.8 


21 


39.6 


22 


48.9 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


22 


22.4 


9 


29.0 


13 


19.4 


10 


18.9 


12 


26.7 


Very 

dissatisfied 


9 


9.2 


7 


22.6 


2 


3.0 


4 


7.5 


5 


11.1 


Unable to 
recall 


2 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.0 


1 


1.9 


1 


2.2 


Totals 


98 


99.9 


31 


100.0 


67 


100.1 


53 


100.0 


45 


100.0 


Chi-Square 






15.87 ; 


D.F 


.4 


.6.25 ; 


D.F. 4 


Significance 








0.0032 






0.1812 





over h&X£ the »«le teachtrs (51.6 p«r ctnt) had 
been dittatis£! while less than a quarter (22.4 per 
cent) of the women teachers had felt likewise. Thi* 
difference was statistically significant at the 1 per 
cent level. While the difference between priaary and 
secondary teachers was quite marked it was not 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent level. 

When level of teaching was controlled for, the 
difference between men and women remained statistically 
significant for the primary teachers at the 5 per cent 
level (Chi'-Square 10.26, p « 0.0362). The difference 
between male and female secondary teachers remained, 
although not statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level (Chi-Square « 4.83, p « 0.3050). 

Comparison of results relating to teachers' levels 
of satisfaction with training bverall and with the 
content of the educational theory courses revealed a 
very high correlation of 0.62 (p « O.0000^. This would 
support the hypothesis that an undue emphasis on 
educational theory was perceived by teachers to be a 
major source of dissatisfaction with training generally. 

The reasons why teachers were dissatisfied with 
the educational theory courses were ascertained by 
asking respondents to indicate the three most important 
factors contributing to their dissatisfaction from a 
list of seven options. Table 5 shows the responses from 
this section. 



TABLE 5 

Teachers' Reasons for Dissatisfaction with the Theory 
Courses in their Training 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Primary 


Secondary 




N 


% 


N 


1 


N % 


N % 


N , 


% 


1* Subject matter 
was too removed 
from classroom 
practice 


33 


82.5 

i 


13 


81.3 


20 83.3 


13 38.4 


20 


92.2 


5. Subject matter 
felt at that 
time to be 
irrelevant 


24 


60.0 


11 


68.8 


13 54.2 


9 47.4 


15 


71.4 


5 .Subject matter 
failed to 
provide 
practical 
guidelines 


15 


37.5 


5 


31-3 


10 41.7 


5 26.3 


10 


47.6 


7 .Presentation 
of subject 
matter by 
lecturer was 
boring 


24 


60.0 


11 


68.8 


13 54.2 


13 68.4 


11 


52.4 






s 40 


N 


« 16 


N » 24 


N » 19 


N » 


21 



Note: Since each respondent could give up to three reasons, the sum 
of the frequencies is greater than the total of the respondents 
• answering this section. 

(Nine teachers, while generally satisfied with the theory courses, 
expressed some reservations in this section) . 




Overall, tha greatest cause of dissatisfaction was 
found to have been the gap between classroom practice 
and educational theory; 33 (82,5 per cent) of the 40 
teachers who answered this section claimed that the 
theory had been too removed from classroom prjactice and 
24 (60 per cent) teachers had felt during teacher 
training that the material covered by the theory courses 
had been irrelevant. 

The findings presented in this key area related to 
teachers' recollections of their attitudes to 
educational theory during training. The following key 
area examines the extent to which teachers perceive 
their practice and educational thought to be influenced 
by educational theory generally. 



Key Area II 

Teachers' Interest in, and their Perception of the 
Relevance cf Educational Theory at the present time 

Since many of the teachers surveyed %rere qualified 
for a number of years, it was possible that their 
recollections of theory and teacher training were less 
than clear, and, also, that their dittitude to educational 
theory had altered somewhat since teacher training. This 
section, therefore, focused on teachers' attitudes to 
educational theory at the prer.snt time. These attitudes 
were principally ascertained by asking teachers to 
indicate: 

(a) the factors which they regarded as 
influencing the practical guidelines 
they used in day-to-day practice; 
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(b) the extent to which practising teachers 
thought about certain issues in 
educational theory, and the factors 
which they believed influenced their 
own thinking on these issues* 

The findings in relation to each of these areas are examined 
in separate sub-sections below* 

(a) Perceived Influences on the Practical Guidelines used 
hy Teachers ; 

Ninety-seven respondents, representing 96 per cent of 
the sample, indicated that they used practical guide- 
lines in their day-to-day work. These respondents were 
asked to indicate from a list of nine options what they 
believed were the three most important influences in 
they formation of these guidelines* The most frequently 
cited influence was the teachers' experience ^ with 83*3 
per cent of the men and 79*1 per cent of the women 
citing this option* For the men, this was closely 
followed by their common sense, with 80 per cent of them 
indicating that this was one of the three most important 
influences* 

The differences, noted in the previous key area, between 
men and women, and between primary and secondary 
teachers, also emerged in this sub-section. Whereas 
53*7 per cent of the women cited teacher training as one 
of the three most influential factors in forming guide- 
lines, only 23*3 per cent of the men indicated likewise 
(Chi->Square - 6*58, p > 6*01O3) * Similarly 59*2 per 
cent of the primary teachers believed that it was one of 
the three most important influences, while only 25.6 per 
cent of the secondary teachers felt likewise, (Chi-Square 
' 9*68, p - 0*CX}')9)* Both these differences were 
significant at the 1 per cent level* 

''Commonsense** and ''memories of own pupil days'* were 
cited relatively more frequently by male teachers 
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and by secondary teachers when compared to women 
and primary teachers respectively* . The differences 
between teaching levels with respect to these t%ro 
options were significatn at the 5 per cent level 
(Chi<-Square > 5.33, p « 0*0209 1 Chi<-Square « 4.33, 
p « 0.0376) • The difference between men and women 
was significant at the 5 per cent level (Chi-Square 
» 4.44, p » 0.0351) with respect to the option 
"coromonsense**. 

(b) The extent to which practising teachers thought about 
certain issues # and the perceived influences on their 
educational thinking 

This ^ub-'section focused on the extent to which 
certain issues/ chosen as being generally representative 
of educational theory , featured in the educational 
thinking of teachers* It focused on the extent to 
which practising teachers reflected upon certain 
issues generally examined in most eduational theory 
courses. In some ways therefore, this section dealt more 
directly than the previous section, with the perceived 
relationship between educational theory and practice. 
It was assumed that teachers who thought more about 
' the listed issues would generally have a more 
favourable attitude towards educational theory. 

Teachers were asked to indicate the extent to which 
they believed the majority of practising teachers 
thought about each of ten listed issues. A majority 
of respondents believed that practising teachers 
reflected, to some extent at least, upon each of the 
listed issues, except, in the case of two of the 
issues listed, neunely, **the evolution of the Irish 
educational system** and *'the functions which 'schools 
are meant to fulfil and which schools are actually 
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fulfilling*. The issue that was thought to 
receive most attention was "the evaluation of pupil 
performance This was cited by 89.1 per cent of 
the respondents as being thought about, to. some 
extent at least, by practising teachers, 

Comparision of male and female teachers revealed 
statistically significant differences, at the 5 per 
cent level at least, with respect to eight of the 
ten issues. A greater percentage of women than men 
believed that other teachers reflected to some 
extent or to a great extent upon each of the ten 
listed areas, when level of teaching was controlled 
for, the differences remained in nine of the issu^as 
listed, and they were statistically significant at 
the 5 per cent level in three areas for primary 
teachers, and in four areas for secondary teachers. 

Differences between primary and secondary teac'ters, 
significant at the 5 per cent level in four of the 
listed areas, also support the findings presented 
in the first key area. A greater proportion of 
primary teachers than secondary teachers felt that 
practising teachers reflected at least to some extent 
upon each of the ten topics. 

The extent to which the respondents themselves 
thought about each of the listed educational topics 
was also ascertained. Teachers overall indicated 
that they reflected most upon .the issue dealing with 
the evaluation of pupil performance. 

Differences between men and women, significant at 
the 5 per cent level, on four of the ten issues, 
were consistent with those found in relation to 
other teachers' perceived educational thinking. When 
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level of school was controlled for, these differences 
between men and women remained anon? both primary 
and secondary teachers on eight of the ten listed 
topics • 

The results obtained from this sub-section therefore 
suggested that relatively more male teachers than 
female teachers perceived themselves and other 
practising teachers as giving less attention to 
each of the ten listed issues* Secondary teachers 
were found to consider these to a lesser extent than 
their primary counterparts. 

Having examined the extent to which teachers 
reflected on certain issues broadly representative 
of educational theory, it was desirable to ascertain 
the factors which teachers perceived as important 
influences on their educational thinking. The three 
most frequently cited influences on educational 
thinking were experience, commonsense and informal 
discussions with other teachers. While the 
differences between genders and teaching levels were 
not statistically significant at the 5 per cent level, 
the tren'^, which was noted in the analysis of 
influences on teachers' guidelines, was evident. 
Male teachers and secondary teachers relied more than 
female and primary teachers, respectivei^y, on 
commonsense. Relatively more women rjid primary 
teachers, on the other hand, cited teacher training, 
and in-service courses, aunong the three most important 
factors influencing their educational thought. 

Overall the findings in this second key area would 
indicate that there was a relatively more positive 
attitude towards educational theory among women when 
compared to men, and among primary teachers when 
compared to secondary teachers. 
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Interpretation of Roulti 



In the present survey, 47.5 per cent of respondents 
were dissatisfied with teacher training. Training was 
perceived as being too theoretical, with insufficient 
emphasis given to teaching and the provision of 
practical guidelines. 

These findings are consistent with those of previous 
research. Sean Kelly (1970) , studying the views of lay 
national teachers in Dublin in 1966, found that 69 per 
cent of respondents cited teacher training as a -source 
of dissatisfaction-. Similarly, Keane (1978), 
found that 50 per cent of the primary teachers and 
63.7 per cent of the secondary teachers in his sample 
wore dissatisfied with their training. Previous research 
dealing specifically with teacher training suggests that 
students and practising teachers rate the practical 
aspects of their training courses higher than the more 
theoretical aspects. Nisbet, Shanks and Darling (1977), 
for example, in a study of 607 probationer teachers in 
Scotland in 1976/77 found that teaching practice yas the 
most highly rated part of their teacher training. In 
addition, 71 per cent of the respondents in their study 
believed that there had been too much theory in the 
training course. 

A sizeable minority (31.6 per cent) of respondents 
in the present study expressed dissatisfaction with the 
educational theory courses they encountered in training. 
The principal criticisms were that it was too removed 
from classroom practice and tihat it was irrelevant. 
These two factors could be causally related. The liJcely 
direction of this causality can be inferred with some 
justification from previous research. Lortie (1964), 
Hanson (1977), Mohrman et al. (1978) and Croft (1968) 
have all noted that teachers regard the classroom as the 
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focus of th«ir attention* Teachers were concerned to 
preserve their classroon autonomy and were willing to 
leave administrative matters almost entirely in the 
principal's hands* Given these previous findings, it 
muld appear reasonable to infer that the t%renty-four 
teachers who saw the educational theory in their 
training as irrelevant, did so because it was not seen 
to iiqpinge directly upon their classroom practice* 

There were statistically significant differences 
between male and female teachers, and, to a lesser 
extent, between primary and secondary teachers with 
respect to many of the variables examined* Male teachers 
and secondary teachers were more dissatisfied with 
training generally and with the theory courses 
specifically* These differences were also apparent in 
the section dealing with the educational thought of 
teachers* Relatively more women and primary teachers 
<than men and secondary teachers respectively) perceived 
themselves and other practising teachers as reflecting 
seriously upon the listed issues* Given that many of 
the educational theory courses in teacher training 
would be concerned with examining these issues, it would 
appear reasonable to suggest that relatively more women 
and primary teachers would have perceived these courses 
to have been relevant to the educational thought of 
teachers* 

There was little evidence in the study that 
respondents believed that the practical guidelines they 
used, or their educational thinking, had been influenced, 
to any great extent, by their initial training, in- 
service courses or reading in educational theory* Thus 
it is clear that teachers, in the present study, relied 
Gn experiential knowledge* Their training experience, 
their commonsense, and informal discussions with colleagues 
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wre the »ost coiwionly cited influence! on their 
educational thought and the practical guidelines. There 
wae little evidence that these influences were enlighted 
by educational research findings* 

Generally this reliance on experiential knowledge 
was more evident among male teachers and secondary 
teachers. Male teachers with strong avocational 
interests (Lortie, 1975), may not devote much energy to 
updating their knowledge of educational theory. 
Secondary teachers, as graduates, may feel deprived, 
with respect to pay and status, relative to other 
graduates, and may in consequence, undervalue the 
knowledge they require in day-to-day practice. Primary 
teachers, on the other hand, because of their more 
extended dealings with the same group of pupils, may 
devote more energy and time to updating their knowledge 
of educational theory, since they may be better placed 
both to notice the learning difficulties of pupils and 
to see the knowledge they impart in a wider pastoral 
context. Female teachers may also see the knowledge 
they impart in a wider context, due to the traditional 
emphasis on caring roles in the socialization of women. 
Finally, it could be that male teachers and secondary 
teachers may be more dissatisfied with teaching as a 
career, than female and primary teachers, if such is 
the case; then male teachers and secondary teachers may 
not feel inclined to devote much time and energy to 
updating their knowledge of developments in educational 
theory and research. 

The less dramatic nature of the findings of 
educational research, compared, for example, with those 
of medical research, could be a factor in explaining why 
educational research is not perceived by teachers to be 
a major lnf:»'C7*wc on their %#ork. As Wilson (19621 



pointed o\xt, teaching is a "diffuse** rather than a 
**specific** activity; one concerned with the ordinary 
development of the child rather than his or her 
pathologies* Research findings in education, therefore, 
seem to inherit the characteristics of the activity 
they are -investigating: they are less sensational and 
dramatic than those in medicine as they do not deal 
with the pathological: knowledge of them may bring 
changes in the educational system but it will be slow 
and difficult to see. Thus^ it is difficult in education 
to attribute ** success** to any one action or person* 
Likewise, it is difficult for teachers to ** enthuse** about 
advances made in educational theory and research* 

Final lyr teachers may be less interested in those 
areas of educational theory and research which address 
broad issues , because they do not perceive themselves 
to have the power to change those aspects of the 
educational system where such issues tend to arise* There 
is ample research (see Leggatt, 1970 ^ for example) that 
teachers do not have the professional power to define 
the structures in which they operate* The teachers* 
demand that educational theory be made relevant to 
practice has to be qualified* The educational practice 
to which the teacher refers appears, for the most part, 
to be classroom practice* Any moves, therefore, to 
adapt educational theory courses to satisfy teachers* 
demands for relevance must be taken cautiously* Such 
moves could presuppose a specific socic-historico- 
politico role for the teacher in the educational system* 
In addition theory could be reduced, as Dearden (1980) 
has warned, to the role of being **mere apologetic 
ideology** for current practice* 
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^*^"^"$5JiL!IJ!!!L^.^ opmtiowAL and aspimtzoiul 

CHAWCTERISTIC OF 9BB TBACHIMC TOKE IN THE 
nPUBZJC OF IRELAND 



Michaal NcKeom 



The concept of profeMionaliM is a banign ona. 
Aa ganarally uaad it ia claarly m that claaa of worda 
that D.J« O'Connor haa tarMd aa "hurrah" worda. To 
ba a profaaaional ia aalf evidently a aood thing. 
Within the received wiadom of our tifje, vo aapira to a 
profaaaional atatua ia a legitimate and vilid goal for 
»«ny organized occupational groupa. 

Poaaibly becauae of their benevolence the tenaa 
"profeaaion", "profaaaional" and "profeaaionaliaa" are 
often employed ao looaely aa to be all embracing and 
practically neaningleaa. It haa become increaaingly 
prevalent tochs'-acterize an induatrioua practitioner 
in any field of activity aa "a true profeaaional". In 
the game of aoccer it ia now the practice to deacribe 
the pulling down of an opponent aa a "profeaaional 
foul". A broad apectrum of occupational groupa ranging 
from medical practititioners to hairdreaaera identify 
themaelvea aa profeaaiona. 

Becauae of thia looaeneaa it ia necesaary to lay 
down aome benchmarka for the meaaure of profeaaionaliam 
before offering any judgementa about the extent to which 
the teaching force in the Republic operatea within a 
paradigm of profeaaionaliam. There ia little doubt that 
there ia a belief both among teachera and aome obaervera 
that teachera do conatitute a profeaaional group even 
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nhere ther« it uncertainty about the intrinsic 
characterittict of a profttsion. Bell and Grant have 
rtmarked about the teaching force in thete itlanda that 
*Xn Ireland t Walea and England as auch as in Scotland a 
growing sense of professionality had iaposed a new 
rigidity on the systea.*^ Christina Murphy writing of 
the changes in the *role and training* of teachers has 
claimed that *it*s no longer a place for the gifted 
aMteurx it*s a scientific profession*.^ Despite this* 
so«e observers have reservations. Kevin Williau has 
coMMntedt *Ordinary language use unequivocally places 
medicine, law and architecture in the. category of 
professions. X suspect that few people would readily 
put teachers in the same category and in mf opinion they 
are right* That reservation was also shared by n»fessor6 
8uilleabh(in wha has suggested that *Collectively teachers 
are often referred to as the teaching profession but the 
general feeling on the question is perhaps not so 
definitive*.^ His lack of assurance on the question 
is also shared by Padraig Hogan who has# however, argued 
that regardless of whether teachers do represent a 
professional group, the concept of the teacher as a neaber 
of a profession entails *a broadly interpreted assunption 
of the teacher as a p'^rson having a special knowledge of 
one or nore fields of learning and possessed also of 
certain strategies, skills and techniques of coMninication 
and assessment or, more generally, a body of pedagogical 
expertise*.^ 

Underlying the judgements of all these observers is 
a presuaption that two major determiiants in establishing 
professional status and esteem are the recognition of 
demarcated job roles and the prartice of theoretically 
supported skills. Undoubtedly, these two elements are 
essential features of a profession. They do not, however, 
confer professional status. If they did, then a high 
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nuftter o£ occupation! could clai» to be pro£eMion«, 
•nd the prestige and etatue characteristic of the concept 
of a profession would disappear. Clearly there are other 
dimensions, and this is an appropriate point to specify 
the essential features of professionalism. It will be 
necessary also to indicate the interdependence of those 
features and to identify the intrinsic features of an 
occupation which ensure that its professional status is 
recognized. 

(a) Members of a professional group lay claim to 
mastery of a specialized body of knowledge 

and skills which, although not widely dispersed 
outside the group, is esteemed by others as a 
legitimate field of knowledge. The public 
acceptance of particular fields of knowledge 
as valid can be transitory. Phrenology and 
astrology are two examples of knowledge systems 
which enjoyed public confidence at one time but 
are no longer considered to be legitimate 
knowledge by the academic community. 

(b) Because the knowledge (know how and know that) 
is shared only within a restricted group, it 
is that group which determines acceptable 
levels of mastery and the parameters of 
knowledge. As Wilensky points out "Professionals 
have commitments and loyalties to a reference 
group composed of other professionals and to a 
defined set of normative standards governing 
their work."^ 

(c) This, in turn, suggests that the professional 
group should determine standards of entry and 
requirements, and should be sovereign in 
judging competency in the discharge of the 
professional function. 
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(d) Sinct tuch a claiJi confers significant «utono«y 
upon Msabsrs of the professional groups^ it is 
necessary to safeguard against abuses of this 
autonony by the developsent of an ethical code 
for the nesabers of the profession* 

(e) The claim to doaestic jurisdiction and all the 
disciplinary apparatus flowing f ron that has 
little significance if the group does not 
enjoy legal recognition conferring upon it 
monopoly and judicial powers. 

(f) Finally, as Wilensky stresses "norms dictate 
not only that the practitioner does technically 
competent, high quality worki but that he 
adhere to a service ideal - devotion to the 
clients* interests more than personal should 
guide decisions when the two are in conflict. 

The occupational implications of these six 
characteristics are that any occupational group which 
wishes to designate itself as a profession and wishes to 
have its professional status recognized must meet the 
following requirements t- 

CI) The occupation should entail mastery of high 
level skills grounded in theoretic knowledge 
not easily accessible to the general public. 

(2) The group should be self perpetuating, 
determining internally the appropriate knowledge 
and skills required and certificating possession 
of these. 

(3) The norms determining the relations between 
members of the group and between the group and 
the public should be defined by the group and 
violations of these norms should be adjudicated 
upon and punished by the members of the group. 
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(4) Thm right to practise the practical •kills 
for reward should be restricted legally to 
senbers of the group. 

If these are indeed the essential characteristics 
of a profession, we can examine the circumstances in 
which teachers in the Republic fulfil their roles and 
consider how far they operate within frameworks congruent 
with those outlined above, if there are discrepancies 
between the actual framework and the model, we can also 
examine whether teachers wish to change the framework or 
whether they are content to preserve the status quo. ' 

There would be a high level of consensus that the 
teaching force in the Republic satisfies the first of 
these requirements. The high level skills and the 
knowledge mastery demanded of all teachers in the public 
sector is attested to by the fact that a primary degree 
is now the minimum requirement for entry into teaching 
in the primary or post-primary sectors. Although the 
degree content is differentiated in response to differing 
curricular demands, all teachers entering the public 
service have publicly satisfied a test of excellence in 
their possession of esteemed knowledge. 

As has been suggested above, however, decisions 
about the content and levels of that knowledge should 
be a function of the professional group* in so far as 
National Teachers or Vocational Teachers are concerned 
this is not the cane* Those two groups effectively have 
little corporate influence on the academic profiles of 
entrants to their sectors. Administratively, the entry 
level is determined by the Department of Education and 
academically, the content and level are adjudged by the 
Universities and their recognized Colleges. In their 
total divorce from the arenas where these decisions are 
made, the National Teachers and the Vocational Teachers 
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do not satisfy thm second condition of professional 
status* 



The position of Secondary Teachers is sosevhat 
different* The existence of the Secondary Teachers 
Registration Council and the entitlenent of Secondary 
Teachers to representation on that Council ensures that 
they exercise sone influence on the entry requiresents 
into that sector, and that through bhe Council they ,can 
exercise a minisal influence upon the content of the 

o 

Higher Diploma courses offered in the Universities. 

If teachers hav^ little practical control over 

entry levels, they have no control over the standards 

or norms of professional service. The iconitoring and 

supervision of standards rests jointly in the hands of 

the Department and school management. Although there 

are appeal provisions, the fact that judgements about 

professional efficiency are made by the departmental 

inspectors or school managers means that teachers are 

excluded from judgements on professional competency. 

Consequently they do not seek to require any standard 

of competency from their colleagues, nor do they 

specify any required standard or ethic in relation to 

their clients whether these clients are seen as the 

pupils, their parents or the school management. As 

Ifilliams has pointed out **No rigorous code of ethics 

governs this aspect of a teacher's relationship with 
9 

his pupils'*. It is possibly because of the absence of 
such a code that management has found it necessary to 
insist On an albeit limited clause in contracts of 
employment. Is is not without significance in this 
context that the decision to abolish the use of corporal 
punishment in schools in the Republic was imposed by 
the Department of Education, rather than emerging from 
a professional code of practice agreed by teachers. 
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It 1« tru« th*t within th«ir trade union organizations, 
teacher* do specify behavioral nbrws in relation ,to 
other colleagues but this falls short of the professional 
requirement suggested by Wilensky* 

This lack of professional autonomy is further 
emphasized *rtien we consider how limited is the formal 
influence of teacher* upon the curricula they implement* 
Although the 1980 White Paper didan proposing the 
creation of a Curriculum Council, and the subsequent 
proposal by the Minister for Education in a speech to 
the Senate in 1981 to establish an Independent Curriculum 
and Examination Board, make some gesture to amelioration 
in this respect, it is the case that in relation to their 
role in curriculum development teachers act merely as 
agents for the Department of Education and their 
professional judgements are totally subordinate to 
decisions made by the Department; a reflection of what 
Coolahan and Hogan called -the widely held attitude that 
teachers are trained to serve the system". such a 
position is not consistent with the condition of 
professional autonomy* 

Finally, it is clear that although there are legally 
established standards of entry into teaching in the 
public sector, there are no such standards applying to 
the private and commercial sectors of teaching. Granted 
that this is a marginal element within the school system 
in this country, it must, nevertheless, jeopardize the 
professional claims of any occupational group if 
uncertificated practitioners can gain access and 
recognition within any sector of that occupation. 

The import of these considerations must suggest 
that teachers as a corporate entity, or as entities 
within their own sectors, have not achieved that degree 
of autonomy and consequent authority which indicates an 
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authentic professional status. That the teachers* 
organizations are aware of this Is quite clear, and that 
they would wish to achieve some enhancement of status 
Is equally clear. They have over a period of tine 
Identified certain professional goals, but before 
considering these, It might be beneficial at this stage 
to consider Intrinsic obstacles to the further 
profession alls at Ion of the Irish teacher. 

The first of these Is the lack of a corporate sense 
within the various teaching units. Despite the fact 
that the Ryan award of 1968 established parity of salary 
scales, there are still strong lines of demarcation 
between the sectoral Interests, lines which are 
strengthened by the different modes of entry. National 
Teachers may qualify either by the concurrent mode of 
the B.Ed., or the consecutive mode of primary degree 
plus one year's training. Secondary Teachers must 
qualify by the consecutive mode, while Vocational 
Teachers require no professional training to supplement 
their primary degree. This lack of uniformity In the 
structure of entry requirements must Inhibit the 
emergence of a corporate self-Image. 

Should that develop In the fullness of time, the 
very potency of the Image might prove a further obstacle 
to the achievement of professional status. An enhanced 
professional status for teachers would constitute a 
serious threat to the control exercised at present by 
the Department of Education and the management l^odles. 
It would confer upon teachers a degree of control over 
the curriculum content and the allocation of educational 
resources which might not be consistent with the 
democratic norms of our age. While the autonomy of the 
universities Is publicly conceded as an essential 
bulwark of academic freedom, the universities are, after 
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all, providing for a ralativaly taall aiMant of tha 

population and one which is totally voluntary* There 
ia no certainty that such autonoay would be accorded to 
a professional group catering for a whole age population 
especially when that population is conpelled by statute 
to avail of the services of the group. Even if the 
electorate was agreeable, the existing interests could 
be expected to oppose any erosion of their present powers. 

A further and, possibly, more fundamental difficulty 
is that suggested by Hogan in his comments upon the 
ambiguous role of teachers. It is not entirely clear 
whom teachers are serving. The practitioner-client role 
which is a characteristic of professions cannot easily 
be imposed upon the relationships of the classroom. The 
locus standi of the teacher in relation to any one of 
his pupils is different from that of the confessor to 
the penitent, the doctor to the patient, the accountant 
to the client. The difference arises from two sets of 
circumstances. The teacher exercises an aggregate 
responsibility to the entire class group, while the 
other practitioners exercise a discrete responsibility 
to each individual client. Secondly, the line of 
responsibility and accountability between the latter 
group and their clients is clear and well-defined: the 
professional's first duty is to the client. It is 
unclear whether the teacher's first duty is to the pupil, 
the. parents of the pupil, or the school management. It 
is undoubtedly true that since on most occasions the 
interests of each of these are seen to be congruent, 
teachers do not often have to confront this issue but 
it does arise, and when it does there is no professional 
wisdom to guide the teacher in such a dilesna. 

Finally, it has to be considered that the failure 
on the part of teachers in the Republic to press strongly 
for professional recognition reflects the strength 
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of the teachtrs' organizations in the Republic. Since 
the essential purpose of all professional societies is 
one of protection, the impulse to professionaliite is 
likely to be strongest in situations where the 
practitioners feel themselves threatened by the 
activities of imputed quacks in a highly competitive 
context. Such a situation does not obtain in the world 
of teaching. There is a common pay master throughout 
the public sector which, as has been indicated, operates 
a near monopoly of provision of service. In such « 
context a strong trade union 'might well be a more 
appropriate protective organization than a professional 
society. If the precedent of the Scottish Teachers' 
Council, the only such body in Britain and Ireland, has 
any relevance for t^e Irish scene it would seem to 
suggest that is how Scottish teachers view the position. 
Philip Venning has remarked that "The Scottish G.T.C. 
has made little impact on the status of teaching and 
has done even less to rouse the interest of most 
classroom teachers. Only about a quarter of all those 
eligible vote for the members of the Council. **^^ 

Just as the power of the Department of Education 
and the school managers %rould be diminished if the 
teaching force secured an enhanced professional status, 
so also would that of the teaching unions. 

Despite this, it is clear that some of the unions 

at any rate aspire to the achievement of a professional 

status and that they see AN CHOMHAIRLE MHUINTE^REACHTA 

as the instrument to secure this* AN CHOMHAIRLE 

MHUINTEd^REACHTA (The Council of Teaching) had its 

origins in a report by The Higher Eduation Authority (HEA) 

12 

on Teacher Education in 1970. This Report had 
recommended the establishment of a body to be called 
AN PORAS OIDEACHAIS i^ich would inter alia establish 
and monitor entry standards into the teaching profession. 
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Mintain a ragittar and a4judicata on araaa of allagad 
inaf f iciancy. Tha body ahould hm conpoaad of twanty* 
aavan aaabara plua tha Chairwm, of whoM aix would ba 
noKinatad rapraaantativaa of tha thraa taachara* 
uniona, and aix aora rapraaantativaa of tha taachar 
trainin? inatitutiona. 

Thia propoaal waa carriad a f:ta9e furthar by tha 
daciaion of tha Niniatar to appoint a Planning 
CoMittaa in Octobar 1973 to conaidar vaya of 
iaplmanting tha H.E.A. raport. in appointing tha 
CoMittaa, howavar, ha indicatad that ha conaidarad 
tha au99*ttad titla of AN TOMS OIDEACHAIS to ba •too 
awaaping a tani» for tha anviaagad body and offarad aa 
an altarnativa tha titla AN FORAS OlLldKA, In tha 
avant tha Planning Coanittaa conaidarad that titla too 
raatrictiva and offarad aa an altarnativa tha naaa AN 
CHONHAIIiLE lfHt5lNTE<$IRCACBTA. 

Thia body, it vaa propoaad, ahould acti 

(i) aa an adviaory body to tha Niniatar for 
Education on all uttara ralating to 
taachar aducation and aupply and 
(ii) aa a profaaaional body with charga of tha 
profeaaional affaira of taachara including 
their ragiatration and probation. 

The Report developed the propoaala of tha H.E.A. 
but with aignificant Modification in tha balance of 
intereata within the body, while in the original 
proposal teachers* organisationa and teacher education 
institutions vould have noainated only twelve nanbers 
out of a total of 28 Members, in the new recoMMndationa 
their joint repreaentation was to account for 24 out of 
38, • a radical change in the coi^>lexion of tha 
Conhairle and one which, if the propoaala had been 
implemented, would have placed control of the taaching 
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prof •••ion in th«^« two groupings 1 Thi^ d«gr«# of 
influ«nc« Wg how«v«r, unacceptable to tha t«ach«r 
or9anizationa although th«y ifar« in g«n«ral favourably 
diapo^ed to th« proposal and •v«ntually aft«r 
di^cu^^ion^ had takan plac« th« ICini^t«r announced in 
February 1977 hia intention of ••tabliahing An ' 
ChOMhairle with a modified coapoaition.^^ Th« 1977 
proposal •tipulatad a Mnberehip of 41 Muber^ of whon 
21 irould be pereon^ elected by regiet«r«d t«ach«r^« 
De^pit« thin conc«^^ion however,, certain aapect^ of 
th« proposal caua«d uomm concern to the Teachera* 
Union of Ireland and that Union rejected the propoaal 
at a Special Congrea^ in 1977. Notwithstanding th« 
fact that th« T*U*Z* •nt^red into negotiationa with 
the other Uniona in 1978 on th« i^^uee in dispute, 
there has been no further evidence of any aoveaent 
since that tiM. While is possible to attribute 
the dilatory progess of An ChonOiairle to the *laws 
delays* it is difficult to avoid the view that if there 
had been an urgent desand on the part of teachers for 
professional status, seven years would have been a 
sufficient period of time to bring the Conhairle into 
being* 

That there does not appear to be such urgency 
might be explained by reference to the considerations 
noted previously. The teacher organizations already 
provide protection in relation to salaries and nost 
areas of conditions of service. While they have little 
influence upon conditiona of entry and training 
requirements they can exerciae a veto upon imputed' 
movea to lower atandards of entry as was evidenced 
in 1977 when the Niniater attempted to introduce a 
sandwich course training for graduate entry* While the 
creation of An Choahairle Mhuinteoire&chta would 
enhance the power of teachers in these areas and would 
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afford thM nw jurisdictions in thm aro« of pro* 
fsttional conduct and disciplinary poii«rs# ths actual 
coiUlitions of ssrvics of tsachsrs would probably not 
ba significantly affactsd by such a crsation. this 
is probably ths rsason for ths lack of urgency in ths 
tsachsrs' dsMnds for ths sstablishasnt of An ChonOiairls* 
Ths lack of urgsncy allisd to ths caution with irtiich 
othsr agsnciss sueh as ths DspartMnt and ths «qploysrs 
mst visv ths diminution of thsir powsrs sntailsd in 
ths crsation of An Choitfiairls aakss ths rsasons for ths 
dslay undsrstandabla* Thsy do not imUcs thss any ths 
Isss rsgrsttabls. Ths justification for this statsiisnt 
can bm dsrivsd froM ths following suMary of ths 
prsssnt situation and its i^plicationsi 

U) Ths profsssional organisation of tsachsrs 
in ths Rspublic of Irsland has bssn bassd 
prsdOAinantly on a trads union nodsl, as 
with tsachsrs in soM parts of Britain* In 
so far as ths tsachsrs' unions havs 
concsmsd thsasslvss with issuss bsyoiid ths 
"brsad and buttsr" concerns thsy havs tsndsd 
to ad^t a syndicalist approach* Ths succsss 
of tsachsrs operating within a syndicalist 
nodsl in sscuring control ovsr ths curricular 
procsdurss of ths school systsn is svidsncs^ 
by the degree of control teachers in England 
and Walss sxorciss ovsr ths curriculum* 
This control has been so pervasivs that it 
led one Minister of Education to dub thess 
procedures as "the sscrst garden of the 
curriculutt" to which only teachers had access* 

(b) Whils the teacher unions havs bssn succsssful 
in Maintaining entry ttandards and achieving 
a near 'monopoly labour' position, thsy 




^ •x«rei«« littl« influmc* upon tht d«v«lop« 
Mnt of •ntry ttandards and tht Minttnanco 
of practict atandardf • 

ie) Tha daciaion^Mkin? loci on Mttara such aa 
nuabara adtaittad^ ^piality of training and 
quality of aarvica lia in araaa'ralativaly 
iaolatad fro« inf luanca by organisad taachara. 

(d) Thara ia^aa a conaaquanca^no fona whara tha 
parcaivad naada of taachara in ralation to 
ataffing^ training proviaiona^ currivolua 
contant^ standarda of practica and athical 
atandarda can ba axaainad by all tha partiaa 
angagad in tha dalivary of aducational 
aarvicaa» 

la) Bacauaa of thia# taachara parfom thair taaka 
in a context of diainiahad autonoay whara 
■oat of tha aajor daciaiona relating to 
train/ ng# content and work atandard are aade 
by agenciea %rhich are diatanced froa the 
claaarooa» 

It would aeaa aalf-evident to.auggaat that if 
taachara did have aore opportunity to participate in 
auch daciaion aaklng^ the level of claaarooa parfora- 
anca by taachara would ultiaately be enhanced* Such 
a conaideration proapta the concluaion that the 
eatabliahaant of An Choahairle Mhuinteoireachta or 
aoaa body aiailar in concept would aake a aigniCicant 
contribution to educational prograaa in the Republic 
of Ireland* 
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A STUDY or MB TASK OF THB PMHCIFAL IN 
SECOND LEVEL SCHOOLS ZNTHB WBPUBLZC OT IXBLAMD 



Patrick B. Diggins 



Very little research has been done to detemlne 
the exact nature of the task of the principal in second 
level education in the Republic of Ireland. In an 
atte»pt to fill that void I was prompted to engage in a 
study of what such a principal perceives his/her own 
task to be* This is a limited view but none the less it 
can be a revealing one on the administration of second 
level schools in the Republic. 

I have reviewed the role of principal as perceived 
from a comparative perspective elsewhere*^ For the 
purpose of this paper I consider Ordway Tead's definit- 
ion of Administration as particularly useful*. 

Administration is the process and agency 
which is responsible for the determin- 
ation of the aims for which an organis- 
ation and its management are to strive, 
which establishes the broad policies 
under which they are to operate and 
which gives general oversight to the 
continuing effectiveness of the total 
operation in reaching the objectives 
sought* 2 

In relation to this definition I set out the 
function of the administrator as: 

(a) identifying and giving expression to the 



aims of an organization; 
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Cb) ••tting up thm necessary procedures to 
achieve these aims with the naxismffl 
degree of efficiency i 

(c) continuously assessing outcomes in 
relation to aims; 

(d) defining future aias. 

The principal is an educational administrator and 
the school is the organisation which he serves* 



The Research 

Aim of the Study i The study was based on the belief 
that before one could decide what a principal ought to 
do, it was necessary to find out what he does. A 
working hypothesis was formulated , which postulated that 
principal's perception of his role was such, that he was 
not performing the task of an educational administrator* 
The study proceeded to test this hypothesis* To do so 
it was necessary to arrive at a definition of the task 
of an educational administrator , as* it ought to be, and 
as defined by writers on administration* It was 
necessary to appraise the tasks of the principal in 
second level education in the Republic of Ireland as it 
is, and to evaluate if such tasks are the tasks of an 
educational administrator* 

The Research Instrument » The Critical Incident 
TechAlque^s developed by Flanagan and others was used 
for this study *^ 

Selection of Data and Res^nse » Table 1 shows the 
number of second level schools in the Republic of 
Ireland, (537), the number enrolling 100 or more students. 
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the niwlMr in och category of school, th« miz% of ummplm, 
and tht rate of raaponaa. Schools anrolling lass than 
loo students were excluded fron the saapla, 

TABLE 1 



Category of school 


Total 


Enrolling 
100 or More 
students 


Sample 


Response 


Recognised secondary 
Schools 


537 


524 


67 


43 


Secondary section of 
Primary schools 


9 


6 


1 


1 


Vocational schools 
which provide 
Continuation Education 


246 


218 


27 


17 


Comprehensive schools 


14 


14 


2 


2 


Preparatory College 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Community schools 


20 


20 


3 


3 


Total 


827 


783 


100 


66 



The Question > Each principal was asked to supply two 
critical incidents. The first incident was requested froei 
the previous week (immediate past) and the second from the 
previous three to four months (recent pastK 

Respondents were requested to fill in their answers 
on a prepared form. The questions asked to elicit the 
response were; 

1. What was the most difficult task or situation 
you had to deal with during the past three to 
four months? (Please outline giving as much 
detail as possible - background r relationship 
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to you •tc, thm situation do«s, not bav« 
to hm unduly coaplicat«d or highly 
draMtic * it can focus on avants which 
occur fairly fraquantly as part of your 
day* to-day routina) • 

2* ApproxlBataly how of tan do you hava to 
daal with a difficulty of this kind? 
Ca.g. onca or twica a day, onca or twica 
a week, or .onca or twica a tarB) • 

Effective and Ineffective Incidents > The respondents 
Mre not asked how they solved the problem stated in 
their critical incident. They were askad only to state 
the problea, and to give sufficient background to form 
an understanding of the problea. A nua!>er of respondents, 
however, volunteered this information and stated outright 
that the solution they applied was effective or ineffect- 
ive. In other cases it was possible to form a 'judgement 
as to' the effectiveness or otherwise of the solution 
applied. In a number of other cases the problem itself 
may refer to an ineffective situation within the school, 
e.g. a poor heating system or lack of maintenance, but 
no clue id given as to vhere the responsibility lay. for 
these problems. In such cases no judgemant ^as made* 

In this study it was possible to decide on the 
effeotivenefcs or the ineffectiveness of 85 incidents* 
C72 per cent of adaissoble incidents) . 



Number of Critical Incidents Contrilsuted 120 
NunJt>er of Critical Incidents Accepted 116 
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Once collected^ Incident* were cetegorieed into five 
categories (Table 3). 



TABLE 3 



Nature of Task 


Freq- 
uency 


iate^ 
Past 


Recent 
Past 


Effect- 
ive 


Ineffect- 
ive 


1. Dealing with 
students 


51 


28 


1 

23 


24 


14 


2 « Dealing with 
staff 


42 


17 


25 


3 


23 • 


3. Dealing with 
Maintaining 

plant or 
cffice 


9 


3 


3 




8 


4 •Dealing with 
adverse 
weather 

conditions 


7 


7 






6 


5. Dealing with 
long ter« 
planning 


7 




7 


4 


3 


Totals 


116 


55 


61 


31 


54- 



Analysis and Discussion 

category 1> Dealing with Students 

The Tasks , The principal spends most time dealing 
directly with students. (In this study 44 per cent of incid- 
ents collected fall into this category) . The probleas are 
either of a disciplinary nature, which range from the trivial 
to the worm serious leading to expulsion fro« school or 
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thost which sight properly b« called pastoral in natura 
Thare is no claar distinction batwaen the two - any 
drawn in this stody represents the principal's bias in 
reporting the incident. A full listing is not possible 
here but the probleiis revolve around student under* 
achievenent, poor notivation, conflicts between parents 
t .'*hers, students* 

Principals ' concerns . Principals express concern 
for a wide range of issues. They are concerned that 
students* needs are catered for adequately, they are 
concerned about the general discipline of the school, 
with schools* neighbours, with parents and with the 
public in general* They are concerned with supporting 
staff in the discharge of their duties and with 
establishing structures within which problems can bo 
solved. 



Category 2. Dealing with Staff Problems and Concerns . 

The problems encountered by principal in relation 
to staff are varied. The principal Is, in many senses, 
the final arbiter of difficult situations in relation 
to staff's day-to-day relations with students, with 
parents and with ot^tside authorities, and in their 
interpersonal relctionships with each other. The prob- 
lems presented here are in a form that seens logical to 
the researcher and not in the frequency of their occur- 
ence. These problems are in relation to: 

(i) the appointment of teachers to positions 
of responsibility; 
(ii) teacher assessment; 
(iii) teachers' lack of class control; 
(iv) pastoral care; 
(v) inconsistent or unrealistic behavioural 
objectives set tot students; 
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(vi) staff abtenctsi 

(vli) inter-per»on«l conflict*. 



Cafqorv 3> Daalino with Problems of a Maintenance 
or Clerical Nature > 

8 per cent of the 116 usable incidents are con- 
cerned with the principal having to address hiaself , to 
problem* of a clerical, book-Keeping or plant mainten- 
ance nature. Seven of these nine are from principals 
whose schools do not exceed 300 pupils and i^ere full- 
time clerical or maintenance services are not available. 



Category 4. Dealing with Adverse Weather Conditions ; 

Type of Proble ms Encountered and the Principals * 
Concern, At times of severe weather conditions, roads 
are often impassable, heating systems either cease to 
function, or do so inadequaj:ely. Principals have to 
cope with a host of problems arising out of these 
conditions. Solutions to these problems are hindered 
by poor communication systems, between school and 
transport conqpanies and between school and staff. 
Principals are often left to cope with students In 
poorly heated classrooms with only a portion of staff. 



Category S. Dealing with Planning . 

Type of Problem Encountered . Incidents reported 
here deal with problems principals have in setting up 
a new school, or of changing the orientation and 
philosophy of a traditional type of school. The prob- 
lems encountered in so doing are major. Curriculum 
change and the developing of new curricula lead to 
many problems for principals. 
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Principals act as sacr«tarias to Board of Nanagt- 
Mnt, and ara at tha saM tlM, tha chiaf axtcutivas 
of thttse Boards, They hava a function in formlatin? 
and ia^ltaanting school policy. Problans encountarad 
hara ara of coMmnication with tha Boards of Nanaga- 
Mnt and in assisting thaa fulfill thair rolas in 
daciding school policy. 

Principals ancountar financial problaM in 
luplaMnting school prograaMs, Tha rasponsibility to 
provida for all thair students and thair inability to 
do so, for financial reasons^ are a najor worry to 
principals. 



Analysis of Research rindings 

This study set out to define the task of the 
principal in the second-level school in the Republic 
of Ireland, It put forth the hypothesis that tha 
principal's perception of his xpla is such that he is 
not perfonning the task of an educational administrator. 
It is .the judgement of this researcher that mote often 
than not the hypothesis is sustained. 

Category 1, deals with 44 per cent of all usable' 
incidents, Th^re is .evidence of role definition and 
structures to cope with problems in 20 per cent of the 
Incidents, There is also clear evidence of no such 
role definition of structures in 61 per cent of such 
incidents. In the remaining 20 per cent of incidents 
there is no direct evidence to support either case, 
Khero roles are defined there is evidence of a planned, 
co-ordinated approach to problem finding and problem 
solving, irhere roles are not defined, principals are 
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9—n to b9 personally involved in solving routinor 
•voryday problMW, without rocourso to, or attistanco 
froM, othar ttaff Mabara. Furtharaora, tha avidanca 
8U99a8t8 that staff %rt)o act without rola definition 
act in ona of thraa wayss thay narrow thair own rola 
specification to auch an extent that they are engaged 
in teaching a prescribed curriculum in its narrowaat 
sense, and do not offer paatoral care to atudantai or 
aacondly, they over-extend their role into areaa that 
properly belong to otheraf %rt)ich aubaaquently forcea 
thaa to withdraw in fruatration, and aabarraasMant, or 
thirdly, they are erratic in their own behaviour and 
inconaiatent in their behavioural expectationa of 
atudenta* 

Category 2, deala with ataff related taalca. There 
ia no evidence of role definition or of atructurea for 
interaction in any of the recorded incident a* In 69 
par cent of probleaa dealt with, there ia aufficient 
evidence to auggeat that these problems may not have 
ariaen had defined atructurea been maintained^ and had 
rola incumbanta been aware of and underatood clearly 
their rolea* 

The moat frequently quoted incidenta recorded in 
thia category refer to problems aaaociatad with ataff 
abaancaa and tha need to provide aatiafactory replace- 
manta on abort notice* It ia obvioua, that each achool 
attampta ita own aolution but never with any degree of 
aatisf action* Could it be that aolutiona can be found 
whan education administratora act in a co-ordinated 
manner on thia and other problems? 

A mora sarioua, if leaa frequently recorded prob- 
left faeing principals ia thair lack of a clearly 
defined role in teacher evaluation* Thia cauaas conaid- 
arable fruatration to principala* There is soma doubt 
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M to how asMstMnt is understood* Two rseordod 
incidonts suggest that asssssMnt ought to bo usod in 
m punitivo sonst* 

Hhon tho abovo tasks aro considorad as tasks of 
•dttcational administrators thsrs appaars to ba a wida 
gap batwaan tha tasks undertaken by principals in this 
study .and those of an educational adninistrator as 
defined in the literature. It is also clear f roai the 
information provided that the principal chooses to be 
used to solve difficulties that could and ought be 
solved at another level, and most often by the teacher. 
From the frequency of referrals of a relatively minor 
nature, dealt with by the principal, it appears that 
few principals have initiated structuras which allows 
for staff to play a meaningful role in solving their 
own or students* problems. Time and again we sea the 
principal expanding his role, or allowing his role to be 
expanded, in this manner. This seems to be so because 
the principal has not defined his own role for staff 
with any degree of clarity and because staff have not, 
with the principal's assistance, defined their own 
role. Consequently problems are referred to principals 
as a first retort or the teacher exceeds his assumed 
role, and is in conflict with the principal's role. In 
such situations, teachers cannot engage in the creative 
expansion of their roles and as a consequence, their 
pctentia} to act with confidence is lessened. This 
also diminishes their opportunity to gain job satis- 
faction and causes a lessening of the quality of 
education offer«:ii. As in the previous category, 
principals expe£:!l{2nce considerable difficulty with 
teachers who are unable to set end maintain realistic 
behuvioural expectation for students. In such cases 
principals do not perceive themselves as having a role 
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to play in attitting staff d«f in« such txprctations 
ifithin th« context of an ovorall plan. Another 
problra that arlMt frequently in Category 2 is that 
associated with Batching personality and role expect- 
ation to role. Allied to this is the implicit 
reluctance of principals to play an active part in 
sUff developnent. 

Category 3, deals with maintenance and clerical 
probleas. In one of the nine incidents considered 
here, the principal acts in an administrative capacity. 
In the other eight, he is seen as a juggler of the 
timetable, a maintenance mechanic, a book-keeper or a 
bus driver, what is clear from this category is that 
a considerable expenditure of time is spent on 
exercises that are not in themselves proper to an 
educational administrator. 

Category 4, is a litany of chaotic occurrences 
surrounding the inability of schools to cope with 
severe weather conditions. It is no reflection on the 
principal that these conditions occur annually, it is 
reasonable to expect, hoirever, that policy should 
guide school personnel in their actions in coping with 
associa' .d problems. 

Category 5, deals with planning, it is significant 
that only 7 or 6 per cent of all usable incidents, 
dealt with this most ii^>ortant function. It is also 
significant that the principal is judged to have 
acted effectively in 4 of these incidents, of the other 
three, one deals with the principal attempting 
curriculum innovation without adequate planning or 
staff training, another deals with a principal's 
problem in not having sufficient finance to cover 
expenses and the last sees the principal in the extra- 
ordinary role of protecting the school ethos from well 
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Maning but in th« principal's viw, misguidad sUff 
MMbart. 

Zt it logical to conclttda that principalt who 
hava not dafinad thair own rola or irtio hava not aaaiat* 
ad staff dafina thairs, or who hava not initiatad 
structuras in intaraction for thosa angagad in tha 
sarvica of tha organisation, hava not fully undarstood 
or hava not accaptad thair aost fundaaantal raspons- 
ibility which i/s to angaga in tha procass of daf ining 
ai»s for tha school. Zt is unraasonabla to axpact a 
coharant, dacisiva, organizad and affactiva abroach 
to aducational administration until aims ara dafinad, 
undarstood and accaptad. Zt is only within such a 
contaxt that objactivas can ba sat, rolas dafinad and 
structuras initiatad. Failura to do so naans that 
schools work to soma ad hoc sat of aims which allow 
them to continue to survive but at great cost to the 
individuals in the organization. Principals are so 
engrossed in solving day-to-day problems that their 
time is preempted from dealing with the broader# more 
f\inda»antal aspects of their %«ork. This large scale 
failure of principals to perceive their roles as 
educational administrators can only lead to frustration, 
duplication of effort, a diminution of quality of 
service and a lessening of individuals* opportunities 
tor personal and social- fulfillment. Zn the small 
number of instances trtiere principals act as educational 
administrators the evidence suggests that they do so 
effectively. - 

Recoaicnda t ions 

There can only be one important recommendation to . 
make that may help further the cause of educational 
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adainistration in tha Kapublic of Ira land, and that 
la,adaq\iata training in aducational administration 
Must ba providad to principals prior to thair taking 
up dutias as principals, that thosa alraady in offica 
be raquirad to angaga in in-sarvica training, and that 
all ba encouraged to keep themselves continuously 
abreast of developments in educational administration. 

A subsidiary recommendation is that the role of 
the principal be enlarged to include sUff assessment. 
It is the researcher *s considered opinion that this 
would assist principals and teachers alike in defining 
the objactives which they aspire to and may also assist 
in deciding how these objectives may be attained. 
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PROFBSSIOHALISM AND IDEOLOGY IN TEACHlNGt 
A SURVEY OF TEACHERS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 



Alex McBw«n 



Introduction 

The paper presented here deals with the sociology 
of professional knowledge, its central these concerns 
the role of the teaching profession as It Interprets 
and transmits relationships of power. The these is 
elaborated by exanlnlng its role in the distribution 
of knowledge through the educational curriculuM. Such 
knowledge;^ it is argued, is Intimately bound up with 
the relationships of economic, political, cultural and 
social power, ideologies are consequently generated 
as different competing groups promote their interests 
over others for the allocation of resources and power. 
Competition for such allocations and distribution of 
economic and material resources can often be accoa^anied 
by a similar competition between the cultural, social 
and political ideologies of contending groups. Thus 
relationships of power and regulation in a society 
which chiefly concern the allocation and ownership of 
its material resources, produce ideological "messages". 
These, in turn, relate to, and influence cultural 
ideas, political beliefs and social values. The 
"messages" are concurrent with, yet latent within the 
transmission of knowledge through such agencies as 
newspapers, films, television and schools. 
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As a result of its role in the transmission of 
ideas and values, the teaching profession practices 
within both epistoMological and ideological contexts* 
Teachers are publicly ccmiitted to remaining 
politically f culturally and socially neutral, and to 
avoid claims that the profession is biased or promoting 
any form of sectional interest* In order to do this, 
teachers must ''unscramble'* the ideological messages by 
which they are surrounded* This paper puts forward the 
argument that becoming a teacher entails learning a 
number of frzune works through which classroom practice 
and the curricula is viewed* These frameworks enable 
the teacher to focus upon ideologies and ideas so that 
certain aspects are included and others excluded from - 
his/her professional work* An attempt is made here to 
elaborate the professional ideology of teaching by the 
construction of a model of teachers' socialization that 
focuses upon the acquisition, by the teacher, of a 
number of ideological frameworks* These enable the 
profession as a whole to concentrate upon areas of 
potential and actual ideological dispute in such a way 
as to protect the "neutrality" of its practice* 

Professional Ideology, in Teaching 

Teaching is a profession which has a crucial 
position in the interpretation and mediation of 
relationships of power* It does so as te&chers transmit 
knowledge through the educational curriculum which, it 
was claimed earlier, contains ideological "messages"* 
The "Hidden Curriculum" is a general term that has been 
used to describe the implicit cultural, political and 
social currents contained within the officially neutral 
curriculum based upon universalistic values* The 
argument presented here shifts the emphasis away from 
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an analysis of currlculiat content to the procedures 
evolved by the teaching profession to interpret and 
diffuse political disputes, cultural discontinuities 
which are built into the curriculum and social 
ideologies. 

The profession manages its practice in relation 
to social, cultural and political ideologies through 
a form of professional socialization which consists 
of acquiring a number of ideological frameworks. By 
its nature the form of professional ization is not 
catered for in pre-service or inservice training; it 
is also predominantly colleague based. For the 
purposes of creating a model of the relationships 
between teaching and ideology, four main ideological 
frameworks are posited. The first is academic and is 
chiefly concerned with the way in ^ich teachers view 
the nature of knowledge as they deal with it in their 
practice. An academic framework is an ii^portant 
aspect of a teacher's practice since, it can be argued, 
many teachers attain "a professional identity" through 
a particular academic subject. It can also be claimed 
that it is the means by which relations of power are 
reflected in a society. This is to argue that one 
crucial distinction between "academic" and "non 
academic" knowledge, and similarly with the types of 
individuals who are seen to "fit" into such categories, 
underpins a person's "life chances". Access to the 
two different classifications of knowledge is closely 
associated with access to power in the realm of material 
production. Access to an academic classification is 
vital to obtaining entry to a range of occupations 
close to the sources of power and which also administer 
and regulate the relationships which follow on from 
its distribution. 
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FroM the viewpoint of the teaching profession 
an academic fraaework will bring into focus the 
rationale which underpins the distinction between 
the different classifications and the organization 
of knowledge in curricula; it will also focus upon 
the concept of ability, how it can be defined, and 
at what stage of an individual's developMent: It can 
best be identified. Such a framework will also, it 
iw suggested, influence attitudes towards the 
differences in educational treatment which "academic" 
«nd "non-academic" pupils should receive. An attempt 
is made to explore these questions empirically. 

The second part of the model is concerned with 
pedagogical and professional practice although it 
needs to be stressed that the academic and pedagogical 
framemrk nesh together at many points. There are two 
aspects to this, classroom practice and collegial 
relations. Teaching skills relate to a number of 
aspects of classroom practice, e.g. the physical 
organization of pupils and equipment; the quality of 
relationships which obtain within a classroom. The 
skills involved are defined within more general 
contexts in a society. For example, these will 
consist of macro-sociological considerations with 
regard to children and their educational and personal 
rights. The changes in school "atmosphere" over the 
last 100 years, and more particularly the last 15 
years, reflect the development of awareness* generally 
about such issues. 

Teachers* perceptions of pedagogy afford some 
insights into the relationship between professional 
values in teaching and their macro-social and ideolog- 
ical parameters, in other words, general ideological 
forms which mediate relationships of power also 
regulate, in significant ways, the freedom of the 
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teaching profession to generate an autonomous system 
of professional values in relation to pedagogy. 
Teaching reflects a number of competing interests, 
for example "the needs of industry", "education for 
peace" and so on. Bowles and Gintis^ claim that 
teaching mirrors in a direct way, the needs of 
industry. They argue that this is not so much in the 
context of providing industrial skills and techniques, 
as in the promotion, through pedagogy, of appropriate 
attitudes in pupils. Accordingly, they point out, a 
teacher's professional autonomy, with regard to 
pedagogy, is limited by the need to socialize pupils 
into relationships of subordination and control whilst 
still at school. The hierarchical ordering of school, 
they observe, in terms of the "top-do*m" model is 
concurrent with the type of organization and pattern 
of relationships which most pupils will experience 
subsequently at work. Sharp and Green also observe 
that "progressive" approaches to pedagogy tend to lapse 
into traditional hierarchical patterns, whilst formally 
opposed to elitist and authoritarian perspectives. 

In an influential paper Davies^ argues that 
education in terms of pedagogy and academic aims, 
concerns the "Management of knowledge". Although this 
concept is not spelt out at the level of ideological 
forms, nevertheless, it points out a way of conceptual- 
ising the role of the teaching profession, which is 
different from a traditional systems approach concerned 
with the relation between education, social mobility 
.nnd stratification. Davies argues that education 
creates the epistemic conditions for the acceptance 
of social mobility and equality of educational 
opportunity as legitimate educational ideologies. 
Through education, political goals and idelogies are 
translated into educ«tional ones as coraprehensivization, . 
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destr«a«in9, int«9r«tftd curricula and at a latar itaga 
tha incraasing accaaa to knowladga by adult a ducat ion* 
Davias critically directs attantion towards tha ways 
in %^ich the creation of such educational idaologies 
assist the nanagenent of deep structural contradictions 
t^ich ste» froB the relationships of, and struggle for, 
power. Educational ideologies such as coaprehensiviz- 
ation, equality of opportunity, progressivism, conamnity 
education and so, are marginal in so far as the basic 
relationships of power militate against their proper 
fulfilment. At a surface level educational opportunity, 
it could be claimed, is a legitimate, achieveable goal 
based on the principle of merit, it could be counter- 
claimed, however, that the meritocratic "sorting line" 
has historically been advanced or retarded as a function 
of the starter's socio-economic class, 

Davies* argximents lead into the third proposed 
professional-ideological framework which enables the 
profession to focus upon social, political and economic 
ideologies. The academic lens posited earlier is also 
of relevance here since, at a general level in a 
society, power and knowledge are closely linked. Thus, 
control over the knowledge contained in the educational 
curriculum which teachers transmit and interpret, will 
lie between the profession and the ideological 
constraints v^ich legitimise and mediate existing 
distributions of wealth and resources, A social 
framewrk will contain elements which concern the 
profession's relationship with social structures. For 
example, ideas relating to the allocation of resources 
to teaching in terms of salaries, equipment, capital 
development and so on. The lens will also facilitate 
inter-profession comparisons along a number of 
dimensions, viz, qualifications, status, prestige, 
remuneration and conditions of service, .Principally, 
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the lens will focus the profession's attention upon 
its role in the transmission of knowledge which in 
other social, political and cultural contexts is 
disputed over, challenged, and perceived as controv- 
ersial or contentious. This point raises a question 
concerning the procedures which the teaching profess- 
ion develops in order to deal with political ideas, 
moral values and theories of social change. There 
are examples of areas of knowledge whose values and 
ideas pupils need to be socialized into in order to 
participate politically, morally and culturally in a 
society. The profession has to deal with such areas 
of knowledge which in non educational contexts are 
disputed over and in contention. This is particularly 
the case with regard to the differentials implicit 
within economic, political and social contexts and 
represented educationally by differences in types of 
schools, private/state schools, types of curricula, 
academic/vocational and levels of access, streaming/ 
mixed ability. The social framework enables the 
profession to focus its values and pedagogy upon 
ideological forms and their implementing ideologies 
which mediate existing relationships of power. It also 
enables teaching to diffuse actual and potential areas 
of dispute, as they affect classroom practice. 

A personal ideological framework is the fourth 
and last proposed component of a model for the teaching 
profession's treatment of ideologies. It is an attempt 
at avoiding too structural a conceptualization of the 
teaching ideology relation and is influenced by 
phenomenological perspectives in sociology. Although 
such perspectives have been criticised by Sharp and 
Gre<?n^ in connection with teaching, nevertheless, it 
can be argued that the concept of ideology has a 
psychological quality. This point refers to the 
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individual iiorld*vi«w which Mch teacher brings to bis 
or her work. 

Within teaching, this fraaework will focus upon 
the relationship between personal and professional 
standards; it is the unique ideological package which 
each teacher brings to his or her craft. There are a 
number of phenoMtnological features of a personal 
franework. There is, for example, the attitude of 
each teacher to the activity of teaching, the quality 
of, and attitudes towards, th6 relationships which they 
develop with pupils, how sensitively are they treated? 
What are the personal and professional limits placed 
upon the scope and development of such relationships? 
Another aspect is concerned with subject identity. In 
other words, how far does a subject identity determine 
a personam definition of him or herself qua teacher. 
The idea of vocation is also an element of a proposed 
personal lens and relates to the level of coBunitment 
which individual teachers bring to their practice. 
Leggat^ has argued that teaching, compared with other 
professions such as medicine or law, has been 
characterized by a low level of commitment. This 
phesDMnon involves attitudes to children, colleagues, 
commitment to a subject and also to the aims of the 
profession. 

In summary, the arguments set out here have been 
directed towards the construction of a model of teaching 
%^ich is informed by a theory of ideology v^ich enables 
the profession to focus on the ideological backgrounds 
to its practice in such a way as to minimize connections 
between political and educational issues; between levels 
of access to knowledge and life chances and also enables 
the diffusion of explanations of the community-based 
nature of educational success and failure. The 
construction of the model has employed the concept of 
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prof«stional idtological Irnsts which tnabls th« 
proftstion to focus upon gsnsral social, political, 
cultural and aconosic id(?ological forma. It hat alto 
batn arguad that the teaching profataion is atratagic** 
ally important for a society's continuation, in its 
role of interpreting ideological representations which 
connect relationships of power and production with the 
classification and distribution of educational 
knowledge. The present model is an attempt to 
conceptualiie both a process of professional social- 
iiation and, within the profession, a continual 
monitoring of its treatment of ideological forms. This 
is of great iaq;>ortance to teachers since historically 
they have been anxious to promote and retain ideological 
neutrality as a professional ethic. The argument 
advanced is that frameworks operate in such a way as to 
translate areas of actual and potential ideological 
dispute into acceptable professional practice. 



Empirical Approaches t Pilot Work 

Two methods were used to investigate the frameworks 
hypothesis: interviews and a questionnaire study. The 
interviews were carried out over a period of four months 
with a group of twelve teachers. The decision to 
interview was an attempt to "ground" the theory in the 
ideas and activitiea of the practitioners themselves. 
Glaaer andscrauss^ argue that theory in scientific 
research must be baaed upon the experiences of people 
aa they work, interact and so on. Theoretical ideas, 
they argue, should not be allowed to dominate the 
progress of research without first being cross referenced 
with social participants* understanding of social reality. 
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Th« int«rvit¥s w«rtt» tfrnrmtorm, dMign«d to 

crMt« an instruMnt which int«grat«s both th« 

investigator's nascsnt concsptual fraaavork and tha 

taachars' raflactions on thair practice* Pinaxly, tha 

intarviatm tfare ainad at penetrating the deep 

structural coapon^nts of professional practice in order 

that items for a questionnaire analysis could be 

obtained* Seai-structured interviews were used during 

which respondents were asked their views on a range of 

topics centring around the four lenses* This approach 

stems fron the work of phenonenological sociologists 

who favour a deep-structural probing method of 
7 

empirical research* 

As a result, a preliminary questionnaire was 
compiled containing 62 items and mailed to a pilot 
sample of 300 teachers* A stratified random type of 
sampling frame was used, which included teachers from 
primary, secondary (non-selective) and grammar (select- 
ive) schools; male and female teachersi teachers in 
religious foundations, and teachers in state 8chool6* 
Within these categories respondents were chosen by means 
of tables of random numbers in the designated geograph- 
ical region* The sample of 303 represents 1/1$ of the 
total number of teachers in North<»rn Ireland* Respond- 
ents were asked to reply to each item according to a 
five point scale ranging from Strongly Agree, Agree, 
Don't Know, Disagree, Strongly Disagree* This procedure 
was aimed at producing a reliable Likert scale* 

The return rate of questionnaires was 72*36 per 
cent (N ° 220), which represented an adequate basis for 
analysis. Two procedures were performed on the returned 
data (a) an item analysis using Cronbach's Alpha 
technique,^ (b) a factor analysis in order to see 
whether or not the lenses were emerging and to estiute 
the usefulness of the lens hypothesis for further 
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analysis with a largar sa»pla. The £or»ar tachniqua 
rasultad in the rajaction of 21 itans* Tha factor 
analysis (Varivax) rasultad in tha extraction of 13 
factors with an eigcn valua graatar than 1; itaas with 
loadings greater than to. 3 were treated as significant.^ 
The factors fell into three aain groups which reflected 
the academic, pedagogic and social domains of tha lans 
hypothesis. There was no significant eiaargence of a 
personal doMin. 



Main Saaple 

On the basis of the results of the pilot study it 
was decided to sample a larger population of teachers 
in order to fill out the professional-ideological lens 
approach and, at the same time, to test its validity. 
The main sample used the same sampling frame as the 
pilot, but with 5 per cent of total numbara of teachers 
in the same area (N ■ 911). Its main objective was to 
look for areas of agreement along the lines suggested 
by the model amongst the sas^le population, this was 
pursued by means of a factor analysis (Varimax) . The 
Statistical Package for Social Sciences^^ was used for 
the procedure. The return rate was 57.8 per cent 
(N « 527) which was lower than the pilot sample, but 
still provided a sound k>asis for analysis. 



The Factor Analysis 

A principal components analysis with Varimax 
rotation and Kaiser Normalization was used for the main 
sample. After rotation 5 factors emerged with an eigen 
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valua 9rtat«r than 1 (Child^^ racoNmda rajaction of 
factors with m\ aigan valua of lasa than 1) togathar 
thay raprcsant 62.4 par cant of tha toUl varianca in 
tha rasponaas* 



Daacription of Factorai Factor I 19>4 par cant of 
Varianca 

(a) Ona of tha ways of distinguishing profassions 
froA othar occ- pations ia tha profassion*s 
adharanca to a aystaa of ethics connactad 
with its work. (Factor loading « 0.52). 

(b) A formal coda of conduct should ba part of 
avary taachar*s profassional knowladga. 
(Factor loading > 0.78) • 

(c) In ganeral thara ara accaptad basic 
profassional skills which all taachars 
should shara. (Factor loading « o.37). 

This factor indicates that the responses clustered 
around an awareness of the significance of professional 
status and the prestige attached to a profession, it 
al«io demonstrates the importance of presenting the work 
of the profession*) practice to the public through the 
generation of^ and adherence to, a system of rules or 
ethics. The factor seems also to indicate that a 
system of ethics for teaching would have its foundation 
in the pedagogical elements of the profession. Taken 
as a whole. Factor I appears to be within the pedagogic 
and social ideological frameworks. There is a keen 
awareness among the sampled teachers of the importance 
of a system of ethics for a profession which, for 
teachers « appears to fall within the pedagogic context. 

Factor I can be designated as a Professional 
Identity Factor , it raises questions concerning tha 
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•lenents of professional conduct and the valuas which 
could sake up a system of professional ethics for 
teaching. It is also concerned with the teaching 
profession's public esteea. 



Factor II 

This accounted for 15.4 per cent of the total 
variance, and had the following questionnaire iteiut 

(a) An all-graduate teaching profession would 
have Bore prestige than a graduate and 
non-graduate one. (Factor loading ■ 0.71). 

(b) The professional status of teachers would 
be enhanced if they had control over who 
entered the profession. (Factor loading 
« 0.49). 

(c) The first degree represents the mininum 
desirable qualification for teaching. 
(Factor loading • 0.68). 

Fro» this result it appears that the teachers 
sanpled, link the prestige of the profession with its 
academic standing. Items (a) and (c) above clearly 
link professional prestige and academic qualifications 
whilst item (b) indicates that full recognition as a 
profession is linked to some form of teacher-based 
regulation of the entrants to the profession. Factor 
II can be designated as a Professional status Factor. 
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Th«r« ar« four coaponmts in this factor # which 
ascountod for I0*5 par cant of tha total varianca* 

(a) Ability at acadaaic subjacts accurataly 
datarainas a pupil's potantial for futura 
job succass* (Factor loadin9 « o*39) • 

(b) Tha chiaf charactaristic of an acadaaic 
curriculuB is that it is highly thaoratical* 
(Factor loading « o*37)* 

(c) Tha subjacts of tha curriculum can ba 
arrangad in a hiararchy vith raspact to 
thair acadaaic prastiga. (Factor loading 
* 0.51) • 

(d) Working with ona*s brain carrias aora 
prastiga than working with ona*s hands* 
(Factor loading « 0*42) • 

Factor III has a claar acadaaic thaaa running 
through it* It can ba dasignatad as an Acadaaic 
Prastiga Factor and indicatas that profassional 
prastige is strongly linked to tha profession's use 
and cooaand over theoretical and highly acadaaic know- 
ledge* The factor also suggests that the practical 
application of bodies of knowledge is not the predoa- 
inant concern of the acadaaic or subject-based 
curriculua* It appears that a strong dichotoay exists 
within the profession between theory and practice as 
represented by different types of curricula, for 
exaaple acadeaic/non-acadeaic; non-vocational /vocational; 
subject-based/integrated* It is justifiable to 
conclude that an acadaaic professional lens is a 
significant deterainant of a teacher's view of his/her 
practice. 
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Factor IV 

This factor has four contributory items and 
accounted for 9,2 per cent of the total variance, 

<a) Teachers have a contract with society in 
order to introduce children into generally 
accepted social ideas. {Factor loading 
* 0,31) . 

(b) The needs of the economic system should 

directly influence what is taught in schools, 
{Factor loading « 0.44), 

<c) The needs of industry are not sufficiently 

taken into account by the teaching profession* 
{Factor loading = 0.40) • 

(d) A professional identity in teaching is best 
obtained through the development of one's 
own subject. (Factor loading « o,32). 

Factor IV points to an awareness of the teaching 
profession's "contract" with the society in which it 
practises, item (c) indicates that the teachers 
sampled are keenly aware of the inter-relationship 
between industry and schools. Item (a) demonstrates 
that teachers also take seriously their social and 
cultural responsibilities in the transmission of 
ideas and values. Ho%rever, item (d) suggests that the 
profession needs to keep its intellectual purpose in 
mfnd. This could be interpreted as maintaining a 
balance between the profession's social-cultural 
contract and its intellectual purpose. The factor can 
be designated a Social Responsibility Factor . 
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Factor V 



This is a "unique" factor with only one Item^ 
acco*mtlng for 7.8 per cent of total variance, 

(a) Given proper resources there is no reason 
why all pupils could not benefit from 
higher levels of knowledge. (Factor 
loading * 0.76) • 

The factor appears to suggest that teachers see 
themselves, as a profession, insufficiently resourced. 
It can also be interpreted as reaffirming the profession's 
aim of pursuing intellectual values. In other words, the 
teachers sampled feel that the intellectual goals of the 
profession remain insufficiently realized because of the 
lack of resources invested in it. The factor can be 
described as an Intellectual Value Factor. 



Table 1 Summary of Factors 



Factor 




% of total 
Variance 


Lens Domain 


I 


Professional Identity 
Factor 


19.4 


Social/Pedagogic 


II 


Professional Status 
Factor 


15.4 


Academic/Social 


III 


Academic Prestige 
Factor 


10.5 


Academic lens 


IV 


Social Responsibility 
Factor 


9.2 


Social lens 


V 


Intellectual Value 
Factor 


7.8 


Academic/Social 



The factors reflect some of the ideas expressed in 
the £ramevor)c approach in so far as they can be cross- 
referenced with the pedagogic, academic and social aspects 
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of teaching* However, it appears from the evidence that 
the professional-Ideological framework outlined In the 
lens approach Is more complex than at first envisaged 
and is in need of greater refinement. This is suggested 
by the difficulties of interpreting the factors themselves 
and also of fitting them neatly into the frameworks. The 
pedagogic framework, for example, appears to contain 
elements concerned with academic and Intellectual values. 
This might have implications for the debate in teacher 
education concerning professional and academic studies. 
The proposed academic framewrk also contains social 
elements and may provide Insights into the ways in which 
the teaching profession copes with the sorts of dlfflcult- 
ien raised by current discussions on the politics of 
schooling. It appears that formally the profession is 
committed to the separation of academic and social/ 
political ideas, but that Informally it is aware of the 
ideological overlap and has evolved a professional 
ideology which depoliticises its work. The ideological 
frameworks model suggests a way in which teachers become 
socialized into a professional ethic of neutrality with 
respect to political, moral, currlcular and cultural 
Issues. 



Conclusions 

The main theme of this paper concerns the nature and 
role of ideology as it applies to the teaching profession. 
Historically, teaching developed in tandem with the 
provision of education on a mass scale. The ninetccnch 
and early twentieth centuries have been a period of vapid 
and profound changes in the form of production and in the 
nature of economic relationships as a capitalist method 
of production became established. Consequently, the 
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control of pow«r has shifted fro«i a predoBlnantly rural 
and aristocratic base to control by an industrial o«mer 
class and also a developing Middle class. As a further 
consequence, it is claimed, a process of ideological 
penetration and transfomtion was generated and 
concentrated upon the new class of urban factory worker 
in order to establish new methods of production and to 
justify shifts in the distribution of power and wealth. 
The developing teaching profession was in the forefront 
of such ideological, cultural and social changes during 
this period. Education was thought of, by those in 
power, in terms of separate systems which coincided with 
the changes in class structure; a system for the poor 
(the elementary schools); another for the children of 
the owners of wealth and land (the endowed grammar and 
public schools) , 

As the profession developed, the ideological role 
of teaching became, if not less significant, much less 
apparent. The manifestation of ideological forms also 
became more latent and was accompanied by movement 
towards greater professionalization on the part of 
teachers. The different school systems have also 
increasingly converged during the twentieth century 
although the segmentation of professional organizations 
amongst teachers, reflects still earlier class based 
distinctions between the schoolteacher (elementary) and 
schoolmaster (grammar/public) , Nevertheless, despite 
such latency in ideological terms and the less overtly 
class-based approaches to education, it is still the 
case that the nature, control and distribution of wealth, 
knowledge and material power in contemporary societies, 
need to be defined and legitimated. To this extent^ the 
teaching profession performs a crucial role as it deals 
with ideologies which surround and mediate definitions 
and legitimations of material, cultural and political 
power. Such ideologies, it is argued, mediate the 
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relationships and distribution of power by rendering 
them, for example, as rationally or scientifically based; 
socially and politically for the "common good"; educat- 
ionally, through meritocratic ideologies and universal- 
Istic epistemologies of the curriculum. 

The results of the questionnaire survey indicate the 
presence of five professional-ideological factors, which 
taken together suggest a model of teaching that affords 
insights into the profession's way of neutralizing 
potential areas of dispute. The function of the framework 
could be to enable members of the profession to separate 
the features of the ideological background and thus 
produce an atomized view of educational, social and 
pedagogic questions. 

The findings of the research presented here can be 
interpreted as linking the concept of professionalism in 
teaching, with the creation among members, of a 
professional-ideological framework. The frame%^rk, it is 
argued, enables the profession to develop a degree of 
consensus concerning ideologies which surround political 
ideas, social values, cultural ideas, moral theories, 
the distibution of economic power and legitimation of 
existing allocation of wealth. The lens hypothesis puts 
forward the view that by acquiring the lenses teachers 
are sensitised to those aspects of political, moral and 
social Ideas that are relevant to the classroom and to 
those which could be Interpreted as controversial or 
Inappropriate for the school curriculum. In more general 
terms the lenses diminish the connection between politics 
and education, guard against claims of moral bias or 
indoctrination and maintain teaching as a socially neutral 
activity. It Is also consistent with this approach for 
established hierarchies of academic prestige and their 
correlations with occupational rewards and status as 
unconnected and unproblematlc. This can be observed In 
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the profession* s large measure of consensus on these 
Issues, they are also related to Ideas on Intellectual 
values of subjects, the nature of academic knowledge and 
the academic child. These issues are, perhaps, worth 
pursuing in greater detail. Factors II and III, for 
example, account for 25.9 per cent of the total variance, 
and seem to indicate that the teachers sampled, although 
from different types of school, have formed a consensus 
concerning the features of academic/non-academic knowledge 
and pupils. Such a professional ideology has a crucial 
bearing upon the educational and subsequent life chances 
of the pupils they teach, since this distinction remains 
close to the hierarchies which characterize the present 
occupational structure. They are also closely related to 
contemporary definitions and legitimations of power. 
Access to different types of curricula (academic/non- 
academic) are crucial to occupational placement and, at 
the same time, significantly shape a person's relationship 
with, and insights into the sources of power. To this 
extent, therefore, the teaching profession acts as a 
powerful regulator of access to the sources of power. 
In so far as this argument holds, the profession occupies 
a vital position in the relationship between professions 
and power. 

Further research into the topic outlined in this 
research is needed to unravel the apparent complexity of 
the relationship between ideology and professions. This 
could be directed at investigating the constitutive 
elements of each lens singly and thus filling out each in 
greater detail. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND PUPIL OUTCOMES 



J.A. Wilson 



Introduction 

Compulsory enrolment in full-time education ends 
at the age of 16 in Northern Ireland, and age 16 is 
also the stage when pupils sit for their first public 
examinations* This study is about an age-group of 
16-year-old8 who had experienced different school 
systems, about how they fared in their public 
examinations and zUsout whether or not they remained in 
full-time education after 16. It is part of a 
longitudinal study which begtm with some 3,000 pupils 
transferring from primary to secondary education in 1975* 
In 1975 these pupils had trtmsferred to four school 
systems which at that time represented the rimge of 
secondary school organisation in Northern Ireland. By 
1980 the same pupils were enrolled in five systems, 
four of which were school based and one of which was 
further education. 

Since the study is about ^Aiether examination 
performance at 16, and staying on after 16, are related, 
as outcomes, to enrolment in the different systems, it 
may be described as a study of system effectiveness. As 
such, it has much in common with studies of school or 
teacher effectiveness. For this reason Gray's (1981) 
series of questions with regard to assessing the merits 
of studies of school effectiveness are equally relev2mt 
to a study of school systems. Gray's questions, transposed 
to the context of school systems, are four in number. 
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1. What evidence Is there that successful systems 
are consistently successful? 

2. How large an effect do systems actually have? 

3. What are the best outcome measures for 
assessing effectiveness? 

<• How can we adequately control for system Intakes, 
since the key question In such research Is 
whether systems with similar intakes produce 
different results? 

The Issue of appropriate outcome measures Is 
particularly Important. For example, should educational 
effectiveness be viewed In purely cognitive terms or are 
other forms of outcome worth considering? Rutter and his 
colleagues (Rutter et al.l979) used 'school attendance' 
as an outcome variable and the present study has used 
•staying on In full-time education after 16' as of 
self-evident importance at this stage In young people's 
lives. Within the cognitive area Madaus et al, (1979) 
have argued that public examination results are more 
appropriate to an investigation of schooling differences 
than are objective tests, which are nearly always 
constructed in such 5 way as tominiiiU.se schooling effects* 
In the present study examination results at 16 (in GCE, 
CSE and RSA examinations) have been used. However, this 
raises the further question of whether an examination- 
based criterion is equally appropriate to all systems 
in the study, particularly if it is established that 
different systems have different goals, not all of which 
give the same weight to exfunination success, and, indeed, 
not all of which prepare pupils for the same examinations. 

The question of whether or not a particular group 
of schools, or a particular school system, is consistently 
successful is a difficult one, if only because very few 
effectiveness studies are replicated. However, a possible 
corollary to that question, and one which is equally 
important for effectiveness studies, is to ask whether or 
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not identified systta or schooling effect is 
sustained to a late stage. In the present study, for 
example, it would be appropriate to ask whether, if a 
schooling effect is apparent at sixteen, that effect is 
sustained or carried through to eighteen or beyond. 



The Present Study 

The 1975 cohort of some 3,000 pupils was chosen to 
represent the intakes to four secondary school systems 
in Northern Ireland. There were the grammar schools, 
the secondary intermediate schools, the junior high 
schools and the comprehensive schools. The grammar and 
secondary intermediate schools represented the prevailing 
selective system to which over 90 per cent of all 11-year 
olds transferred in 1975* The junior high schools were 
the first tier of the Craigavon two-tier system in which 
selection at age 11 has given way to selection at age 
14. At that stage one in three of the pupils are 
selected for senior high schools and 0-level work and the 
remaining two-thirds transfer to further education for 
vocational courses. The fourth system of bilateral or 
comprehensive schools included the two Belfast Model 
Schools and a few rural schools which offered a 
curriculum for the full ability range. 

Since 1975 the cohort of 3,000-*> pupils has taken 
part in three investigations. The first of these, 
reported by Spelman (1979) , was concerned with pupil 
adaptation to secondary schooling in the first year after 
transfer. The second investigation, by McKeman (1981) 
was concerned with transfer at 14 within the Craigavon 
system. The third investigation, which is currently in 
press (Wilson, 1982) was concerned with the cohort's 
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educational progress at 16* The present paper is based 
on the last of these studies and, like Its source, it 
also draws heavily on the evidence from the earlier 
studies. As a longitudinal study. It seeks to Interpret 
examination performance at 16, and remaining in full-time 
education after 16 • In the light of pupils* educational 
progress and promise from the stage where they first 
entered secondary education. 

When the cohort entered the four school system in 
1975 It comprised three distinguishable groups. There 
were those pupils who qualified In 1975 for a grammar 
school education and who formed the majority of grammar 
school pupils. There were those who had failed to 
qualify and who therefore formed the majority of 
secondary Intermediate school pupils. There were those 
who had not entered for the 11* Selection Procedure and 
who formed the majority of the junior high school intake. 
Between then and 1978 some of those who had failed to 
qualify In 1975 were qualified by the Review Procedure. 
At age 14 one In three of the junior high school pupils 
was selected for senior high school. At age 14 the 
majority of the remaining junior high school pupils 
transferred to further education to which also a further 
number from the other school systems transferred at age 
16. By age 16, therefore, the cohort, which now 
represented the results of selection at age 11 and 14, 
together with a form of continuous selection from ages 
12-14, was enrolled In four school systems together with 
that of further education. The four school systems were 
now the grammar, senior high, secondary Intermediate and 
comprehensive schools. 
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ExMUnatlon Pmrtotwrnnc^ 



In sMking to cottpar« th« nxuination pcrforMmc* 
of 16*yttar*olds across five school and further aducation 
systaaa two problaas had to be solved. First of all, 
it was necessary to obtain a Measure of examination 

perfonuince which would take account of a range of public 
examinations 16, fron GCE and CSE to the coMMrcial 
examinations of RSA. Such an index was obtained by 
weighting A, B and C grades in GCE as 3, 2 and 1 
respectively, by weighting CSE grade 1 as 1 and by 
weighting an RSA Stage 11 pass as 1. This index was 
heavily biased towards GCE and, indeed, despite its 
weighting of GCE grades, it was found to correlate very 
closely with number of GCE passes. 

The second problem was that of how to compare the 
examination performance of pupils across the different 
systems when it was obvious that pupils in the different 
systems formed separate populations* Pupils in the 
grammar and senior high schools had been selected for 
academic courses; those in the secondary intermediate 
schools had been rejected for such courses. Nor could 
it be assumed that qualified pupils in the comprehensive 
schools were strictly comparable with qualified pupils 
in the grammar schools. 

In order therefore, to obtain a fairer basis for 
comparing pupils across systems a number of personal, 
educational and situational factors were examined and 
particular attention was paid to those factors which had 
a strong and consistent predictive relationship with 
examination performance at 16. These factors included 
such things as the sex and social status of the pupil, 
his or her attitudes to school, his or her performance 
at ll4 in the Selection Procedure, his or her progress 
in the first year of secondary education and the particular 
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system in which he or she was enrolled it te fifth year 
of secondary education. Out of all these the two factors 
which related consistently to examination performance at 
16, whether for the qualified, the unqualified, the 
Review qualified or those not entered fo*; the Selection 
Procedure, were pupil achievement the first year of 
secondary education and the sector in which the pupil 
was enrolled in the fifth year. 

First year achievement was assessed by scaling 
pupils • performance in school examinations at the end 
of the first year of secondary education on a verbal 
reasoning test. This index of first year achievement 
proved to be a more powerful indicator of examination 
performance at X6 than was the 11* Selection Procedure. 
In the regression model it also swamped the related 
effects of father's occupation and the pupil's attitudes 
to school. 

As the single best predictor of examination 
performance at 16, first year achievement provided a 
basis for comparing examination performance across the 
five systems. The results of such a comparison are 
illustrated in Figure 1, where examination performance 
on the vertical axis is plotted against first-year 
achievement on the horizontal axis for each of the five 
systems. 

While Figure I shows how pupils of equal promise 
(i.e. at similar levels of first year achievement) fared 
in each of the five systems, it has to be remembered 
that pupils did not have the same examination taking 
opportunities in the different systems, in fact, the 
levels of performance in the different systems correlate 
fairly closely with such opportunities. For example, 
while over 96 per cent of pupils in the grammar and senior 
high schools sat for GCE, fewer than 9 per cent of further 
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•ducation ttudantf tat for any ona tubjact in GCB* 
Moraovar, tha axa»ination indax on which parforsanca waa 
judgad ia, aa wa hava aaan» haavily vaightad towarda GCc* 



FIGURE 1 
Examination Parfomanca 
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Perhaps the most interesting cooparieon in the 
Figure is that bet%#een the grajnmar and senior high school 
systems* Both system* are comparably dedicated to GCE 
work and both had a high entry rate for GCE. However, the 
figure shows that at all levels of promise the senior 
high school pupils had the edge on their grammar school 
counterparts. This in particulary interesting in the 
light of McKeman's (op.cit.) evidence that senior high 
school teachers feel uncomfortably under pressure by 
reason of having - as they see it - only two years to 
prepare their pupils for the GCE 0-level examinations, 
remembering that these pupils come to them from the 
junior high schools at age 14. The very pressures which 
the teachers resent may indeed result in heightening the 
achievement of their pupils. At the same time, this 
senior school superiority of performance raises two 
questions, is this superiority sustained at the A-level 
stage and does it generalise to other years? 

Staying on after 16 

As with examination performance, staying on after 16 
was examined by fJrst of all asking what of the available 
information indicated most clearly the probability of a 
pupil's staying on into the sixth year of post-primary 
education. This revealed two things - first, that it was 
not possible to predict sta/lng on at 16 with any degree 
of precision (the predicted variance ranged from 28 per 
cent to 47 per cent for different groups) and second, 
that the best of the available pointers to staying on were 
examination performance at 16 (with its correlated number 
of GCE passes) and the sex of the pupils. These relation- 
ships to staying on are illustrated in Figure 2,. where 
rates of staying on are plotted separately for boys and 
girls against number of GCE passes obtained at 16. 
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Figure 2 Illustrates two interesting aspects 
of staying on. First of all, it is clear that the 
relationship between GCE performance and staying on 
*s not linear - above a level of five passes for 
oitis and six for boys the majority of both sexes stay 
o:i, CCE performance at 16 therefore operates as a 
threshold effect insofar as staying on becouies 
-.:cc:nat.ic above a given leVoi, or levels. The 
non- linear shape of the curve helps to explain why 
staying on after 16 was poorly predicted by the GCE 
pass rate. Also, the threshold effect to which I have 
referred must owe something to the DENI regulations 
(Circular 1981/89) whereby a pupil who obtains a 
minimum of four GCE or CSE equivalent passes retains, 
or can qualify for, a non-fee-paying place in a 
grammar school. In short, qualifying at 16 is a 
further feature of selective education in Northern 
Ireland. 

The other point of interest in Figure 2 is the 
marked sex-difference in staying on after 16. The 
greater incidence of staying on among girls at the 
lower levels of GCE performemce, here illustrated, was 
also found consistently, in the greunmar, secondary, 
intermediate, bilateral and further education sectors. 
The one exception was the senior high schools, where 
rates of staying on were comparable for the sexes. 

This tendency for girls to stay on in greater 
numbers than boys parallels the general trpnd among 
16-year-olds in Northern Ireland. In the further 
education sector it may well be related to the 
evidence (from this same study) that further education 
appears to be offering a more vocational curriculum to 
girls than to boys at this stage, given that many boys 
transfer to further education at 16 in order to repeat 
their GCE 0-levels. 
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FIGURE 2 
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Dl»cu»iion 



Certain Issues arising from the study deserve 
further comnent. One of these has to do with the way 
in which the study controlled for system intakes by 
making use of an index of first year achievement in 
secondary education. Another concerns the limitations 
of examination achievement at 16 as a measure of 
outcome, A third has to do with educational 
opportunities beyond 16, in both full-time and part-* 
time education - an issue which has been given a new 
importance in the shape of the Department of Education's 
recent policy document on full-time education for 
15-18 year olds (OENI, 1982} 

There were two advantages in using first-year 
achievement as a means of controlling for pupil 
differences between the systems,. First year achievement 
correlated best of all with examination perfonrance at 
16 (better than did the 1975 Qualifying Procedure 
results) and it had the advantage of being available 
for roost pupils, unlike the 11+ Procedure, for which 
not all pupils had been entered. However, first-year 
achievement is not a pure intake measure, since it 
also may be susceptible to system effects - after all, 
the pupils have been in secondary education for one 
year. Also, it raises seme interesting questions as to 
why it should be such a good pointer to later success. 
I have speculated elsewhere (Wilson, op.cit.) that 
instead of pupils arriving in secondary education with 
expectancy labels around their necks (as 11-f passes 
or failures) teachers may have their expectations 
shaped and the pupils their futures set more firmly 
as a result of mutual encounters in the first year of 
secondary education. 
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I havtt already sad* sgm referance to tha 

limitationa of an indaa of axamination parfoniancs at 
16. It was heavily biased towards GCE even when it 
attenpted to take account of grade overlap with CSE 
and RSA results. It therefore favoured those sectors, 
the granmar and senior high schools, where the 
curriculum was GCE based. Furthermore, it pre-supposes 
that education 11-16 is all about passing examinations 
and nothing else. As Gray (1981) points out, it fails 
to acknowledge "that a curriculum composed of 
examinations has little or no relevance to substantial 
minoritiee of pupils in large numbers of schools**. In 
the study scne 17 per cent of 15-year-olds in the 
secondary intermediate school sample were not taking a 
public examination. In the further education sector 
some 58 per cent of 15-year-old8 were on vocational 
courses. A single examination-based criterion which is 
biased towards academic work cannot take accotint of 
such courses. 

For these reasons it may be of interest to record 
that while a further study is planned which will take 
account of the progress up to age 18 of those of the 
cohort who chose to remain in full-time education after 
16, a major, and separate, NICER investigation is 
currently engaged in looking at the range of educational 
opportunities available to young people at the 15-18 
stage in schools and further education. The latter 
investigation will consider in greater detail the 
differentiation of educational provision which is a 
feature of the school and further education systems from 
age 15 onwards. 
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THE EVOLVING ROLE OF THE *TECH* IN NORTHESUI 
IRELAND EDUCATIOIf 



J.R. McCartney and Jean Hhyte 



PART I 



The Northern Ireland Council for Educational 
Research Is currently undertaking research Into 
"Educational Opportunities for 15 to 19 Year Olds In 
Northern Ireland". This paper will deal with the 
alms, Methodology and Issues In this research. 

Firstly, however, we uiust consider the context 
within which technical or, as they are now officially 
titled, further education colleges operate. Three 
major effects on the present state of further education 
colleges are: 

(1) The colleges* relationship with schools; 

(11) The colleges' relationship with Industry;. 

(Ill) The colleges' response to Increasing 
unemployment. 

The first two factors, although rooted In the past, 
continue to Influence the direction of the colleges. 
The third arises from more recent circumstances. All 
three have given rise to Issues which are of current 
concern and have been Incorporated In our research 
Investigation. 
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!• The Relationship between Schools and Further 
Education Colleges > 

The 1947 Education Act for Northern Ireland, 
which established a universal secondary school system, 
effectively left vocational education in the hands of 
technical colleges. This segregation, which did not 
of course originate with the 1947 Act, continued to 
emphasise the relatively low status of vocational as 
against academic education and helped to ensure that 
neither the graoonar nor the new secondary intermediate 
schools devised a curriculun which integrated academic 
with vocational training. 

The school leaving age in Northern Ireland was 
raised from 15 to 16 from 1st September 1972. However, 
the Education (Amendment) Act (NI), 1968, which 
accomplished this, also empowered local education 
committees to continue providing the option for 15 
year-olds to transfer into a technical college for 
their final year of compulsory education. The decision 
on whether to remain at school or transfer to a full- 
time course in a college at age 15 was to rest entirely 
with parents and the pupil. 

The 15-year-old entry into full-time education and 
the consequent feeling of competition which it engen- 
dered has brought into sharper relief some of the 
different attitudes of schools themselves. The exodus 
(around 2, COO per annum from an annual age group of 
between 25,000 and 30,000) has been almost entirely 
from secondary intermediiStte schools. Some of the 
consequences aret 

(i) Some schools are accused by technical 
colleges of encouraging troublesome 
pupils to move to the colleges. 
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Certainly uomm schools admit that It 
has been a useful means of rlddln? 
themselves of these pupils* Homver^ 
such a pupil » provided he Is aware of 
his freedom to opt for a technical 
colle9e at 15, Is unlikely to choose 
to remain at school* Thus schools can 
hardly be accused of Inltiatln? this 
"dumping* process* 

(11) The effect on schools of losing pupils 
Is to reduce staff and this causes 
some restrictions on the curriculum 
which schools can offer* Furthermore # 
an exodus of pupils at the end of 
fourth form In a small secondary school 
might leave Insufficient pupils to 
permit separate classes preparing for 
GCE '0' level and CSE In 5th form* 

(111) Technical college staffing numbers j#ould 
also be altered by a renewal of the 15'*' 
entry* In particular » principals clalm^ 
that the 15-*' students have enabled them 
to employ a wider range of staff capable 
of specialist teaching to their 16* and 
day release students, although Involved 
also In the general education offered 
to 15-year-old8* 

(Iv) There has been a general lack of co- 
ordination and co-operation bet%reen 
schools and colleges about the courses 
which are provided* Competition for 15 
year-olds has undoubtedly Influenced the 
lack of co-ordinated provision for 16-year 
olds. However, even at 16 there Is 




evidence that graamr schools In 
particular prefer to retain pupils who 
are following a prograame of less than 
three *A* levels rather than encouraging 
then to adopt the broader iDore vocation- 
ally oriented courses in the technical 
college, even though some of the latter 
are recognised by sone university depart- 
ments and polytechnics for entrance* 



2. The Relationaship Between Industry and Further 
Education Colleges , 

Industry and the colleges come into most direct 
contact through employees' attendance at day-release 
and block release courses. (The latter are courses 
lasting not more than 18 ^eeks per year) • In January 
1981 the numbers on such courses are included in 
Table 1. 



Participation in Further Education by Gender 



TABLE 1 



'^otal number of vocational 
students in fe 



Female 



Male 



Full-time 



7,614 



5,151 



Day and black release 



1,588 



10,693 



Other part-time vocational 



10,387 



6,752 



Total 



19,589 



22,596 



(Souu:e: DENI, 1981) 
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Females exceed males except on day and block 
release courses, where the ratio is seven to one. 
Among the 15 to 20-year-old age group the ratio is 
even more in favour of males, twelve to one. (9,737 
to 827). Hhat is the explanation for this? That 
most widely offered to the author of the Birley 
report on Opportunities at Sixteen , was "that the 
kind of job girls go into requires no training"^ 
(para 523). Perhaps closer to the mark are Stoney 
and Reid in their comment on "the small numbers of 
women employed in the sorts of jobs for which block 
and day-release training arrangements would be 
available".^ Certainly the figures for day-release 
in Northern Ireland colleges would suggest that the 
male predominance in craft and engineering industries 
Is almost total. (See Table 2). 



TABLE 2 



Occupational Participation by Age and Sex 



January 1981 


16 


17 


Age 
18 


19 


20 


Total 
16-20 


Construction Workers F 
M 


0 
154 


0 
217 


0 
140 


0 
48 


0 
18 


0 

577 


Electrical and F 
Electronic workers m 


0 
174 


3 

393 


2 

451 


0 
244 


0 
152 


5 

1414 


Other engineering F 
M 


1 

577 


5 

L112 


3 

1021 


1 

704 


0 
344 


10 
3758 


Woodworkers F 
M 


0 
192 


0 
370 


2 

291 


0 
121 


0 
49 


2 

1023 


Scientific F 

M 


1 
19 


8 
49 


20 
103 


24 
157 


23 
132 


76 
466 



{Source: DENI, 1981) 
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Females predominate In only two sectors, shown In 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3 











Age 






Total 


January 1981 




16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


16-20 


Clerical Workers 


F 


8 


57 


109 


49 


56 


279 




N 


1 


24 


51 


56 


32 


164 


Sport and Recreation 


F 


31 


45 


47 


22 


17 


162 


workers 


N 


6 


29 


22 


12 


7 


76 



(Source: DENI, 1981) 



Stoney and Reld carried out a questionnaire survey 
of polytechnic and further education college departments 
In Britain about the participation of women In science, 
technology and craft courses. A common response 
referred to Industrialists' unwillingness '*to Invest In 
women technologists'* summed up In the comment ''Many 
companies, although not opposed to female apprentices 
would hesitate to select them In preference to boys, 
simply because of lack of facilities and the doubts of 
continued working - why take chances when demand exceeds 
supply?" 

Several heads of department In the Stoney and Reld 
survey^ offered the view that "very few women students 
are prepared to take up training of a minimum of three 
years and often five years before being qualified." 
Stoney and Reld's data on courses confirmed that the 
overall percentage of women on one or two year courses 
of all types (full-time, part-time, vocational, release) 




was higher than on longer courses / so that course 
length could be a factor di»inishing women's part- 
icipation. 

The Equal Opportunities Comission*s Report of a 
Poraal Investigation into Further Education in Northern 
Ireland unearthev^ two influences upon the numbers of 
women in day-releasve courses in Northern Ireland. 
Firstly, some employers with "small numbers of office 
staff did not regard it as practical to grant day- 
release to their staff. Secondly, there was no trad- 
ition of granting day-release among many larger private 
employers ot office staff, although so'^c did provide 
in-service training". 

Although industrialists have a concern about the 
type of education being offered by schools and colleges, 
their aims need not coincide with those of the education 
wrld. However, the further education colleges* vocat- 
ional emphases often seem to provide a meaningful model 
for what industrialists are asking the educationalists 
to supply. For example, J.A.W. Deboo in his response to 
the Macfarlane report says: 

Regretfully it is true that many young 
people have to become unemployed before 
they receive that first training in the 
vocational and life skills which are so 
vital in to-day's highly competitive 
job market. Such problems would not 
arise if appropriate pre-vocational 
education, coupled with an adequate means 
of assessing personal, practical and 
intellectual achievements, were recog- 
nised as an essential part of compulsory 
education for all young people, including 
both the least and the most acne'- rT»ically 
gifted. 5 

This theme is also taken up by the Further Education 
Curriculum Review and Development Unit: 
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For all young people the transition 
froA school or college to %rork or 
unesployment can be a traumatic 
experience* Traditionally the nore 
academic pupil tends to "buy time" 
by staying on in education* The 
apprentice, though perhaps less 
academic, tends to enter his world of 
work via protective agreements, 
invariably supported by release to 
college* The lov achiever, who is 
probably the leant able to come to 
terms with the outside world, is the 
least supported in this transition* 
irhen jobs are plentiful there is some 
evidence to indicate that they "survive** 
this transition by frequently changing 
jobs in the initial stages* Increasing 
unen^loyment now precludes this 
strategy* It follows that for all 
young people some form of vocational 
preparation is a necessity* 6 

These two references emphasise again the effects 
of segregation of vocational and academic education 
and direct attention to the important role which 
vocational education has played in training the 
unemployed* The further education colleges have made 
a large contribution to this* 



3» Further Education's Part in Facing Increasing 
Unemployaent * 

In 1977 the UK government introduced the Youth 
Opportunities Progranne, (YOP), offering various forms 
of training to unemployed young people under the age 
of 19* In Northern Ireland the programme has ten 
different possible ways o£ training, one of which is 
"Youthways" courses in further education colleges 
aimed, ait the east qualified young people* In March 
1982 the Pre vme offered 12, COG places to unemployed 
young people L,800 of these places being in further 
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•dttcation* Tht "Youthimys" courses ar« of about 14 
duration andr although th«y vary in contant, 
ganarally contain an alanant of social skills. Zn 
addition, within VOP# sons collsgts havs Work 
Preparation coursss aiaad at particular ssctors of _ 
^nploynent. 

The Youth Opportunitiss PrograsM will bs supsr- 
ssdsd froM Sspteabsr 1982 by ths Youth Training 
Prog'rasM,. which, when it is in full operation, will 
ott%r a guaranteed year of vocational preparation to 
all 16-year-old unemployed school leavers, the training 
to begin during the six Months after leaving school* 
The Further Education Colleges will be involved in 
four aspects of this Programet 

(i) Broadly based work preparation courses, 
incorporating the present Youthways 
courses; 

(ii) Short full'-tiM work preparation courses 
(e.g. of one tern's length) specific to 
particular industries; 

(iii) Vocational courses with worfc experience 
inbuilt; 

(iv) Day or block release courses for young 
people on the Prograwie who are receiving 
an introduction to a number of occupations 
in a Government Training Centre. The 
colleges are being asked specifically to 
contribute to training in social and life 
skills for these young people. 

The nunber of Youth Training Prograame (YTP) 
places in further education colleges (3,500 by 
September 1983) will be a substantial increase on 
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th«ir part in thm Youth Opportunititt progruM. This 
has bMtt ons considsration in thm Dapartwant of 
ldueation*s racant dacision to and tha possibility of 
15-yaar<-olds antariag fttll*ti«a furthar aducation. 
Tha last such antry is plannad to ba in Saptaabar 1982. 

A faatura propoaad in racording tha assasaaant of 
yovin9 paopla on tha YTP will ba tha craation of a 
"profila" covaring tha furthar, aducat ion work» indust- 
rial training, vork axparianca, parsonal qualitias and 
aptitudas ravaalad. This is littla uaad at prasant for 
vocational coursas, but it has baan strongly advocatad 
by tha Purthar Education Curriculum Raviaw and Davalop- 
nant Unit: 



Tha typa of vocational praparation wa 
ara suggasting is a coiq^lax 
prograana of parsonal maturation and 
vocational oriantation, involving tha 
nastary of basic skills » tha davalopmant 
of valuas and tha axposura to assantial 
axpariancas. It is quits impossibla to 
tast formally all thasa laaming axpar- 
iancas and, togathar vith tha young 
parson, tha adult rasponsibla for 
monitoring prograss at any point should 
racord, whara possibla, mutually agraad 
assassmants of aspacts of that prograss 
and achiavamant* a 



Tha Yout^ Training Prograama can ba tha first stap 
in providing soma vocational praparation for all young 
paopla, as tha Purthar Education Curriculum aaviaw and 
DavalopaMnt Unit advocate* But a dangar is that it 
can bacoma *idantifiad with tha lass abla unamployad 
youngstars* if this happens vocational praparation will 
b9C€m a stigma rather than an opportunity*. (PBQ 
aawslattar, Pabruaxy 1982). 

Tha current NICBa research into Educational 
opportunities for 1S~19 Year^^Olda in mortham Ireland 
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i» thu« taking pUc« in a situation of rapid changa. 
This veiry situation has witnessad many claiu, 
doubtless based on experiance, but which only iiell- 
conducted research could place in a wider context. 
For exaaple» the document Towards a New Policy for 
15*18 Year-Olds in Full-Tiae education . (DBHI February, 
1982), lists among the claimed advantages in reUlaing 
15 year-olds in schools: 

Pupils who transfer at pr ^;ent at 
15^ are often those who can least 
afford to lose the continuity of 
care and teaching and the kind of 
individual attention which the 
school can be expected to provide. 

This, imediately begs the question of idiether schools 
are providing «uch care and whether technical colleges 
are not, clearly a researchable issue. 

In the present circumstances our research might 
seen to run the risk of being overtaken by events. 
However, its three main areas of investigation are on 
the curriculum, guidance and counselling. These are 
the three areas which, as the dENI document specifies, 
will need careful attention when the proposed changes 
take place. The appropriateness of our research . 
emphasis is due to preliminary consultation with 
teachers In schools and colleges about what seemed to 
them the important issues. 
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PART H 



thm gvolvinq Rol> of thm Tech in Horthrn Ir<l>nd > 

This part of th« p«p«r is concerned with the 
project which is currently in progress, entitled 
Educational Opportunities for 15*19 Yeer-Oldi in 
Horthem Ireland * It was set up to investigate further 
soM issues arising fros a previous research project in 
NICER, Progress at 16 », reinforced by discussions with 
relevant bodies and individuals, and by a preliminary 
inquiry into educational provision for this age group. 
In the course of the preliadnary inquiry last year, 
consultations were carried out with staff and students 
of four technical colleges, one frc« each of four Board 
Areas, and with staff and pupils of sone of the schools 
in the area around each college* Staff were asked 
their views on the issues Mentioned, and on any other 
important questions which they wished to raise. 
Students were asked about choices of courses, and 
factual information on various topics was also obtained* 
The results indicated that the issues %rere seen to be 
important and worthy of further investigation* 

What were the issues? These will now be outlined, 
together with the findings from the preliminary inquiry ^ 
and the design of the present study* 



The research is being conducted in nine of the 26 
technical colleges in Northern Ireland* The 26 colleges 
may be divided into four groups according to their sise* 
Two colleges were picked at random from each of these 
groups* An extra one was selected in Belfast to give a 
more representative rangie of courses and students there. 



Design 
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sinc« th« college* art wora itpecialised* In addition, 
schools were selected by stratified randoK sampling to 
include Maintained and controlled, secondary and 
graanar, in each college's area. The proportion of 
secondary to graMuir schools is of the order of 2>1, 
as. it is in the province as a whole. More than 50 
schools will be taking part in the project, nith the 
permission of the appropriate Area Board, idiere 
necessary, schools were first contacted by letter 
explaining in general term^ idiat the project was about 
and asking if they would be willing to participate. 
Whether or not they replied (unless they had replied 
in the negative) this letter was usually followed by 
a brief explanatory visit by one of the researchers to 
explain t^iat would be involved - in »ost cases to 
reassure those concerned that it would not be very 
demanding in terms of time or resources. An appointment 
was then made trtien members of staff could be interviewed 
and information on the issues gathered. During this 
information-gathering visit arrangements were made in 
some of the schools and in all the colleges to carry 
out some testing with selected groups of students or 
pupils using a group test of general ability and 
questionnaire about choices of subjects for study and 
career aspirations. Depending on the ntimbers involved 
this could be done sometimes in one session « i^ich 
took 90 minutes, or more. It also depended on the 
facilities available in the school or college for 
seating numbers of 30 or more in appropriate conditions. 
The number of visits per school or college has therefore 
c varied from as few as two - where only an initial visit 
and an information-gath^jcing visit were required, to as 
many as 8 trt^ere the number of students to be tested was 
large and their availability limited. We have been 
impressed by the efficiency with which we have been 
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f«cilit«t«a in our r«qtt«ttB^ which »utt soMtiMs havt 
SMMd a littl« •xborbitAiit, And \m are went grataful 
to the principals and mnhmrn of staff who hava halpad 
us in our andaavours. Tha first major issua of tha 
inquiry is concamad with variation in aducationaX 
provision. 

Variation in Provision . 

Tha praliMinary inquiry had indicated a vida 
disparity in tha provision on tha basis of the nusddar 
of subjects offered to pupils and students at CSE, 0 
and A levels in both schools and colleges. There were 
striking differences for exaaple between schools in 
two of the areas, which we are calling A and C. Second- 
ary schools in area A offered a total of 12 subjects at 
0 level and CSB on average i those in area C on the 
other hand offered 17 subjects at CSB and 16 at O level. 
There was leas of a difference between the grasMr 
schools in these areas, but technical colleges differed 
in the nuaber of subjects they offered at OCB 0 and A 
level. In area A the college offered 13 subjects at 0 
and 5 at A level; in area C the college offered 25 at 
O and 16 at A level. 

The questions which arose are thesei 

(i) Within an a^ea, what curriculua is 

available to 15-*X9 year-olds in schools 
and colleges, taking account of subjects 
offered for examinations and also for 
pupils not doing external examinations? 

(ii) Are there restrictions by factors like 
type of school and sex of pupil on the 
width of the curriculum offered? 
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(ill) trhat it th% •xUnt of variation 

b«tWMn arMs? In what directions * 
are different areas Moving in 
providing for 15-19 year-olds? 

Ife hope to answer then by seeking the following kinds 
of infomation in these ways: 

A. Schools > A curriculxia information sheet is conpleted 
for each school during one of the visits. This lists 
the subjects offered for CSB, 0, A level, for other 
examinations and for none. Entries are made to 
indicate the amount of time spent on each subject at 
different levels, and additional subjects not on the 
original list, may also be entered. 

A list of resources - science and language labs, 
art and craft rooms, library etc., and of specialist 
teachers, is obtained for each school* The questionn- 
aire administered to the principal, or the teacher in 
charge of the curriculum and timetabling includes 
questions on: 

- the stages at which pupils may take up new 
subjects, and the stage at which choices 
must be made 

- whether certain subjects are compulsory and 
how the remaining subjects are chosen; what 
kinds of constraints or restrictions might 
operate here 

- whether certain subjects are available to 
boys only or to girls only and leather, in 
spite of all the- school might be doing, 
certain subjects were taken exclusively by 
girls or by boys 
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- if the school organists any courses in 

conjunction with the local technical 
college, and irtiether they had ever tried 
to do so. This led on from another 
question on subjects they night have liked 
to include in the curriculum but could hot. 

a series of questions about provision for 
pupils who wore not thought capable of 
taking external examinations; information 
is being sought on the staffing for these 
pupils, the curriculum and the general 
arrangements for them 

- a series of questions on provision for 
post 5th form pupils, especially those 
«rtio were not proceeding to A level* These 
included the question of whether schools 
were contemplating any changes in their 
approach now that all 15-year-olds would 
be staying with them instead of finishing 
their years of compulsory schooling in the 
tech* 



B. Technical Colleges t Heads of departments are asked 
to complete forms giving details of courses taught, 
subjects included, the time per week allocated to 
subjects, the numbers of male and female students, and, 
if there is more than one group in any course, how 
groups are formed. In addition they are asked to state 
the requirements for entry to the course. 

The principal is asked in his or her questionnaire, 
about provision for choice, about how students select 
their courses, and how they are grouped; i^ether there 
is any provision for change in the course of the year; 
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whether thtr« is provision for pupils of lomr sbilityi 
and thoir opinion on iihy studsnts ssl«ct a cOllsgs at 
15 or 16 as mil as thtir opinion on th« direction in 
lAich thty st« thtir coll«9« M>vin9« Sine* provision 
should not hm strictly in ttras of actual subjects 
btting of f«r«d, for thasa do not constituta tha. vhola of 
aducation, m ara also looKin? at tha axtant of previa* 
ion of caraar guidanca in tha schools and collagas in 
our turvay* Quastionnairas ara adwinistarad to caraars 
taachars and lacturars about the organisation and 
axtant of thair %iork in caraars, thair oim background 
for this work, tha rasourcas thay hava at thair disposal, 
and about how thay would lika to saa this araa davalop 
(if at all). A furthar iiqportant araa is that of 
counsalling, whara davalopmant of tha irtiola parson , is 
concamad and his or har praparation^f or the raspons* 
ibilitias and dacisions of latar yaars. Ha ara also 
looking, tharafora, at tha counsalling facilitias 
available in tha schools and collagas and talking to tha 
people concerned. 

So much for variation of provision. The second 
issue is that of aove»ent from schools to technical 
colleges. 



Movement into Technical Colleges from schools 

DENI statistics showed that over 2,000 pupils 
transferred to technical colleges at age 15 annually. 
Boys have been in the majority in recent years, and 
the majority have come from secondary schools. At age 
16 again, about 2,000 transfer, but, now about 1/3 coma 
from grammar schools and girls outnumber boys by 2:1. 
But it emerged that there were wide divergencies 



•specially betwten ••condary schools in ths proportion 
of 15 and 16 year-olds entering further education* 
There was some variation also anong graanar schools. 
The questions that arose vere: 

(i) Are there identifiable characteristics 
of schools which supply students to 
colleges at different rates at age 15? 
(this will in fact be ending now anyway) 

(ii) What are the educational and social 

backgrounds of pupils entering particular 
furt^«lr education courses? 

(iii) If pupils entering further education are 
Making an ill<-infor»ed choice of course# 
what could be done in schools to iiqprove 
this? 

Civ) Are there differences in perfomance, 

attitudes and destination at 16 of those 
who take only GCE or CSE courses # compared 
with those who take City and Guilds 
Foundations Courses # or those who enter 
technical college at age 15? 

(V) Khat kind of communication exists between 
schools and colleges and how does it 
affect the organisation of link or shared 
courses and the transfer of pupils? 

Information is sought in answer to these questions in 
several ways: 

(i) Factual information gathered about the 
schools including numbers of pupils 
transferring during the last three years # 
and opinions of principals and careers 
teachers were sought on this issue. 
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(ii> This InforMtion it sought by Mans of 
a qusstionnairs atelnistsrsd to a ssapls 
of studsats la sach tschnical collsgs 
which covsrs possibls inf lusncss on thsir 
dscisions, thsir aspirations, ths coursss 
thsy haVs alrsady taksn or hops to taksi 
thsir likss and dislikss about ths eollsgs 
and so on. 

(iii) Ths qusstionnairs schsduls for principals 
and carssrs tsachsrs in schools attsapts 
to dstsrains what kind of inforMtion is 
rslaysd to pupils about ths coursss, by 
whott it is givsn, how it is givsn and whsni 
ws also try to sstablish if thsrs ars any 
foraal links with ths tsch, or channsls of 
eoasnuiication. 

(iv) This too is answsrsd by the qusstionnairs 
givsn to students. A similar questionnaire 
is given to pupils in the 5th form of schools 
who have shared courses with technical 
colleges. 

(v> This is answered already by <iii) above. 

The third major issue is that of ths progress of pupils 
and students. 



Progrsss of Pupils and studsnts . 

It was not possible to follow studsnts* progrsss 
over time in the preliminary study. However, it is 
propossd to determine the performance of sslsctsd 
studsnts on basic skills, to find out about their 
social and sducational background, their attitudes at 
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th« b*9innln9 uid end of th« y«arr th«lr acadMic 
pro9r«tt and rtlata thlt to tha othar iafonttlon 
fatharad about tha achoola and collagaa, in particular 
tha guidanca and eounaallin? facilitiaa and tha 
raaourcaa. Studanta* adjuataant to tha couraar tha 
dagraa to which tha collaga haa baan abia to Mat thair 
raquirananta and thair uaa of tha aacvicaa providad 
nould ba partinant to thia part of tha atudy. 

Work on tha projact bagan in January thia yaar, 
tha pralininary work having baan coaplatad laat yaar. 
Z a» happy to ba abla to raport that notwithatanding 
tha waathar, atrikaa, and othar miaariaa which ^aak 
havoc with raaaarchara* achadulaar tha data gatharing 
ia procaading apaea and tha raporta ahould ba raady 
within tha anviaagad tiM apan. Thay ahould aaka 
intaraating raading, and a worthwhila contribution to 
tha currant dabata on tha aducation of 15-19 yaar*olda« 
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NAKZIIG TUB OKDZKMY SPECIAL: A iaSPUCTION ON TBB 
SIGNIPICAliCB OP SPECIAL EDUCATION POR EDUCATION 
IN GENERAL 



Professor Dssaond Swan 



Injustics arisss as imich from trsatin? 
unsquals •qually as fim trsating oquals 
unsqually - Aristotls. 

Ths Intsmational Yaar of tha Disabled (1981) saMs 
to have 9iven both tha concept and the reality of Special 
Education a boost fro« «^ich, it is hoped neither it nor 
education in general will ever recover! Thus ironically, 
one outcoM of this shot«*in-»the-ani may well be to 
hasten the very diminution of Special Education as a 
distinct elenent on the educational horizon. It would 
seen appropriate then for us to use this vantage point to 
take stock of the Special Education Mvment, to ask iH^at 
has been its ispact on formal education in general, and 
to place in perspective the interaction between ordinary 
and Special Education - in so far as the latter is still 
identifiable as a separate entity at all. The separation 
is, of course, arbitrary and is not to be exaggerated. 
Butt since certain influences have resulted from 
institutionalized Special Education which seem likely to 
enrich the rest» while a certain iiqe>overishment may also 
reeult from too ^ great a separation of it, this exercise 
in counterpoint would seem important as viell as timely. 

This paper is structured as followst perspectives 
from tha ordinary school; perspectives from the Special 
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Iduoation Mttingj barriftrt tetWMn thMf currents of 
inf luMctt frott th« on* to tho othmr. It it th« chi«£ 
hypoth«tit of this paptr that Spacial Bducation it now 
contributing to thif ting to a aignif icant dagroa tha 
balanca batvaan tha individual pupil on tha ona hand 
and tha cultural and aocial datarminanta of laaming 
aa Mnifaatad in achooling, on tha othar. 

Schoola nacaaaarily raward achiavara, and in ao 
doing thay can acarcaly avoid penalising thoaa y/ho fail 
to achiava. Thua far thay ara alitiat, norm-cantrad. 
Yat thay aapira or purport to aducata all childran. To 
thia axtant thay ara agalitarian or child-cantrad. Bow 
to raconcila thaaa two aima ia tha parannial problan of 
tha aducator, at whatavar laval of foraal achooling. 

Traditional education ia baaad on tha group aa wall 
aa tha cultura, and tha univaraal douinda thaaa aaka on 
aach individual. A cartain irraducibla cora of 
knowladga» akilla and attitudai naada to ba naatarad 
tharafora and aharad by aach ona, aa tha prica axactad 
for futura ahariag of cultura. In view of thia, taachara 
can acarcaly ba faulted for rewarding achieveMnt, aince, 
it would aaan thia ia preciaely what aociety - which 
def inea their role to a large extent - deaanda that thay 
doi and, if achool ia to prepare for life, then teachera 
will argue reaaonably, cciqp>etition in achool ia a valid 
and naceaaary precuraor of coapetition in life after 
achool. <It uy alao be «een aa providing an important 
inducement to the pupil to »alte hia beat effort to learn 
herd and now). Here then the esphaaia ia on the 
collective, on the aaaa, and on tha external daterminanta 
of education. Thia traditional achooling, at any rate 
above the eleaertary level, haa been coiQ>etitive, 
relatively rigid and auccaaa-^orianted in ita outlook. 
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. Mo doubt traditional •chooliii9 hat had itt f traagtht 
••9. by way of intittanca on objactiva atandarda of 
axcallanca, and on tha naad for aach individual to 9iva 
of hia baat • thou9h it ia claar that *it haa not always 
9ona tha baat way about achiaving thaaa daairabla aia«. 
Again, it ia a fact that tha individual* a potantial 
cannot ba davalopad in total iaolation f ro« tha akills 
of tha cultura, or raaliaad in totally idiosyncratic 
waya. (For inatanca, can tha concapt of art ba antiraly 
divorcad fro« that of coHBunication, or convaraaly can 
artiatic aducation ba aaparatad totally from tha 
davalopnant of paraonal potantialitiaa?) 

Bowavar, what ia hara baing callad non^apacial or 
ordinary aducation, can ba aaan to hava ita ahortcosinga, 
varying, of cour aa, in axpraaaion and intanaity from 
school to school. 

Firat thara ia tha dangar of davaluing aoaia 
individuala in practica, daapita aoM houga to 
uniquanaaa, in thaory. Thia davaluing could raault froai 
tha taachar allowing tha pupil* a failura to achiava, to 
ovarahadow or avan dafina hia worth aa a paraon. Sacond, 
thara ia tha riak of tha taachar naglacting to diatinguish 
batwean culpabla failura and failura dua to circumatancaa* 
Aa a raault, tha <ma whoaa individual laaming pattama, 
for whatavar raaaon, wara out of phaaa with tha SMjority, 
■ay sonatiMa ba *daperaonalisad* • *Iiat hia naaaura up 
or gat out*, would ba tha poaition adoptad by authority 
in tha paat. Stupidity and lazinaaa wara both aaauaad 
to be branchaa frca tha sajw traa, wharaaa achiavaaant 
waa saan aa tha reward for diliganca. 

Claarly than tha taachar, aa a' diapanaar of valuaa, 
mat walk a vary fina lina batwaan ancouraging 
coi^titivanaaa batwaan pupila on tha ona hand and 
chariahing all pupila equally on tha othar. It ia. 




boif«v«r, all too •asy to lota ai^ht of tha lattar 
prlncipla whan, for inatanca, tha taachar'a own aUtua 
or hia accountability la baaad largaly on hia pupila* 
axaaination auccaaaaa. 

Spacial Bducation can ba alaply dafinad aa a 
dalivary of aducational aarvica for pupila with apacial 
aducational naada. Thaaa ara aarvicaa which ara not 
normally availabla in tha ordinary achool but way now 
ba found both in apacial achoola and in notm ordinary 
achoola. spacial Education ia a phanoampn of-rathar 
racant origini an outcoM of tha child-^antrad Movaaant 
in Education, of auMmiam, tha BnlightanMant and tha 
ROMnticias of aarliar canturiaa. Nora racantly, 
Spacial Education raaulta fron tha inpact of aciantific 
and tachnological nodaa of thought baing appliad to 
aducation in thia cantury, aa wall aa fro« tha idaology 
of aqualizing aducational opportunity in our own day. 

In rafarring to Special Education aa a aaparata 
phanOMHon howavar, I do not wiah to auggaat for a 
BOiMnt that Spacial Education itaalf ia unifom aithar 
in ita organiaation or.ita achiavejMnta , or that it ia 
not changing rapidly. I do want to identify it aa a 
aort uf aaargant "aub-cultura* within tha totality of 
aducation, and ona that haa aovad in a raaarkably abort 
apaca of tima f ron aoaawhat obacura comara into tha 
broad light of day. In tM aarly atagda of ita growth, 
and avan a till in aona countriaa. Special. Education haa 
been aeen Kore aa a regrettable naceaaity, iaolated 
fron the reat of aducation, catering for tha halt, the 
blind and the Mised, while being aupported in ita 
aeparatenaaa by the twin pillara of public guilt and 
private charity. It waa, beaidea, a aort of no-Mn*8- 
land at the point of convergence between tha educational 
aocial and aedical profeaaiona, and again between the 
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•pheret of inf lu«ne« of tw> or even three govemnant 
departnentt* And it toMtiAes ••ens to those aott 
concerned^ that while the tteMbert of these professions 
My not talk the sa»e language as each other ^ the 
aenbers of the governnent departaents sinply do not seen 
to talk to anyone* (I refer here for instance to the 
fact thatr in the Republic of Ireland^ despite denands 
in a half dozen publicly coMissioned reports^ the 
llhite Pap er on Educational Develoonent ^ 1980^ failed even 
to mention the need for^ and the total absence of a 
psychological service fron our prinary schools)* 

We nake a fairly wide distinction between the 
prinary and the post-prinary sectors of our school systen* 
While Special Education only developed in the prinary 
sector in the past three decades or so^ it is alnost 
totally neglected in our post-prinary schools stilly 
subsisting perhaps on the polite fiction that no 
seriously disabled or handicapped pupils exist in these 
schools ^ outside three designated schools in the whole 
country. There is» however^ evidence that sone 
handicapped young persons » who could benefit fron it, 
are not in fact receiving second-level education at all^ 
(Haloney, 1981). in fact, for nany, Special Education 
would not have been seen as real education at all. But 
then it was also possible for school authorities who 
chose to do so, to ignore these problens - at least until 
the school leavi'^g age was raised to fifteen years, in 
1972. No doubt snail budgets were shaped by faint hearts 
and by snail ninds for a long tine, as the following 
words, quoted fron a Departnent of Education official in 
1938, will suggest: "After all, this is a world for the 
average nan, and if there are funds available, the bright 
child trtio will be an ornanent of the state and a useful 
citizen should be helped. I think it is a waste of tine 
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trying to tMCh children who can never learn and never 
be taught to learn" (quoted by Byrne, 1979). it ia 
sobering to reflect that thia could be an officially 
accepted position following closely on the adoption of 
a Constitution that guaranteed to cherish all the 
children of the nation equally; and that it could be so, 
a full generation after Kiria Hontessori had established 
the notion that "mental deficiency presented chiefly. a 
pedagogical rather than a nedical question** • (Cited in 
Curtis and Boultwood, 1970, p.496). 

It nust also be pointed out, however, that the 
emergence of Special Education was seriously hampered 
by the widespread lack of facilities for training key 
personnel, mainly teachers, who would service it. Apart 
from a course for teachers of the deaf, the only other 
full-time training course in Special Education in the 
Republic, was 21 years in existence ^ast year. For the 
rest, part-time or small scale in-service courses have, 
all too frequently, had to bear unduly heavy burdens, 
and could do little to enhance the status of Special 
Education within the teaching commrnity or outside it. 

It is good to be able to report therefore that, 
especially in the past decade> Special Education has at 
last been clearly coming into its own, not only to 
claim its rightful place as a specifically educational ' 
function, but even to lead the field in ways which 
longer established agencies may follow. I refer not 
only to its dynamic growth and its achievements, in both 
research and pedagogy, but to the impact is is beginning 
to exert on '•mainstream** education in many ways. 

Special Education's quickening course from a trickle 
(which it remains in some developing countries to-day) 
into a flood, which would now describe it in others, 
has been traced in 120 countries as proceeding through 
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a t«ri«t of fairly consistant stagas <Putnan» 1979>. . 
Caaarally tha firat ataga haa baan to provide apaeial 
aducatlM for th« daaf and tha blind, nov found in SO 
par cant of tha countriaa atudiad and prograaaing on 
to raach avantually proviaion for the gifted and tha 
'laaming^^iaablad* in laaa than 1 par cent of thoaa 
countriaa aurvayad. Indeed, it now frequently seesa 
that the larga nunber of weak pupila who are neither 
atrong enough to keep up with the average, nor alow 
enough to be labelled handicapped, retarded or S.S.N. , 
have the worat of both worlda and would be batter off 
to feign serioua failure - preciaely in order to have 
Special education proviaion of aoae kind. 

Two high pointa in the worldwide developnent of 
Special Education were, of courae, the paaaing of Public 
Law PL 94-142 in the United Statea, in 1975, and tha 
ainilar advancea in thinking embodied in the Wamock 
Report in tha United Kingdom (D.B.S., 1978), Their 
combined aignificanca along with ainilar aovaa in other 
countriea waa to legialate generally for appropriate 
Special Education at public expenae, for each handicapped 
child, in the leaat reatrictive anvironawnt^ with 
removal from the regular school only when the nature or 
aeverity of the handicap demands it. A time-acala for 
achieving thia goal in the United Statea waa alao drawn 
up, and while ita implementation may atill be uneven, 
and there are some diaaaters, nevertheleaa it indicatea 
the direction in which proviaion for Special Education 
is going. (Figure 1). 

Besides a vaat increaae in the number of university 
prograamea offered in Special Education, in the paat 
decade, there had already occurred a thirty-fold increaae 
in reaearch expenditure on Special Education between I960 
and 1970 (UNESCO, 1973). As to the queation of the 
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•ff«ctiv«nMB of Special Education r I would draw 
attantion to som aarly indications of its cost banafit 
affactivanass (Conlay, 1972) as wall as two local studias 
of foraar spacial pupils carriad out in Dublin by Carroll 
(n«d. ) and in Cork by O'Callaghan and Toonay, (1980) • 



FIGURE 1 



CASCADE .MODEL 




Aftars E. Deno : Excaptional Childran ^ 1970, 37, 
pp. 229-5377"^ : 
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Carroll found that aaong thm patt pupils of om 
Special School in Dublin unM^loyMnt vat actually lonar 
than tha national avarage*. Tha Cork study concluded that 
"Special Education has bean affective in developing 
acadeaic akillt to a level of independence for the 
majority which ia functional in adult life**. Of course 
this is liaited evidence i^ich can only suggest that 
Special Education is showing soae successes idiich would 
seen less likely to have occurred in its absence; 
nevertheless, not only within its own fraaa of reference 
but by external criteria too, it does have sop) 
indication of its effectiveness, with children \fho in all 
likelihood would have been treated as ineducable a decade 
or two ago. In fact, what has occurred is not Merely a 
vast increase in expenditure of teney and of effort, but 
a revolution in attitudes and values, both towarda 
Special Education, and resulting fron it. 

NOW it would be easy to exaggerate the achievenenta 
and overlook the shortcoaings or failures of Special 
Education, it has indeed made mistakes, while sosm of 
its apparent successes may be attributable to other 
aspects of the overall revolution of which it is itself 
merely one part. Nevertheless, first by fostering the 
idea that there are groups of children with special 
educational needs it has faced the school system as a 
whole with a challenge which the latter had, in the past, 
largely ignored. In part of course, it has done this by 
showing how large numbers of these children may indeed 
be enabled to learn. Here the emphasis is not on the 
group, but on the individual, on accommodating the 
system, the curriculum, the technology, to the varying 
or idiosyncratic patterns and styles of learning found. 
This is true, theoretically at least, leather the 
provision be in a special school or in a special class, 
or by way of individualized instruction in the ordinary 
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cUssroon - though thm focu« h^re nay «till h% on 
deficits rather then on capabilities. And it wast he 
admitted that, whatever about primary school, the 
academically oriented post-primary school irtiich centres 
itself on subjects finds it extremely difficult to 
accommodate itself to pupil difference across a range 
that includes the very weak. Besides, at the level of 
the individual, this * institutionalization of failure* 
is a * two-edged* sword, in accepting actual limitations 
on learning beyond the ordinary in some areas it becomes 
more difficult to convey a notion of external standards 
of excellence in other areas, which the handicapped 
individual may well be capable of achieving. Indeed, the 
unique contribution to excellence of many of those who 
suffer from some kind of serious learning difficulty 
(Christy Brown or Chrircopher Nolan) would be stifled 
by an overgeneralizat.'.on of the maxim that "to know all 
is to forgive all." 

Again, the labelling process frequently entailed in 
the administrative purpose of releasing funds necessary 
to support Special Educacion too o^ten demands that a 
corresponding price be exacted in the misguided attitudes 
of classmates, of workmakes, or of potential employers. 
For instance, in the study carried out by Carroll, the 
reported attitudes to young persons who had left Special 
Schools, did include some stigmatization (see Carroll, 
op.cit.,) although there was evidence that this was 
diminishing in time. Therefore, what had begun. as a 
charitable movement evolved in such h way as to is^ly 
diminished personal responsibility, or to suggest, 
unwittingly no doubt, that there are two groups in 
society, the handicapped and the normal. Perhaps it 
has been necessary to institutionalize Special Education 
first, in order to deinstitutionalize it eventually, 
but deinstitutionalizing it alone without at the same tiiM 
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•aucating public attitudes to an iaforMd accoMiodatioii 
ot handicai^^ad paraons^ will ba countarproductiva* 

. To SUM up, I sutaadt that as intagration prograsaas 
it is not only ravolutionising tha attitudas of tha 
iion*handicappad, childran and adults alika, to thoaa vho 
ara disablad in aosM vayi it is alao axtanding tha briaf 
of aducation in ganaral, and of tha ordinary school 
tharafora, far vidar than it had baan in tha past* This 
accaptanca of diversity is beginning to show itsalf in 
tha application of research findings fron the special to 
the ordinary school context ahd IhrchaAgad curricular 
provision and teaching strategies* For instance, research 
on language acquisition and on learning reading and nuMbar 
a»ong the handicapped, is having a clearer iapact on 
ordinary teaching in these areas* Special Education is 
showing now that it is possible to conbine an environaant 
that is eaotionally supportive towards the individual 
with special learning difficulties with one that is 
intellectually stimlating as wall* The lesson that 
failure to learn reflects failure to teach, and that 
failure to teach resulted in pupils learning to fail, is 
slowly parwaating to schools as a whole* 

Undoubtedly there are barriers to coanunication 
between special and ordinary aducation - attitudinal, 
geographical and professional barriers which operate in 
both directions* These inhibit understanding and 
education on both sides* The unique contribution of the 
Special Education of* tha ifaakest is to inform and enrich 
the education of all by ovarcMing and eventually 
obliterating these barriers* In turn, regular education 
is gradually beconing (aore) specialized, no longer in 
terma of subjects but also in terma of pupil differences* 
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MMtDZCAmOt A COMXOBMTZOII OT mOCTUML 
MFZCZlNCn AND COmOL PWCMUn 



John Marshall 



This rsvisw papsr will oonsidsr som of ths nesnt 
thsorstieal and sapirieal dsvslopMiits conesraliiff MNMxy 
procsssss In ths Msntally handicappsd. thsss vill bs 
dsalt with uAdsr ths follovia? hssdiiifst 

ths population undsr considsratiooi 

structural and control dsficisncssi 

ths control procsssss of rshsarsal, organisation 

and nlaborationi 

astaasvory and sxseutivs control. 
population 

Ths Mntally handicappsd ars a hstsrogsnsous group 
of individuals who, according to Bslaont (197S) "...hav« 
a hugs rangs of physical, intsllsctual and social qualitiss 
that fail to conforai to socistal ssipsctaticn. • (p.l55). 
This divsrsity has not, to data, bssn rsflsctsd in Mwry 
studiss with ths Mntally handicappsd. For sxaiq^ls, 
only ons broad stiological group has gensrally bssn chossn 
for invsstigation, naasly thoss^psopls who are "... at ths 
lowar and of ths normal distribution, parsons in whoai an 
unlucky sst of circuutancss and probably an unlucky 
stlsction of gsnss producs alow dsvslopSMnt, but in when 
thsrs ars no Mjor discsmabls biological dsfscts." 
(Robinson a Robinson, 1S76, p.2SS). Individuals in ths 
othsr broad group havs rscsivsd rslativsly littls 





attMtiOA, Mmly thos« whos« int«ll«ctual 
dtvtlopMnt hM bMD int«rf«r«d with by som pathologic 
condition such as disaasa# in jury # chroaoaoMl 
abnoxwaity or a discrat« ganatic disordar." (n^inaon i 
Robiaaon, 1976, p.34.). Tha rasult is that tha 
ovanrhalBing najority of M«ory studias hava rastrictad 
thanaalvas to tha wildly MnUlly handicappad# XQ roughly 
50 75# of cultural-fanilial or undiagnosad origin# and 
hava avoidad using individuala with spacific organic* 
sansory or motor iaBpmitwmntm. (Stanovich# 1978). It 
should ha no tad that until tha nix of rasaarch aubjaets 
raf lacts tha full ranga of tha aantally handicappad and 
tha divarsity of tha population incorporatad into 
thaories of aiaM>ry in tha aantally handicappad, our 
undarstanding of procassas and progranMs of amalioraticn 
will ba incoa^lata. (Kail, 1979). 

Structural and Control Daf iciancias 

Most axplanations of tha daf iciant nanory parfonumca 
of tha mentally handicappad hava mada use of a 
distinction batwaan structural and tcontrol daf iciancias. 
Structural daf acta rafar to fxmdanantal, biological 
impairmants in tha mamory systan whila control daf acts 
rafar to an inefficiant or inappropriata utilisation in 
manory tacks of sub jact-initiatad strategias ' (such as 
rahaarsal, organisational and alaborativa procassas). 
Robinson a Robinson, (1976) hava likanad tha distinction 
to that batwaan tha hardware and tha ,sof twara in conputar 
systems. Hardware refers to "...the basic, built-in 
capabilities of the ccnqputer system; software refers to 
the manner and content of the progranning.* (p.288). 

Structiiral features are felt to be unchangeable 
aapecta of the central nervoua system. Damage or 
impairment of these underlying neural mechaniama cannot 
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b« dlMctXy oomet^d, altliottsrh it alfht hm postibU 
to coapMsatt for suoh d«fioimo«s. Control i^rocostos, 
liOMVor, boiag ^^onal or voluntary, uro atsunod to bo 
Monablo to cbango throu^ training, thiu critical 
difforonco batvoon structural and control daficiancias 
has baan utiliaad to halp illuninata tha natura of 
daf iciant M«ory parforsanca in tha aantally handicappad, 
•♦..tha quastion of iihathar a ratardata daficiancy 
raflacta structural or control faaturas rasts on tha 
affactivanass of training procaduras. if tha daficiancy 
rasponda to training, control faaturas ara iav>licatad| 
if training is unsuccassful, tha infaranca is that a 
structural diffaranca is involvad." (Caaqpiona « Erown, 
1977, p.369)* 

Such distinctions, or coursa# 9ra cooplicatad by 
davalopiiantal approachas which allow structural changas 
in cognitiva procassas to occur ovar tina, as part of 
maturation* Thus, whila a structural faatura at 
any point in tina nay ba a fixad, untrainabla capacity, 
it is still tha casa that thasa structural faaturas may 
changa as a function of aga and axparianca." (Brown, 1974, 
p.61). 

Structural daficiancy thaorists would assart that 
tha mantally handicappad ara afflictad with soaia dafact 
or dafacts ovar and abova thair ganaral davalopnantal 
ratardation or dalay. In his stimulus traca thaory, 
Ellis (1963) maintainad (although ha has 'sinca modifiad 
his position) that namory tracas dacay mora rapidly in 
the mantally handicappad than in tha normal (Kail, 1979). 
Elli« fait that two factors account for ratardad 

childran«s failura to use information after an intervals 
their smaller intake of information (poor trace amplitude) 
and thair greater loss over the short interval (poor 
traca duration).* (Belmont, 1978, p. 169). These 
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d«ficiftnci«t h« contended oriv^lnat«d in "lowsrtd c«ntral 
aarvous uymtm integrity". Btttt«rfi«ld (1968) In a 
study coi^^aring digit span parfoTMunca of groups of mildly 
MntaXly handicappad aatchad on aithar aantal or 
chronological aga, found that cantral narvous systMi 
Intagrity waa ralatad to aantal aga and not to IQ. thua, 
ha concludad that tha daf iciancias rasult froai a 
davalopnantal lag rathar than a structural daf act. 

Spits (1963) suggastad anothar possible structural 
dafact in M»ory function of tha »antally handicappads 
a sluggishnass or torpidity of cortical calls. If 
it raquiras a longar tina to induca changas in ths 
alactrical, chanical or physical condition of stimulatad 
cortical calls in mantally ratardad parsons, thay should 
laam and rananbar lass than normal individuals givan 
tha sama amount of stimulation and/or affort." (Robinson a 
Robinson, 1976, p.289). Spitz fait that thasa inducad 
changas are thamsalvas rasistant to alteration by new 
information - hanca, a lac)c of rasilianca in tha naural 
structure. 

Anothar possible structural dafact lies in short-term 
storage buffer capacity. Spits (1973) felt that the ' 
mildly mentally handicapped can only hold about four to 
five chunks or units of information in short-term storage 
for processing compared with the usual seven t t%#o units 
for typical adult memory systems. (Robinson a Robinson, 
1976), p.289. 

Campione a Brown (X977) state the fundamental 
difficulty with these early, purely structural defect 
explanations of poor memory performance - they do not 
control for the subjects* activity during the presentation 
and retention intervals. "... short term memory 
performance can be affected by structural limitations, but 
performance can also be determined by what the individual 
does with the material.* (p. 371). 
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Host stMdUt Of MMry pntoauncm in thm naUlly 
htndlcappod duriiig tte 1970*1) «m tevotod to «n 
•XAMiMtioo of what tho iadividoal doos with tto MtoricI» 

control rathor than structural daficianciat. This 
trand follonad on Balaont and Buttarfiald*t rafutaUcn 
of Kills* (19€3) traea daeay thaory. Tha ttudlaa hava 
ahoim fairly concluaivaly that tha mantally handioa^pad 
can ba trainad to utilita M»ory ttratagias to 
significantly anhanca racall parforwanca* 

Nora racantly» hoifavar» a ra*axa»ination of posaibla 
structural dafacts has baan undartakan^ utilising 
studlas of spaad of aamory search. Harris « Plaar» (1974). 
In a study of high spaad narary scanning using various 
control groups and two diagnostic catagorias of 
nsntally handicappad (cultural-faallial and ancaphalopathias) , 
found avidancs of structural daficiancas in cantral 
procassing» othar invastigators of iconic »amory procassing 
hava concludsd that tha iconic M»ory of tha 
Nntally handicappadl is infarior to that of tha 
(non-handicappadl individual matchad for chronological 
aga or nantal aga*" (Homstaln a Moslay» 1979# p.40)» 

In sumary, CaaqpiOna a Broim# (1977) faal that 
.stnictural diffarancas probably do axist» but littla can 
bs said about than at prasant until furthar rasaarch is 
undartakan into (1) "whathar tha diffarancas ara in fact 
stnictural (i»a» not modifiabla by training) and 
(2) which typa of structural diffaranca is involvad." (p*402) 

The reaaindar of this paper will focus on invastigations 
of daficiancas in the utilisation of tha control process 
strategies of rehearsal ^ organisation and elaboration. 
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R«hMrsal sirat«9i«t ar* fr^qutntly ut«d to Mintain 
infor»atioii in short-t«r« storage. Th^y rang^ froM 
•implm to coaplM and usually involvt tha ov«rt or covart 
naMing of stUnili. Ona My, for axa^pla, look up a 
talft^one nuabar and continually rapaat it as ona Aovas 
towards tha talaphona. This is siMpla rahaaraal, a 
stratagy which is saan with sona ragularity in childran 
at tan years of aga. (Kail, 1979, p*9). 

It is firmly astablishad thct nantally handicappad 
childran ara daficiant in tha usa of rahaarsal. Thay do 
not saem to spontanaously rahaarsa in thosa situations 
whara it would ba fidvuntagaous to do so. In ordar to 
axaaina whathar this rahaarsal daf iciancy is a structural 
faatura of saamory in tha aantally handicappad or sii^>ly 
a failura to ai^loy a Manory stratagy, training studias 
hava baan undartakan. Balmont a Buttajrfiald (1971), by 
forcing tha nantally handicappad to adopt a "cumilativa 
rehaarsal-fast finish stratagy** ^an viawing lists of 
itams, found that thair perfomanca iiqprovad draMtically, 
Also, praventing normal subjacts from utilising tha 
rahearsal stratagy rasultad in parformanca patterns and 
racall lavals similar to tha original patterns and 
levels of the mentally handicapped. 

Brown et.al.(1973) examined the effects of rahearsal 
training and rehearsal prevention in normal and mentally 
handicapped adolescents using a "keeping track task". 
They concluded that "... by both training a stratagy in 
[mentally handicapped] and simulating the absence of 
that strategy in normals, we can confirm that it is the 
presence or absence of this mnemonic th&c governs 
performance in both groups." (p. 130). 

Butterfield et al. (1973) examined rehearsal training 
in greater detail. Their paradigm involved a six-itam 
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list of l«tUrs and tht eoMiativt r#hMrt«l-fMt f laish 
strategy alluted to oarliar^ with trainod and uatraiMd 
MAtally liandici4K>«d ccapariaoa groups of nonal 
svbjscts. iat, in addition, thax distinguishsd bstwssn 
*n acquisiti on strafqy and a ratrisval stratsqv > Ths 
optiayn acquisition stratsgy in ths sxpsriMntal task 
involvss {!) looking at ths first thrss Isttsrs ssrially 
and rshsarsing ths» in ordsr to snoods ths infomation 
into long tsni storagsi U) sxposing and attsnding to, 
hot not rshsarsing, ths last thrss Isttsrs as quickly as 
possibls and than sxposing ths prohs Isttsr isnsdiatsly. 
Ths optimin rstrisval stratsgy involvsd ssarching short- 
tsni storags for ths last thrss Isttsrs to sss if ths 
probs its« was ons of ths». If it was not, ons should 
ssarch ths first thrss itsM which had bssn rshsarssd. 
If ons ssarohss ths othsr way round, than ths last thrss 
itsss will havs fadsd froai short«*tsrH storags - i.s. bs 
forgottsn. <p.657). 

Suttsrfisld St al. <1973) fslt thsir studiss show 
that ths usually poor psrforaancs of ths nsntally 
handicappsd was not indicativs of thsir nsiiory capabilitiss. 
Thsir dsficisnciss, subjsct to ipprovsMnt through training, 
ars (1) lack of spontansous uss of rshsarsali (2) 
[thsy] do not propsrly ssqusncs rshsarsal and ssssntial 
non-^rshsarsal Isaming stratsgiss and (3) Ithsy do not] 
• intsrcoordinats aultipls rstrisval stratsgiss nor 
eoordinats thsss rstrisval stratsgiss with stratsgiss of 
acquisition.* (p.667). 

At this point, soM qusstions naturally ariss. 
(1) How durable is ths training? (2) Mill ths saos 
rshsarsal stratsgy bs rstainsd for an apprsciabls Isngth 
of tins 'and utilissd on ths ssm asnory Usks, or will 
it disappear? (3) Will aspscts of ths training be adaptsd 
for uss in subssqusnt nsnory tasks which nay diffsr frosi 
ths original rshsarsal training tasks? Canpions a Brown 
(1977) naks a ussful distinction bstwsen thsss transfsr 
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tasks of training. Thay usa tha tan aaintananca of a 
atratagy to Aean that tha trainad atratagy ia utiliaad 
again at sona tim^ bayond tha initial training. Tha tar« 
ganaraliaation it uaad to Man that tha aantally 
handicapped utiliaad thair acquired akilla in circuMtancaa 
different froa the aituationa in which they were learned. 
Borkowaki a Cavanaugh a979) elaborate further. They 
deacribe two typea of generaliaation: near and far. 
Haar ganaraliaation raf lecta miniMl changea in the "degree 
of difference in stisulua aatariala and taak dannda" 
between the training and aubaequent taaka, while far 
ganaraliaation rapresanta aubatantial changea <Burger 
at al. 1980, p. 373). Thua, Mintenanca over tiM and 
ganaraliaation to new Mterial are two inportant indices 
for evaluating tha degree of auccaaa for any training 
prograaiie...* (Bngla at al (1980, p.451). 

Kallaa at al. (1973) in a atudy of maintenance of a 
rehearsal atratagy with mildly mentally handicapped 
adoleacents, trainad groupa of aubjacta to uae overt 
cumulative rehearaal whan trying to remember liata of 
pictures of objecta (nine items per list) . Results showed 
that, after the relatively aimpla training procedure, the 
mentally handicapped ahowad active utiliaation of 
rehearaal stratagiea which raaulted in greatly enhanced 
free and aerial recall of itema. The reaaarchera then 
retaated tha aubjacta two waeka later and found maintenance 
of the rehearaal strategy. 

Brown at al. (1974) attempted to auw longer term 
maintenance of a trainad rehearaal atratagy with mentally 
handicapped adolescents. Subjacta who had been trainad 
to rahearae were re-examined five to six montha after 
their training to see if they had retained the rehearaal 
strategy. They found that the majority maintained the 
strategy, which was mirrored in both better recall 
performance when compared to an equivalent untrained group 




«nd alto in tto patttm of rotpooMs, which i»dic«t«d a 
ciMmlaUiro xohMTMl stratogy in oporation. Othor 
■tudioa r^rtod by Kraaar mt al* (1910) siibstaiitiaM 
thoM fiadinga* 

8t\idiaa» thoroforo^ havo shoim ovidooco of 
Mintananca of a trainad rahaaraal atratagy in tha 
■antally handicappad. nhat about tha aacond oritarion. 
for a auecaaafttl r^aaraal training prograMnor naaaly 
ganaraliaation? Zf thara ara to ba iaplicationa for 
adttcatiraal practica it aaama iaparaUva that tha 
training can ba ganaraliaad to aituationa not idantical 
to tha training taaka« 



Brown at al* (1977) atata that, in tha contaxt of 
training tha aantally handicappad« tha problaa of 
ganaraliaation ia not a naw ona* Both Asarican and 
Soviat paychologiata hava auggaatad that ona of tha Min 
dif f icultiaa in training mildly raUrdad childran ia 
that thay tand to acquira infoiBation \Aiieh ia "waldad" 
to tha font in which it waa acquirad (Shif,1969, p.347, 
in Brown at al. 1977« p.l92)* 

. Mcantly, Kraaar a Engla (1981) atudiad tha 
affactivanaaa on racall - and on aubaaquant ganaraliaation # 
of rahaaraal training dona in conbination with incraaaing 
tha awaranaaa of aubjacta to tha banafita of tha atrata^* 
Thay found that naithar rahaaraal training nor atratagy 
awaranaaa nor thair ccadbination aignif icantiy altarad 
aaaory parforaanca on tha ganaraliaation taa)ta. Thay did« 
howaver^ produca aoaa indiract avidanca that whila 
atratagy training and knowladga of a atratagy* a banafita 
aay raault in ganaraliaation whan training and tranafar 
taaka ara aiailar (naar ganaraliaation) thaaa factora 
will not ba anough whan thare ia a graat daal of 
diffaranca (atructura, content^ ate J batwaan tha taalca 
(far ganaraliaation)*" (p*527)* Thay auggaat altamativa 
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myt of inducing 9«n«ralitation in th« d«vtlopMnt«lly 
young f involving Mlf*»ch«cking or stlf^inttrrogation 
t«chniqu«s (Broim, 1978). 

Xn suMMry, ••v«ral kinds of wmm>xy tasks In •vtryday 
lif«r classrooM and laboratory r«quir« rahtarsal 
stratogiM for efficient racall. It is vtll •stablish^d 
thatth«dev«lopMntally young and th« Mntally handicapped 
do not tand to spontanaously utilisa rahaarsal stratagias. 
This rehearsal deficit can be ameliorated by active 
training progranMs. The differences between the 
performance of trained mentally handicapped and their 
equal mental age counterparts are often greatly reduced 
by an impressive amount, but they are almost never 
eliminated... • (Kail, 1979, p. 1191. Further, maintenance 
of the trained rehearsal strategy can be achieved, often 
for a loiig period on some kinds of memory tasks. The 
successful training and maintenance of rehearsal 
strategies suggest that they are primarily processes 
under the control of the mentally handicapped. On the 
other hand, rehearsal capacity limitation, lack of complete 
elimination of normal-handicap differences and general 
failure to produce a significant generalisation of 
rehearsal strategies to new memory situations may point 
to some underlying structural defects. 



Organisation 

Organisation is another mnemonic strategy that can 
be utilised to enhance memory performance. Zt is beyond 
the scope of this paper to describe and delineate the 
full iiqplications of a concept like organisation on 
theories of the human memory system. A short definition 
and description mist suffice and will enable us to 
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int«xpr«t Bcm of thm f iiidiii9s with rtgard to M«ovy ud 
th« MAtally bandicappod. Xlatsky^ (19S0) dmtiamm 
organiMtloo thuss *th« fonution of suparordiutt miits 
frott colloctiOM of li^t itw».* OrganiMtlon 
can b« Inlwrant within tht Mt«ri«l or it c«n b« 
•xp«ariM»t«r*i«poMd or tubjoct^iapoMd organiMitioii. 

OrganiMtion can facilitata racall by lyttaning tha 
damandt on ttoraga placat in short* tarn M«ory« To pot 
it aiaply, tavan inforMtion^rich chunks is tha saaa aa 
aavan tingla itam in ahort^tam MMory. Organisation 
not only halps tha initial ancoding, by anriching tha 
units ona is procassing, It also aids in tha ratriaval of 
inforMtion. Baddalay rafara to Broadbant*s analogy of 
likaning hunan MMory to a vast library: "Zn ordar to 
ba uaaful tha books in a library mist ba catagorisad, 
organitad and shalvad in a systaaatic way» otharwisa 
finding tha appropriata book bacoMs so alow as to aaka 
tha library unusabla. Thera is no advantaga to having 
tha book if it cannot ba locatad whan naadad*" (Baddalay, 
1976, p.285i Broadbant, 1966) • Individuals # tharafora, 
Mka uta of organisational stratagias by utilising 
organisation inharant in tha aatarialt or invant thair 
own aubjactiva structura if nona is apparant. This halps 
to ancoda and anrich incoaing inforMtion and, as wallf 
anhanca subsaguant ratriaval* 

Clustaring, or grouping » is ona organisational 
tachniqua which can, in tha short tar»# act as an aid in 
fraa racall and, can, in tha longar tarn, contributa to 
tha formation of conceptual categorical structures* 
Clustering in free recall can be based either on previous 
item associative strength or on category neabership 
(Lathy, 1979)* In either case, the S "clusters" or 
•chunks" iteaa together into one taxonoaic category, 
the recall of which will elicit tha individual iteaa* 
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Typically, lists of wordt/it«M which belong to a fm 
- or Mny conceptual catagoriat ara coaqpilad, and' praaantad 
to aubjacts for fraa racall - "Ha Bight aak a child to 
raaanbar panta, oranga, car, ahirt, plana, ahoaa, blua, 
boat, graan. A likely reault would be that a child racalla 
panta, ahoea, orange, green, blue, boat, plane. Ifhile 
retention ia not perfect, the child haa uaed the 
categoriea • clothing, colora, vehiclea - to organiae . 
his recall." (Kail, 1979, p.ll6). 

Early studiea have found that the Mntally handicapped, 
irtien preaented with organiaable liata for recall, tend to 
have lower recall acorea and diaplay leaa cluatering than 
individuala with higher iQa. In order to hel? anawer irtiy 
thia My be ao, Glidden a Mar (1978) studied the 
availability and acceaaibility of categoric Information 
in the aenantic nemory of mentally handicapped and normal 
adoleacenta. (Availability refers to i^at information 
ia actually atoredj acceaaibility refera to what 
information is retrieved), in Experiment 1 the mentally 
handicapped group and chronological age matched normal 
subjects (CA 15 years) were required to retrieve 
information from various semantic categoriea, the exemplara 
of which were either of high or low retrieval frequency 
(or typicality), one conclusion they made waa that, 
because the mentally handicapped verified significantly, 
fewer of the least typical examples of categoriea, they 
had deficient category )cnowledge i.e. an overall deficiency 
in availability. 

Glidden a Mar (1978) also found evidence of an 
accessibility deficit (i.e. poorer retrieval) and auggest 
that any remediation of this failure to utiliae retrieval 
cuea should concentrate on training in techniquea 
emphasising the generalising of strategiea to new materiala 
and situationa. 
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Zn a r«o«iit •tudy, JUHTutt U9ao) rnvmiiftd tht 
•ff«cts of pr^Mntation Mthodt on thm or9«nisatioii and 
racall of stroii9ly raUtad and vaakly ralatad «!)rda, 
using nantally handicappad and an aquivalant aantal aga 
group. Bia findings tand to support Gliddan a Nar Uf78)* 
August concludad, intar alia, that tha nanUlly 
handicappad had an accassibility daficit i.a. lass 
aff iciant ratriaval which, for af ficiant racall, »ust 
involva tha davaloping and monitoring of plana for 
organising incoming inforwtion in anticipation of racall. 
(p»142)» Tha aantally handicappad also hava, ha fait, an 
availability daficit which saaas to differ fron aqual 
Aantal age countarparts. Tha diffarancas aay lia 
in tha knovladga {the nantally handicappad] possass about 
tha ataanings of words to ba zacallad (saaantic knowladga) 
and in thair ability to relata thasa words to tha aaanings 
of othar words." (p. 142). Tha ovarall M»ory daficit 
in organisational abilities nay not^^ then ba solaly 
attributable to control daficiancas. August feals that, 
in addition to training tha nantally handicappad to naka 
use of organisational plans for recall, resaarchars must 
also usa techniques %rt)ich will strangthan tha samantic 
namory traca by sonahow' connecting or linking incoining 
items to othar items already in memory. 

How successful have researchers been in attempting 
to train organisational strategies with the mentally 
handicapped? Briefly, numerous studies have shown that 
mentally handicapped adolescents and adults have been 
induced to utilise categorical information within a 
list to facilitate recall. For example, Burger et al« 
(1978 ]f investigated active sorting strategies. Their 
experimental group received an intensive multi-session 
training procedure in which the mentally handicapped 
aubjects were trained to arrange the itema in conceptual 
arrays, to name individual stimuli and the superordinatea 
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to ifhich tiMy belong and to count th« nuabtr of it tut 
in Mch tup^rordiiiAtft category. Th«y found that.*... 
»anipqlativ«ly and concaptually activa Milti^aattion 
training of Caildly Mntally handicappad] ... in aorting . 
and ratritval ttratagiat ratultad in tignif ieantly * 
graatar ineraaantt in thair aorting, racall and 
cluttaring parformnca than thota obtainad by groupa 
racaiving practica without tpacific instruction or a 
control group racaiving no practica at all.'* (p.259). 

Bern ramrch findings hav« providad avidanca for 
Mintananca of thata organisational stratagias. typically, 
subjacts ara trainad to catagorisa itana in a list, than 
at soM latar stata, ara givan anothar list conUining 
tha saaa catagorias and/or itaaa for racall. Kobinsion s 
Kobinson (1976), Mntion that Bilsky s Bvaas (1970) found 
avidanca of Mintananca. Thay trainad «antally handicappad 
on lists with ita«s bloc)cad by catagory. Tha stratagy 
vaa Mintainad on a subsaquant randoA list of tha saM 
itaaa, although parforwanca was not as high as on tha 
firat lists. In a latar follow-up study (Bilsky, svana 
a Cilbart, 1972) found no avidanca on Mintananca whan 
naw ita» lists ware prasantaa. Nya at al.<1972) providad 
avidanca of Mintananca of an organisational atratagy 
but tha training was axtansiva. Raichart « Borkowski 
(1978) axaainad tha af facts of catagory aiza'and 
instructions to clustar on 112 Mntally handicappad and 
norMl children Mtchad on Mntai aga. Although tha 
catagory size effect was weak, they did find strong 
evidence of Mintananca of the clustering stratagy. a 
particularly relevant factor in Mintananca, they 
concluded, was tha encourageMnt of active Mnipulation 
of iteM during the study/training period, further 
evidence for Mintananca is found in a study by Bngle a 
Nagle (1979), who used a training px-ograwe that 
involved the subjects in thinking of iteM according to 
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ttifht iiavt had, or My otiMr ttmm in tte Ust mil^ 
mtm rtUUd la any My. tlity fooad tlMt tto 
instniotioa iaprovod mmU and eatagorictl elustoriiif 
both daring trainliig and on poat^taata ooa waak laUr...* 
Ip.43f). Bursar ot al. {If iO) found atronf avidanea for 
aalataaaiica of a trainad organiaational atratagy 
involving aorting and ratriaval aftar a aix Math 
intarval. Tbay eoncludad that aaintananca can ha 
raliably achiavad if an appr^rUta training packaga 

ia uaad that includad tha critical faaturaa of activa 
participation, wltitraining aaaaiona ovar aavaral 
training daya, aaalyaia of iaportant uak oovponanta, 
ayatawitic introduction of tha ralavant atratagiaa* 
aaployaant of fading tachniquaa and iapraaaing tha 
aubjacta with tha valua of tha atratagy.* (p.37l). 

Tha avidanca for ganaraliaatiOttf howavarf ia acanty. 
Burgar at al* llf^lf in ^Jia atudy Mntionad abova* 
found no aignificant avidanca of naar or far ganaraliaation. 
Kngla at al. (1900) on tha othar hand* raport avidanca of 
naar ganarali«^tion for aaritally handicappad aubjacta who 
had laamai a aanantic ancoding atratagy. Kranar at al. 
(1980) report 90mm othar atudiaa which provida avidanca 
of naar ganaraliaation. Thay coneluda, howavar, that 
raaaarc'.tara hava had vary littla auccaaa in obtaining 
atrata^Y ganaraliaation. Thia haa lad aany raaaarehara 
to ai^uJon attaapta to train only apaeific 
atratagiaa or control procaaaaa and inataad to atudy 
tha affact of »ora ganaral factora auch aa paopla^a 
knowladga of thair own mmty procaaaaa**" (p*309). 



glaboration 

Liaita of apaca parait only a vary briaf rafaranca 
to alaboration. Nnaaonic al&boration atratagUa aia to 
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r«Ut« kiiowl«U9« th% person already possases with tha 
to^baranaabarad itaaa. Only raraly do nonal adults 
raly solaly on rote procaaaas to ranaadDar. ''•••Languaga 
habiti, ayntactical structuras and cognitiva stratagiaa 
lauch aa iaagary] can singly, or in coaOyination anhanca 
... learning. " (Borkovaki a Ifanachura, 1974, p.l « 2). 
Borowski « Nans&hura (1974) raviawad tha raaaarch on 
Mdiational procaaaas in tha aantally handicapped and* 
concluded that the devalopamitally young, including tha 
mentally handicapped, do not tand to apontanaoualy 
utilise elaboration techniques to anhanca recall, although 
thay can be trainad to employ tham. A nuaber of atudiaa 
hava found that "... aither providing individuala with 
verbal or visual alaborations, or instructing tham in 
tha usa of such alaboration, raaults in a claar improvamant * 
in performance." (Campione « Brown, 1977, p. 380). 



Metamcaorv 

Some rasearchers faal that attempts to axtanaivaXy 
train specific memory atrategiaa with tha mentally 
handicapped will not yield tha most satisfactory results, 
since it seema that automatic genera liaation of these 
strategies to other situations cannot be asauined. One 
would then be left with the prospect of extensive and 
detailed strategy training for every type of memory task. 
Instead, Butterfield et al.(1973), who succeeded so 
admirably in improving recall performance through c^plex 
training of an individual task, decided that it might be 
more profitable to train the subjects* Awareness 
and control of their . o%m memory procesaes.** (Kobinson i 
Robinson (1976), p.300), called metamemory and executive 
control respectively. 
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ttwmx •t al»(19IO) sUt« that Broim and bar 
associatat hava undartakan tba aoat axtanaiva raaaarch 
in tha araa of nataamory* Thay hava invastigatad 
abilitiaa of tha MntalXy handicappad to avaluata racall 
raadinaaa^ aatlaata »a»ory span, appropriataly apportion 
study tisM, and judge tha »antally handicappad's 
**faalin9 of knowing axparianca*. Fro» thasa and othar 
studias it saass safa to aay that tha mantally handicappad 
hava difficulty in avaluating thair Maory parforMUica* 
Furthar, vhila aost childran's ability to parfoXB thaaa 
Matasaaorial skills iaprovas vith aga» tha "... 
improvement is not nearly as dramatic with Cmantally 
handicappad] individuals.** (Kramer at al.(1980), p.3o9). 
Kramer concludes by saying that knowledge of one's 
memory system £er «e does noi seem to have a great effect 
on recall performance, but that intensive training and 
persistent cuing of the met«s<smorial skills might result 
in improved performance, (p. 310). 



Conclusion 

In conclusion, the mentally handicapped exhibit 
deficient memory performance in comparison with normal 
children. Structural defects may be present; certainly 
strong evidence exists for deficiencies in utilisation 
of the important control processes of rehearsal, 
organisation and elaboration. Such control deficiencies 
have been ameliorated with the help of extensive training 
programmes, and improved performance has been maintained 
for appreciable lengths of time. There is, however, 
little reported evidence of generalisation of the training 
to other memory tasks. Training of metamemorial competencies 
may help to improve generalisation, but further evidence 
is needed to support this contention. 
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ProfMior H.N»Knox 



Frior to 1945 training coll^gas in Bngland |u > 
timy wera thtn called) vara adainittarad 1^ ttevIlMtntary 
Branch of tha forMr Board of Bducation and anjoyad wry 
littla acadanic status. As a rasuXt of tha NeKair Baport 
of 1944 tha English Onivarsitias bagan to sat up . 
Institutaa of IducaUon froai about 1947, ifhich took ovar 
froA tha Ministry of Bducation and Vvalidatad* a 
Cartificata in Education for students in training in tha 
collagas. In Northarn Xraland at that tiM it was not 
found possibla to go so far, hut in 1949 tha old tifO«yaar 
coursa for all taachara in training was suparsadad by a 
thrae-yc/ar nongraduata coursa for primary school taachars 
and a four-year sasi-specialist course for tha naw 
secondary intarwadiata school taachars and a four-yaar 
pass and fiva-yaar honours •co«binad» coursa for prospactiva 
graduate taachars. Tha latter had noma collage 
coaMitMnts during their university undergraduate course 
and had a coaaitment to take the one-year postgraduate 
professional course of training. 

At that tiae Local Educational Authority student 
grants for universities were few and hard to get, and 
■any able candidates, particularly »en, were attracted 
to train for teaching by a »ore generous policy of 
training scholarships awarded by the Ministry of 
Education, In 1961, however, the Ministry adopted the 
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prinoiplo of thm Anter^on mjpott of 19io on Cranf 
to Studnf . which 9«v« MAdatocy Mwds for uaivarvity 
oattcatioo on two A-lovol pMt oa in OCB without My 
strla9» attachod/ tho eonibiMd ooorao soon foil into 
ateyaaoo, Mograduato toachar training was advaraaly 
af foctad and tha nuiter of aan antaring taachiag droppad 
graatly. 

taong tha racCMandationa of tha^Mbbina llaport of 
1963 wara a changa of naM to 'collagas of aducation' 
and tha astahlishMnt of a spacial taachara* dagraa of 
i»Bd., in conjunction with univarsitias. in 1965 a 
•o*callad ^binary* systan of highar aducation was 
accepted by tha govamMnt with an *autonoMus* sactor 
for tha nnivarsitias and a 'public • sactor for tha naw 
polytachnics and tha collagas of aducation, which thus 
racaivad full racognition of thair propar status. To 
anabla tha forMr# in particular » to taach for dagraa 
work a National Council for Acadamic Awards (CNAA) was 
also astablishad. In tha same yaar tha X«ockwood 
CoaHdttaa on Higher Education in Northam Iraland * 
raccMandad a closer link between the colleges and Queen *s 
University, Belfast, and the Ministry set up a special 
conmittaa to effect this, stranmillis College^ with an 
independent Board of Governors in place of the f omar 
Ministry Conmittea of Management, and the two voluntary 
colleges, St. Mary*s and St.Joseph*s, becsM recognized 
colleges of Queen's University in 1967. 

A Faculty of Education with a four*year pass B.Ed, 
degree, was established in January 1968 for entrants with 
the Minimum two A*level passes and in the autumn of that 
year an Institute of Education was also set up offering 
a Certificate in Education for the ordinary run of 
prospective nongraduata teachers. In 1969 the former 
Teacher's Certificate of the Ministiry of Education was 
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«bolith«a and dir«et control of t^achor oducation la 
thm Wltmmt aroa wm hmdad ovar to qumq*s univorsity* 
Pravlotti rastrlctions on full raoognition of tMchiag 
tualifications across tho board wars rssiovad, and tha 
prlacipla of "a tstchsr is a taaehar is a taachar" who 
can taach anything a school asks him to vas now aocaptad. 

7hs aarly 1970*s was a pariod of axpansion and 
stocktaking, m 1972 tha Jaaas Xaport on Taaehar 
gdttcation and Trainia<| for England and Waias appaarad 
and in 1973 tha teliavra Baport on Tha Education and 
Initial Training of Taachars in Eortham irmiWnd 
foliowsd, although littla diract action was sobsaqoantly 
takan on aithar. Zn tha ssm ysar tha coa^lsory 
taaehar training of univarsity graduatas, which had 
axistad in Scotland sinca 1906, was introducad in England 
and Waits and in Northam Iraland. Thara can ba no 
doubt that tha previous absanca of such a raquiraaant had 
btan a sarious disadvantaga to full racognition of tha 
profaasional status of taachars in ganaral. Finally, in 
1974 tha Houghton Raport on Tha Pay of non-UnivaraitY 
Taachars at last' gaVa taachars in tha public sactor 
raasonably ganarous salary scalas. 

This, howavar, signallad the high watar^mark of 
axpansion, and a pariod of ratranchMnt soon followad» 
It was suddenly discovered that too many taaaiara ware 
being trained for the country's needs and a painful 
proceaa of contraction was set in notion in England and 
Kales. The new polytechnics had entered the field of 
teacher education and aspersions began to be cast on the 
•nonotechnic' character of existing colleges of education, 
the virtues of 'diversification- were suddenly discovered, 
whereby students pursuing different types of course in 
the saM institution mixed freely, and a series of mergers 
took place - colleges with universities, polytechnics, or 
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•vtn with oth«r ooll^g^t to ton what c«m to knoim 
at »coll«9at of higher •dueatioa*. Tha racant propoaal 
to Mr9a jovdaaatown Polytachnic with tha Haw Univartity 
of Ulatar it tha f irtt axaapla of a sargar of a 
polytachiiic with a univartity* Vary fav 'fraa-ttanding* 
collagat of aducation vara laft* Ona unfortunata 
conaaquanca waa that nomm collagat had bacona aoaiawhat 
ditillutionad with tha acadaaic conatrainta of univartity 
validation, and many of tha naw inttitutiont trantfarrad 
thair allagianca to tha CNAA for validation of thair 
dagraat. Thera aay ba to«a advantaga of graatar 
flaxibility, but in tha long run it it likaly to prova 
a ratrograda ttap in tha aducation of taachart. 

For a %rtiila it lockad at if Kortham Iraland sight 
aacapa thit traumatic proeett, but at a tlightly latar 
data It vat found that over-axpantion had occurred thara 
too» Tha attablithinant of both a polytachnic and a tacond 
univartity in tha |>rovinca had ratultad, at in England 
and Walasr in a turplua of taachart* It nay ba notad in 
paating that tha Education Cantra at tha Naw Univartity 
of Ulatar it tha only axaapla of a training collaga being 
an integral part of a univartity. Tha Chilver Connittee 
%raa aat up in 1978 to tuggett neant of co-ordinating 
higher education in general in Northern Ireland, and ita 
Interim report on teacher education appeared, with 
propotalt now faniliar to all, in June 1980. In the 
aeantlM, howemr, certain developnentt continued* In 
1977, in accordance with a national racOMnandation, a naw 
aytta« of a four-year honourt, three-year general B.Bd. 
degrea waa attablithe^ ^t Queen*t Univertity* The 
reiterated call for ait &ll-graduate literate and nuaerate 
teaching profettion haa led to the current phating-out of 
the three-year Certificate courte, except for a anaXl 
nuaber of tpecialitt ereat of a lett foraal ac&deadc kind. 
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•nd thm intro4ttotion of « r«quir«Mnt of « pMt at 
O lavol In English X4tn9ua9« and NathaMtic* fro« all 
#ntrantt. in 1976 it had bMn found potalbl<i to abolish 
tha Inatituta of Education and to vtfat all control in tha 
Faculty itsalf * 

Out of this briaf historical ravim arisa scM broad 
ganaral considsrations. First, thar« is tha quastion of 
no^nclatura. it »ay ba doubtad whathar tha tara coll^gs 
of aducation, sinca it lacks spscificity, is a graat 
iMprovanant on tha oldar training coll«ga. Juat as tha 
Franch, for instanca, lack a wrd for 'shallow' and tha 
Spanish a vord for 'din', m hava no wrd In coaMon usa 
to danota tha spacialiiad study of taachar praparation 
and simply usa tha tem 'aducation' in an axtandad way. 
Thara ara, howavar, also collagas of furthar aducation 
and of highar aducation, in which tha taxa ia uaad in ita 
puraly ganaral sansa, which is confusing. Sacondly, tha 
word 'training' is now ragardad as too narrow and wa tend 
to spaak of tha aducation and training of taachar a, 
implying a twofold process of parsonal aducation and 
profassional conpatanca. in tha casa of tha saeondary 
taachar tha subjacts he studies under tha first head have 
a dual value in educating him paraonally and for use in 
training. This latter value in the casa of tha primary 
teacher may aomatiaes be less inoMdiately ohvious, yet he 
too must equally be an educated parson in hia^elf and it 
would be a pity if cultural subjecta ware in #ny aanaa to 
be crowded out by 'profeasional studies'. We all 
appreciate that the primary teacher neads to know something 
about handwork, sewing, music and physical aducation, but 
such expertise is no substitute for a study in depth of 
one or more academic subjects. All this proa^ts the 
question whether, even if the abler atudenta can cope with 
an honoura degree and profeaaional training in four years, 
three yeara are sufficient for an^ degree including training. 
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Th«n th«r« is th« question of th« so-called 
nonot«chnic principU. H«r« it is ■urtly pr«f«r«bl« for 
An institution to do on« thing rathtr than a 

multiplicity of things indiffarsntly. in any case, it 
is far fron cartain that tha »ara Mixing of students in 
a polytechnic institution really achieves very mich in 
itself. In The Idea of a University Cardinal Neman did, 
ho%rever, set great store by the value of living together 
in halls of residence of students pursuing different 
courses. With the recent cut-backs strannillis College 
has had places to spare in its halls, and the University, 
criticized by Chilver for having too few residential 
facilities, has increasingly taken these up for students 
from various faculties. It nay well be that the present 
boarding arrangements at stranmillis are the best answer 
to any possible dravA>ack8 arising from its concentration 
on teacher education as such. Finally, there is the 
difficult question of 'holus-bolus' recognition of a 
teaching qualification. The teachers' associations 
heartily welcomed this as a great stride forward when it 
came and it would not be easy to go back on it now. Yet 
is it really desirable nowadays for anyone to profess to 
be free to teach anything he fancies at any level? It 
is bad enough, though it may seldom happen, for the 
nongraduate to tackle sixth-form work in a grammar school 
but probably far worse, and of more frequent occurrence, 
for a teacher trained only for secondary %fork to try his 
hand at teaching in a primary school. In Scotland such 
a teacher t#ould require uomm additional training before 
being permitted to do so, and there is surely something 
to be said in favour of some restriction on the universal 
validity of any teaching qualification. 
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THE DEPARTIOMT OF JUaUCOXiTOU MD TBCSKZCAL 
nSTKUCTIOIIt ADHZIUSTMTIVB SnOCTUKI AMD nCCATIOML 
>OUCY, 1KX> ^ 1906 



Ki«r«n R, Bym« 



Th« p«ssin9 of thm A9ricultur« and Technical 
Instruction {Ireland) Act in 1899 and tha Imadiata 
offspring of that lagislation, the Dapartsant of* 
Agriculture and Technical tnatruction inaugurated in 
1900, Marked the climax of a century- long campaign to 
have the practical and industrial purpose of education 
recognised and provided for in Ireland. While nine- 
teenth-century Ireland is noted for the educational 
progress ushered in by the national school system, the 
Queen's Colleges and the Intermediate Board, there must 
be reservations to the proposition that these educat- 
ional measures exhausted the ambition and aspirations 
of Irish educational reformers. Por, throughout the 
century a strong sub-culture, conprising a coaplex of 
movements and a host of Individual writers and comnent- 
ators, sought to push out the frontiers of the existing 
educational provision in an attempt to link education 
more closely with the so-called world of work. 

Ifhile there was no single or major turning point 
in the process through i^ich a technical education 
system was secured there were a number of advances, 
which perceived retrospectively by the historian, 
amounted to a considerable legacy by the closing years 
of the Victorian era. So far as this theme is concerned 
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thm ninetMnth ctntury My h% rou9hly divided into 
thr«e priMiry divitions* th« p«riod 1800*1830 
ifitn«tt«d th« 9rowth of regional scitntific inttit* 
utionsr sod«il«d on the 9r«at«r Koyal Dublin Sociaty 
founded in 1731» and thaat ^ra cloaaly followad by 
tha Bora popular and national Mchanica* inatituta 
novaaant. Tha yaara 1830 * 1880 aav tha CoaKiaaionara 
of National Education attasptin? to 9raf^ an ag^icul* 
tural prograsM and a nuabar of practical aubjacta on 
to thair original iitarary proapactua. Thia vaa an 
ara alao during which achoola of daaign wara aatabliahad 
in a nuabar of provincial cantraa avantually giving riaa 
to tha davalopnant of a nationwida aatwork of acianca 
and art claaaaa undar tha aagia of tha Scianca and Art 
DapartMot aftar ^8S3* In tha saantiM^ Kobart Xana 
publiahad hia Induatrial Haaourcaa of Iraland ^ vhlch 
Mde Mnlfaat tha induatrial potantial of Iraland in tha 
contaxt of an induatrially oriantad ayataa of aducation. 

Finally r and parhapa aoat arraating# vaa tha pariod 
I860 - 1899. Thaaa yaara vara bounded r on tha ona handr 
with tha diaappointaant fait at tha fallura to aacura a 
aaparata hona-baaad Scianca and Art Dapartaant for 
Iraland in 1869 and» on tha othar, with tha achiavaaant 
of that vary objactiva in 1899 raaulting froa tha 
paaaing of tha Agricultura and Tachnical Inatruction Act* 
Thia waa a pariod Mrkad by a convarganca of arguaanta 
and a growing conaanaua that tha waif ara of tha Iriah 
aconoay hingad largaly on tha qiaation of an approp-» 
riataly daaignad aducational infra*atructura* A naw 
ara of aducational rahabilitation waa dawning, and tha 
advocataa of tachnical education rallied in what proved 
a final and auccaasful caapaign to have Iriah education 
addraaa itaalf acre fundaaentally to the queation of 
work-related education* Tha Koyal Coaaiaaion on 
Technical Inatruction in 1881 provided the forua at 




nhioh a prootssion of iritn«ss«s •xpr«ss«d thmit 
dissatisfaction with ths prsvailing adueational 
provisions for thsir nsglsct of ths world of industry, 
agriculturs and coMsrcs* Ths book of evidsncs was a 
concsrtsd cry for corrective action,^ and then with 
accslsrating pace, tha national school systaw and tha 
intaraadiata system in turn were the objects of a new 
prescription for practical education proposed in the 
recoMendations of the Belaore and Pallas Comissions^ 
respectively. Closely attendant on these develop«ents 
was th<5 aonuaental report of the Recess CoMilttee. 
This privately coanissioned report, propelled in the 
■ain^y the enterprising and dynamic Horace Plunkett, 
re-asserted the industrial purpose of education and 
called for the establishment of an Irish department t6 
administer to the unique needs of a faltering Irish 
economy*^ 

The frame of reference for this campaign was a 
century, the transience of which when viewed in the 
aggregate, was one of social and economic revolution, 
and as the pace of that revolution increased it bore 
in very closely upon matters educational. Potent in 
their implications for education were Balfour's 
'Coercion and Concilation* campaign of the 1890*s and 
the impact of the policy of moderate Unionists irtiich 
sought to stem the tide of Home-Rule sentiment with a 
plan of amelioration, known as 'Constructive Unionism'. 
Here was a political climate which gave rise to a 
series of legislative measures - a sequence of reform 
on the vexatious land question, the establishment of 
the Congested Districts Board, the Local Government 
Act of 1898 and the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act one year later. Such policies were 
calculated in their collective impact to secure the 
tranquillity of Ireland while at the same time they 



hop«d to cancel f or at laast postpona, the rastoration 
of aalf-^overxuMnt to Ireland. 

In plotting the evolution of social, including 
•ducational developa^nts, and political developaients 
in ninataanth«*cantury Ireland, one bacones particularly 
awara that the astabliahnent of the DepartMnt of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction nay not be attrib- 
uted to any one particular event or individual. Lika 
aost historical events, it resulted fron the interplay 
of aany factors irhich were at tiaes disparate and 
submerged and then finally convergent and overt* That 
is not to say, however, that Ireland's champions of 
technical education, Robert Kane, W.K.Sullivan, Horace 
PlunXett, Arnold Graves, or Thonas Patrick Gill, ought 
to be rMoved to the fringe of a portrayal of the 
growth of technical education in nineteenth-century 
Ireland* For, whichever nay be greater, the movement 
or the man, it is self-evident that ideas and trends 
and forces do not walk around on their own legs but are 
realised in the noral fibre, the intellectual capacity 
and the flesh of principal leaders such as those listed* 

finally, in an attempt to reconstruct a more 
complete picture of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, two other factors must be 
acknowledged. Firstly, the Act in question does not 
fit comfortably into the category of educataional 
legislation* It was an Act which created a polyglot 
department with wide-ranging and diversified functions 
dealing as it did with agriculture, forestry, land 
reclamation, fisheries, and education, agricultural as 
well as technical* Technical' education was, therefore, 
but one of the many components, and, to the casual 
observer, one that might be underestimated amidst the 
maze of other functions* Secondly, the structure and 
administrative node of the Department were based on the 
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principl* of d«ctntr«li««tion» Therefore, to fully 
appreciate the ii^pact of the Department, one must 
examine its performance at both central and local 
levels. Por, the Department drew its motive power not 
only from the or9anisational sKi:\ and tenacity of 
purpose of itm central administrators, but equally from 
the dynamics of local resolve and public spiritedness, 
in addition to the long-cherished tradition of self- 
government* 

As already observed the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act was not in the strict sense of the term 
an •Education Act*, its general governing principle 
was the regeneration of Irish industrial and economic 
life. The officially stated purpose of the Act was the 
establishment: 



...of an Irish Department of State, 
so constituted as to be representative 
at once of the Crown, the recently 
created local government bodies of the 
country, and those classes of the people 
with whom its work is chiefly concerned; 
and to give to this authority the 
function of aiding, improving and 
developing the agriculture, fisheries, 
and other industries of Ireland, in so 
far as nay be proper to such a Department, 
and in such a manner as to stimulate and 
strengthen the self-reliance of the 
people. 6 



Towards that end, the introduction of a system of 
technical education suitably designed to meet the 
requirements of industrial growth was acknowledged as 
an essential component. The Act not only recognised 
the importance of technical education, but insisted 
that any such sysjiem be administered by a state 
department committed specifically to industrial and 
economic expansion. Thus, an innovative, and original 
industry-education tandem had been established. 
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Arranged under three parts and thirty -five 
sections,, the Act, in its Main provisions, established 
a structure that provided for a decentralised, 
denocratized neans of administration. Section 7 
provided for the establishttent of what might be called 
representative advisory comnittees, a Council of 
Agriculture, an Agricultural Board and a Technical 
Instruction Board The general purpose of these 
assemblies was to assist the Department in decision- 
making, and to bring to bear upon the policies of the 
Department the reactions and opinions of interested 
parties at national and local level* 

Under Section 2, the Department now administered 
a number of reponsibilities which hitherto had been 
scattered amongst the various branches of Government. 
In relation to technical education, the Department 
gathered under its charge the administration of the 
grants for science and art and technical instruction, 
previously transacted at South Kensington in addition 
to taking responsibility for public buildings and 
institutions formerly under the control of the Science 
and Art Department* Finally, the duties of the 
Commissioners of National Education in connection with 

the Albert Institution and the Munster Institution, 

9 

were transferred to the new Irish Department. 

In a further attempt to achieve harmony between the 
various state educational agencies a Consultative ' 
Committee of Education was introduced under Section 23 
of the Act.^^ Technical instruction, it was generally 
agreed, must be assured an auxiliary framework* 
Accordingly, the Consultative Committee of Education was 
to constitute one representative of the Commissioners 
of National Education, the Intermediate Board of 
Education, the Agricultural Board and the Technical 
Instruction Board respectively* The Vice Chairman of 



D«|>«rtMnt was to act as ChaixMn of th« Camatf. 
Tha statad function of tha Coanlttaa was ona of 

* co-ordinating aducational adAinistration* 

Financial accoanodation was affordad tha Depart- 
Mnt ondar thraa haads. rirst thara was tha Annual 
Vndowaant. Fund of E166,000* For tha purposa of 
distribution that sun was dividad on a triannial basis 
into thrae sections: Agriculture, Technical Instruction 
and Sea Fisheries. A total of £55,000 was allotted the 
Technical instruction Branch. There were two additional 
sources of incoM available: the grants fornerly 
administered by the Departnent of Science and Art at 
South Kensington and the grant in aid of technical 
instruction as defined in the Technical Instruction ' 
Act of 1889.^^ 

It will be convenient at this juncture to examine 
the distribution of the E55,000 allocated to the Technical 
Instruction Branch. Acceptable criteria for the 
disburseaent of that sum engaged much of the attention 
of the earlier meetings of the Board of Technical 
Instruction. The outcome of these deliberations was a 
two-way divisiont £25,000 for the county boroughs and 
£30/000 for areas of Ireland other than the county 
boroughs. 

The Department made it known from the outset that ■ 
its policy tfas "not to distribute money to localities 
but to apply financial support and skilled assistance 
to approved schemes for giving effect to specific 
purposes, for the attainment of %rtiich the Department 
had been established*.^^ The new local government 
structure created under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, was exploited by the Department in pursuit 
of that policy. 
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Acknowledging that local authorltias vara undar- 
taking raiponaibility for tha organiaation of tachnical 
inatruction for tha firit tiaa, tha Dapartnant in 1900, 
iiauad an explanatory docoaant antitlad Sttggaationi for 
the Guidance of Local Authoritiaa md othari In preparing 
Scheaei of Technical Initruction for Approval by the 
Departaant In addition to ite 'fingga«MQn« mtxA 
Guidance* aim^the document let down the condition! to be 
fulfilled in order to qualify for departmental recognition 
and lupport. 

The purpoiei to which the money diitributed by the 
Department might be applied were firit explained. The 
fundi were to be expended towarda ' supplying inatruction 
in the principle! of acience and art applicable to 
induitriai, and in the application of ipecial branchei of 
■cience and art to specific industriei or en^loyments' 
Included under that head were buildingi, apparatus, 
library stock, scholarships, and teachers' salaries, in 
return for its financial subvention, the Department 
insisted on a number of conditions. A proportionate local 
contribution from a rate levy or some other sources was 
required. Departmental inspection was to be facilitated 
at all times by institutions or classes availing of its 
grants. Only teachers with qualifications from recognised 
examining authorities might be employed. Attendance 
registers were to be accurately kept. Timetables and all 
financial estimates were to be submitted for departmental 
approval. 

In less assertive tones the local councils were urged 
to delegate responsibility for technical instruction 
schemes to specifically commissioned committees - technical 
instruction committees. The technical instruction 
committees were not limited to any particular ntimber of 
representatives. They should, it was suggested, be 
constituted of representatives of the local council and 
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*of •xisting •duo«tioMl inttitutions and otimr 
qualified pwtons*.^^ «!• function of thm local toch- 
nical inatroction coaMlttoo was to daviaa and diacharga 
achaaas of tachnieal iaatmcUon for tha locality ovar 
vhieh tha local council had jurisdiction • Tachnieal 
instruction coaadttaas iiara furthar adviaad to appoint 
a full»tiaa sacratary to undartaka all adainiatrativa 
iiork attachad to thair rasponsibilitias*^^ 

In addition to tha Suaosstiens and q^i^nnm 
docuaant, tachnieal instruction coasittaas wara 
provided with tha advica and 9uidanca of dapartMntal 
inspactors i^ila schaaas of instruction vara baing 
foraulatad. To sacura dapartaantal sanction schanaa 
wara to ba davisad in accordanca with a particular wodm 
issuad by tha Dapartnant. That procadura daaandad that 
aach technical instruction coanittaa specify its 
geographical jurisdiction in addition to its population 
and the sua of the rate levied in aid of the schema* 
Tha chief industries of the locality ware to be 
described, and tha scheaa in its objectives and range 
of subjects was tc correlate to the requirenents and 
interests of the industrial hinterland •^^ 

The origin and genesis of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction detend.ned its 
role as a strategy towards the regeneration of the 
Irish economy. Technical instruction, as observed, was 
identified as a key component of that strategy. From 
the outset, however, the Department in its policy 
statements made clear that it was not content to be 
cast in a mere functionalist mould. Giving .expression 
to a liberal and Imaginative interpretation of the 
responsibilities thrust upon it, the Department stated 
It did not require that; 
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•••2r«land, at this period of transition 
in hsr •ducational history, should fall 
into tha sistaka which* has baan 
cosHdttad alsanharar of undarastiaating 
tha valua of tha huaan and athicaX parts 
of adttcation avan in tha diract production 
of utiliUrian rasults. 21 

Expanding upon that principlar tha Oapartaant contandad 
''that a sound 9anaral aducation is tha assantial basis 
of all trua tachnical instruction and that charactar 
forming should ba lookad upon as a principal objact in 
avary phasa of aducation whathar ganaral or tachnical ''•^ 

Thasa stataaants of intant Mrit closar scrutiny. 
It is to ba obsarvad that tha DapartMant*s systaii of 
tachnical aducation was sacular and non-dano«inational 
and notabla by its absenca was any ovart attaint by 
tha various raligious danoninations to staiq> thair 
authority or charactar upon tha tachnical school or 
tachnical instruction coMiittaa* In tha placa of a 
raligious athoSf howavar, the Dapartwant was claarly 
anxious to astablish a lifa-athic and a sansa of civic 
raponsibility as a cantral coi^nant in its aducational 
philosophy. To consider this esphasis in a wider 
context is instructive. That policy bora nany of tha 
characteristics of Samel Smile.n* Self^Helpt with 
Illustrations of Character and Conduct first published 
in 1859* Here SKiles argued that .aort.lity was the key 
to national prosperity and urged tnat 'knowledge nust 
ba allied to goodness and wisdoa and eabodied in upri^^t 
character... else it is naught. ...The acquisition of 
knowledge may, it is true, protect a nan against the 
meaner felonies of life but not in any degree against 
its selfish vices unless fortified by sound principles 
and habits'. Closely following the Smilesian 
prescription came John Scott Russell's Systematic 
Technical Education for the English People in 1869. 
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*tli« vMlth a nation", wota tttSMll, ^dapandad sora 
on good citisans than it did on good dollars.^^f 
Subtaquantly, tha objactiva of citisanabip adoeation 
waa includad in taxonomias of oducational objactivas 
of which thosa outlinad by Harbart Spancar and Franklin 
Bobbit, ara but two.^^ 

Ratuming to tha Irish contaxt ona finda that tha 
DapartMnt of Agricultura and Tachnical Instruction 
Kapt faith with that craad. This rasponsa nay ba 
attributad in larga aaasura to tha thinking of Boraca 
Plunkatt. In wuch of his writings charactar aducation 
was a cantral thena. His uncoapronising and austara 
iraland in the waw Century was, on his own admission, 
provoked by what he described as "our failure to rise 
to our opportunities*.^^ That failure in Plunkett's 
view steased frow "certain defects of character not 
ethically grave but morally paralysing* and here he 
referred specifically to moral courage, initiative, 
independence and self-reliance.^'^ 

Accordingly, throughout its short career, the 
Department sought to advance the model of the good 
citizen. At the official opening of the Cork Technical 
Institute in 1912, T.W.Russell, Plunkett's successor as 
Vice President of the Department, declared that "the 
education which does not seek to form and to build up 
character misses what ought to be its great aim and 
end."^® Knowledge and technical skill were not, 
therefore, the only attributes which the technical 
school could bequeath to industry. This was a theme to 
which T.P.Gill, Secretary at the Department, oftan 
turned. His anxieties tfere no doubt inflamed by the 
simmering industrial unrest which eventually boiled 
over with the Dublin Lock-Out of 1913.^^ Calling on 
the technical school to inculcate the correct doctrina 
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l«tt th« rising gtntrationt of «iork«rt b« outwitted by 
radical dmagoguet, Gill urgad a ratum to tha 
anobling principlaa of tha guild ayatan of apprantica* 
ahip. Vivifying that iaaga. Gill vrota in 1913: 



Dafora ottr timi nhan a boy laft achool 
to ba bound to a trada hia aducation 
waa continuad in tha workahip of hia 
Aaatar and af tarwarda through tha craft 
guild. Ba waa aubjact to tha 
authority of hia Matar.*.in avarything; 
and tha Matar vaa bound not only to 
taach his *tha art and syatary' of hia 
trada but to aaa to hia bringing up in 
avary way ao that ha might ba fittad 
ultiaataly to baco»a a worthy manbar of 
hia craft and a propar citiian. Wa 
nuat than in our aducation of tha 
worklngaanachiava tha aa»a and for hin 
aa bafora,,. tha and of naking hia a 
maatar of his craft and a propar citisan. 



In 1906 f aftar protractad negotiation with the 
Traaaury, tha Dapartmant introduced a new prograime to 
the technical achool in Ireland in place of the randoa 
collection of aubjecta that heretofore operated under 
tha Science and Art Directory. The neat aignificant 
faaturea of the *Reviaed Prograima*, aa it later became 
known, was the introduction of a ' Cour aa Syatem' and 
a * Preparatory Prograana*. The poaitive impact of the 
Courae Syatem waa conaiderable. Aa a reault, pupila 
ware required to take a apacifically designed inter* 
related courae to extend over a period of three or 
four year a. It removed what waa aptly described aa 
"that aimleaa diacuraiveness and dillatanteiam which 
ware ao common when the educational menu placed before 
a atudent conaiated of 26 acientif ic diahea . . . from 
which he aelected auch itema aa aeemed moat likely to 
auit his appetite rather than hia needa."^^ Further, 
technical inatruction conmittees %rere encouraged to 
make available auch couraes as would readily meet the 
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dMtnds of local in4uttri«t and thartby •nhanea th« 
groirth prospect of industry and tsehnical aducatlon at 
onca. Aa tachnical schools adaptad curricula sultad 
to individual naads, a mIcom diversity a«oii9 tha 
various schaaas aaargad*^^ Xn contrast to tha 
traditional ri9idity of tha national and intarmadlata 
systans of education here was a significant departure. 

The introduction of Preparatory Courses to provide 
a connecting nediUM between prisary school and 
technical school Mde Manifest the Department's 
r rescript for constructive and coherent planning. It 
was a nanifastation of another factor alsoi the continued 
failure of the prinary school to provide the technical 
school with an adequately prepared pupil. 

Censure of the ill-preparedness of in-co«ing 
pupils to meet the standards required in the technical 
school was cowBon-place. m this regard the experience 
of the Cork Technical Institute provides one example 
from the many possible. Here, examinations %#ere held 
by the Institute at the termination of each session. 
Until 1906, the results achieved in the applied and 
theoretical areas were combined to give an aggregate 
mark. That method was deemed unsatisfactory, however, 
in that it did not specifically reflect ability in the 
distinctive applied and theoretical spheres. The trend 
was in fact that students scored highly in the applied 
area but very poorly in the theoretical area.^* To 
reverse this imbalance, new regulations were intro- 
duced in 1906; students were now required to pass both 
papers separately. The repercussions of this departure 
were soon felt. At the sessional examination in the 
bootnaking class in 1906 the total number of students, 
16 in all, failed due to their performance at the 
theoretical examination.^^ Sharply critical of that 
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♦ ••attention should h% called to th« 
low standard of sducation aaongst ths 
trads apprenticss in Cork. A largs 
section of ths» appear to think that 
having secured apprenticeship to a 
trade # they have no further need for 
general education. In too sany cases 
this spirit is tolerated, if not 
fostered, by their parents and 
guardians 1^0 withdraw then froei 
school and apprentice the» to a trade 
at an age when they are practically 
irresponsible. 36 



Projecting the national dinensions of that problem much 
later, the annual report of the Departaent for the year 
1914/15 declared: 

Attention has more than once been 
drawn to the fact that a large 
number of students offering them* 
selves for instruction in Technical 
Schools are quite unable to avail 
themselves of the advantages 
conferred by such institutions 
owing to the extremely low standard 
of their general elementary 
education. a very large number of 
students have not sufficient 
education to justify admission even 
to an Introductory Course. 37 

Notable by its absence from the educational policy 
of the Department until 1911 was the traditional 
assessment mode of written examination. That omission 
did not occur by default but by a conscious decision on 
the part of the Department. On disentangling the 
motives involved here one finds them to be both politic 
and educational. Hhile it never admitted as much 
publicly, the Department, it wuld seem, was well aware 
of its own vulnerability as it attempted to organize a 
system for which there was no precedent in Ireland* 
The iMnediate introduction of examinations before the 
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DepartMnt was given tlM to Mture and justify itself, 
therefore, »ight well have proved la^rudent. The 
qualifications awarded by a new Institution night not 
be widely recognised. It was acknowledged that the 
Department was not In a position to conpete with the 
reputable and long-established Science and Art, 
Society of Arts, or London City and Guilds exanlnatlons. 
The Department nay have believed that to apply coanonly 
accepted examination standards would be too rigorous a 
demand for a system In its Initial stages. Failure to 
apply such criteria might, on the other hand, result In 
the examination award being disclaimed. A qualification, 
then, that had a limited recognition and the quality of 
which remained to be established, could contribute but ^ 
little to the confidence of the Department or the 
people It wished to serve. 

The official policy of the Department was, however, 
carefully dredged of anything that might support lack 
of confidence, it represented to the people that the 
no-examlnatlon policy was a reasoned and deliberate 
strategy. The reasons advanced were clear-sighted. A 
centralised examination procedure stunted the prospect 
of diversity amongst the various technical schools. 
The examination purpose might deflect attention from 
the objective of adapting and devising curricula to 
suit local requirements and thereby threaten the whole 
decentralisation concept of the system. Finally, It 
was stated that the Department preferred to allow the 
system to evolve a . Its own pace rather than be hurried 
Into decisions by examination pressure. 

By 1911, a number of circumstances had changed the 
Department's thinking on the matter of examinations. 
The Introduction of the Course System to technical 
schools In 1907 rendered the content of external 
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•xMinatlons unsuittd to pupils pursuing ths Depart- 
iMnt*s courses. While Mmy technical schools intro- 
duced their own appropriately devised examinations, it 
was becoMing increasingly obvious that a national 
awarding body was needed to Monitor and attach credib- 
ility and prestige to the qualifications achieved in 
the technical school. The Department could no longer 

stay its hand. In 1911, a New Scheme of Examinations 

59^ 

for Technical Schools was announced. 

A dismissal of the career of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction as one of high 
aspiration and low achievement might be easily pardoned. 
The nc" .ty of the enterprise, the acute shortage of 
finance, the lack of a building fund, the relative 
iMBaturity of local government structures, a thinly 
scattered rural population and a heterogenous industrial 
framework all combined to render the task of establish- 
ing a national system of technical education a formid- 
able challenge indeed. In addition there was the 
problem of the inadequately prepared incoming pupils. 
On the political front, the Department was the object 
of hostility from that section of Nationalist sympath- 
isers who viewed it as a decoy to the Home Rule 
objective rather than a means towards it. The 
Department, therefore, essayed forth in its attempt to 
woo the Irish populace in %#hat was a love-hate 
environment. 

Notwithstanding all of these difficulties, however, 
it may be said that the Department was more remarkable 
for the consensus it secured than for the conflict it 
aroused, more notable for what it achieved than for 
what it left undone* Its policies were skilfully 
designed and progressive. By introducing an inspectoral 
system in place of the established payment by results 
strategy the Department was at once reacting against the 
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•ntr«nehird thtoriftt of th« Victorian concept of educ- 
ation %fhile at the sane tine charting a new course for 
educational develop»ent in the present century. Equally 
significant was the manner in which an atteiq>t was made 
to set the functionalist aspirations of training in the 
context of a_ general education, if the promise of 
greater co-ordination between the various branches of 
Ireland's educational system so eloquently advanced by 
the Department remained unfulfilled, that is not to 
detract from the qualitative sxa>8tance and sober sense 
of the theory. 

Turning to the administrative context there can 
^ be little doubt but that the Department provided an 
important blueprint and object lesson of the potential 
of a decentralised system of education. While there 
were, understandably, tensions between central head- 
quarters and local committees, most notably at Dublin 
and Limerick, the total picture is one of constructive 
harmony, it has been argued that the Department played 
too patriarchal a role in retaining a veto on many 
important issues, finance and appointments especially. 
That outcome, however, was more a consequence of the 
local technical instruction committees endeavouring to 
locate and secure themselves in an unfamiliar role than 
it was an expression of departmental autocracy. 

The Department also encouraged flexibility in the 
design of the technical institutes' programme. Subjects 
were appended or changed, cancelled and re-introduced, 
as the need arose. Furthermore, the traditional product- 
ive purpose of technical education was expanded upon to 
include the marketing or commerical dimension as well. 
The character of the institutes that evolved then over 
the period 1900 to 1922 was an all-embracing polytechnic 
one which provided a basis for the subsequent 1930 
Vocational Education Act. 
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*» AIIM.YSIS OF THE PROCESSES OSBO BY CHItOREll TO 
RESPOND TO SBLBCTBD HATHEMATICAL TASKS 

John S. Close* 



in aathematlM the formal aeaeesMnt of children', 
learning has tended to concentrate on th« product of 
children', performance of mathematical ta.k. rather 
than on the proce.., method, or .trategy u.ed by the 
children to arrive at the product. Thi. may be due, 
principally, to three thing., (i) the high co.t in time 
and effort of interviewing children individually and/or 
analyaing written work in order to aa.e.s proce.., in 
comparison to the ea.e of group te.ting with objective 
tests to access product, (ii) widespread acceptance of 
the view that the important criterion of success in 
performing mathematical tasks i^ the production of the 
correct answer without regard to the way in which the 
answer is obtained; and, (iii) the view that information 
on processes is not sufficiently reliable or valid. It 
is the purpose of this study to demonstrate that exam- 
ination of the processes used by children to perform 
matheuatical tasks can provide useful information on the 
conceptual maturity of their method of responding to the 
tasks, and, in the case of pupils obtaining the incorrect 
answer, on the kinds and sources of errors made by them. 
Such information may be difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain from pencil and paper objective tests. 

* S«e«T2^J!t« ^^^^1?^"^' Kellaghan of the Educational 

;""de^s "2n^\;r' \^j2ror^!;e'L'uS?i^'^? 

Research Centre, are grati?ilS"cS;oiJ:a|Jr"°"" 
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standardised objactive nathautics tests developed 
in recent years, have, in addition to assessing conput- 
ational skills and problem solving performance, attempt-* 
ed to assess children's understanding of mathematical 
concepts. Although, on such a test, a pupil may 
demonstrate understanding of the conceptfi involved in 
the standard approach to carrying out an algorithm or 
solving a problem, he may not effectively relate and 
apply them in actually performing the algorithm or 
solving the problem. Rather he may use a less mature, 
less mathematically sophisticated, process to obtain 
the solution or product. Standardised pencil and paper 
tests can only provide a partial picture of the nature 
of children's mathematical thinking and understanding. 

The overemphasis on the products of learning in 
mathematics and the neglect of process was highlighted 
nearly forty years ago by William Brownell (1944). 
Brownell conducted a number of studies between 1930 and 
1970 in which he used the personal interview technique 
and analysis of written work to assess the conceptual 
maturity of primary school children's methods of perform* 
ing tasks in arithmetic (Brownell 1944, 1963). Results 
from these studies indicated that children who obtained 
correct answers to computational and problem solving 
tasks used a variety of processes which could be readily 
classified according to conceptual maturity. More recent- 
ly. Peck and Jencks (1981) and Clement (1982) used the 
interview technique to zmalyie the thought processes 
and conceptual understanding of student on fractions 
and algebra tasks. Desforges and Desforges (1980) 
examined the development of children's number-based 
sharing strategies across three age levels by interview- 
ing children aged four to six years. They found that 
the children used several sharing strategies; with the 
older children using inore efficient strategies than the 
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youn9ttr chlldrM. In an analysis of tha coaputationaX 
errors of third and sixth grada childran Bnglahardt 
(1977) identified eight categories of errors. Knifong 
(1976) categoried children's errors in performing 
arithmetic word problems and found that clerical and 
computational errors accounted for much of the children's 
errors. Clements (1980) describes the use of the 
interview technique combined with a hierarchical error 
analysis procedure to study children's difficulties 
with word problems. 

The present survey set out to investigate the kinds 
of processes and strategies used by a sao^le of Irish 
primary school children to respond to selected comput- 
ational and problem-solving tasks, and to attempt to 
classify processes according to the kind and level of 
conceptual understanding involved. The kinds of error 
pupils made on the tasks, and the kinds of pictorial or 
concrete aids used, were also recorded and examined. 



METHOD 

Sample 

Nine pupils were selected from each of twenty- four 
classes in second, third, fourth and fifth standards in 
two city primary schools - one boys* school and one 
girls* school. Teffchers were asked to include, among 
the nine pupils selected, three pupils from the lower 
third (in terms of achievement) in the class, three from 
the middle third, and three from the upper third, (each 
class was divided into three groups on the basis of 
performance on a mathematics attainment test) . The 
description of the final sample is given in Table 1. 
(The orginal sample numbers are in parentheses) . 
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TABLE 1 

Description of the study lanple 



Standard 2 Standard 3 Standard 4 Standard 4 

(8-9yr.old8) (9-lOyr .olds) (10-1 lyr. olds) ( n-12yr.olds) Total 

Girls 25(27) 26(27) 27(27) 25(27) 103 

Boys 25(27) 24(27) 26(27) 26(27) 101 



50 50 53 51 204 



The loss o£ twelve pupils from the original sample resulted from 
the decision to exclude from the analysis those pupils who had 
not taken the mathematics test* (The test had been administered 
to all the pupils in the classes about a month before the inter- 
views took place) • 



Instruments 

Two interview schedules » based on schedules used in 
previous studies, were designed by the writer* 
The first Schedule was used to report and categorise the 
processes and strategies used by the children in second and 
third standards to respond to; (i) an addition fact task and a 
substraction fact task; (ii) a multi-digit addition task and a 
multi-digit substraction tack; and, (iii) an addition word 
problem and a substraction word problem* The second interview 
schedule was used to report and categorise the processes used 
by the children in fourth and fifth standards to respond to; 
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ID a Mltiplication fact task and division fact task; 
lii) a TOlti-digit Multiplication task and a wilti-digit 
division Usk; and, Uii) « wiltiplication wrd problm 
and a division word problwt. Tha description of tha 
process categories is as follows t 



(1) Basic Facts 

A. Addition : 6 » 7 »[ 3 : 

1* Meaningfu l recall x Pupil produces a response, 
quickly, (generally correct), and easily, and 
clearly explains the neaning of the task, e.g* 
•if we take 6 things and 7 things and put them 
together we have 13 things". 

2. Partial sures i Pupil makes use of one of the 
properties of operations with whole numbers to 
arrive at the answer, e.g, 6+7»i0*3»i3 
(Associative property) i.e. breaks an addend(7) 
into two further addends (4^3) one of which 
nakes 10 with the other addend (6); or 6 > 7 « 
7 ♦ 6 = 13 (connutive property). 

3, Counting on : Pupil obtains a response by 
counting on from one or other of the two 
addends (usually the larger one) , often using 
fingers, objects or narks on paper, e.g. "eight, 
nine, ten, thirteen". 

^» C ounting 3 sets : Pupil counts out one addend 
i6), then the other addend (7) then the sum (13), 
often using marks or counters. 
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> Fupll r«clt«s part of 'Tabl«t* to 
reach (correct) appropriate fact and tharafora 
appropriate rasponaa a.g. "6 ♦ 1 « 7", 

•6 ♦ 2 « e", ♦ 7 » 13". 

6. Rota recall : Pupil obtaina reaponae quickly # 
but cannot explain clearly and readily the 
Meaning of the taak* (No apparent underatanding 
of the taak). 

7. Other : includea proceaaea which can not be 
included under any of the above apecif ied 
categoriea • ^ 

S. Subatraction i 13 - 4 « [ 1 

K Keaninqful Recall : aaine as A.I. 

2. Partial Difference : aane as A. 2 e.g. 13 - 
3*1) « (13-3) - 1 « 10 - 1 « 9* 

3. Counting Back x Pupil obtains response by 
counting backr from the sua (Minuend), a nunber 
of steps equal to the subtrahend (4). 

4. Counting Forvard : Pupil counts forward from 
the subtrahend (4) to the sum (13) to obtain 
response, often using fingers or objects or 
narks. 

5. Tables : sane as A.5. 



1. Interviewers were asked to comment on undetermined 
responses so that writer could make a final decision 
on whether or not the process belonged .to one of the 
specified categories. 
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7. Other z s«m as A*7* 



n. Multiplication > 6 X S » { ] 

^* Maaninqful Macall z saM as A.K 

2* Partial products z saM as e.g. 6x5- 

(6 X 3) ♦ (6 X 2), « 18 ♦ 12 « 30 (Distributive 
property) . 

3* Repeated Addition z Pupil obtains response by 
using 'repeated addition' strategy, i.e. 

6x5>5^5^5^5^5^5«30 or 
6-f6^6^6^6« 30. 

4. Counting z Pupil counts out total in five sets 
of six, or six sets of five (possibly using 
narks on paper). 

5. Tables : same as A. 5. 

6. Rote Recall t sane as A. 6. 

7. Other : sanes as A. 7. 



D. Division t 56 T 8 « [ 3 

1» Meaningful Recall j sane as A.I 

2. Partial quotients : sane as A. 2., e.g. (56^8) 

» (48*8) * 8 - (48 f 8) ♦ (8^8) - 6 ♦ 1 - 7. 

or 56 f 8 « (64-8) f 8 - (64f8) - (8f8) . « 
8-1-7. 
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3. 



Multiplication — thod t Pupil us*s knowledge 
of appropriate Multiplication fact (8x7* 
56) to obtain responsa* 



4. Kapeated Subatraction t aaae aa N.3. e.g. 

56 f 8 « M((((56 - 8) -8) -8) «8) *8) -8) «8 
« 0. i e. 56 - 7(8a) « 0. 

5. Counting : aane as N.4. 
6* Tables t sane as A. 5. 

7* Rote Recall : sane as A.6. 
8. Other x sane as A.7. 

(2) Multi^diait Algorithms 

MA I Multi'-diqit addition ♦ 3^ 

1 • Standard (vertical) algorithm (neaningfully) : 
pupil uses the standard method (or expanded 



version of it) to obtain response and provides 
an explanation of the procedure in terns of 
the operation and the basic place value ideas 
involved, e.g. 



or 



or 



50 ♦ 5 



37 



37 



30 ♦ 7 



92 



12 
80 



80 412 



« 92 



92 
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2« Indirsct I Mon^ttandard) alqoritlui {m ing* 
fully) : pupil uMt a non-standard #k9i>ritlui 
to c^tain raaponM, t*^* 

55 ♦ 37 • 56 ♦ (30*7) Si ♦ UC-3) 
or 

* 05 ♦ 7 « 92 • 95 * 3 ■ 92 

3. Counting — thod t pupil Mumu counting in t«nt 
•trategy to obtain r«tponsa, a^g. 3 tans ♦ 5 
tana -> 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; 7 ♦ 5 « 
12 ♦ 80 ~> 90 ♦ 2 ■ 92, 

d 

1* standard algoritha (rota) t pupil usas tha 
atandard mthod to obtain raaponaa but cannot 
provida an axplanation o£ procadura in tanu 
o£ tha operation and place value ideaa involved* 



5. Other : aajne aa A*7, 



« Multi-digit Subatraction : - H 

38 

1* Standard a igorithn (neaningfully) : aane aa 
MA If e.g. 

74 (70 4 4) , ^ ^ 

ft or - or - (expanded 
— JL <30 4 4) algorithm) 

36 36 etc. 

(with explanation of procedure) 

2. Indirect (Won-atandard) algorithn : sane as MA,2, 
e.g. 74 - (3048) « 44 - 8 « 40 - 4 « 36 
or (74-40) ♦ 2 ■ 34 ♦ 2 « 36. 
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3. Comitinq aathod t 8«m at c.?. 

(((74 10) *tO) «>10) 8 « 44 8 » 36* 

4. Stattdard alqorxtha (roteK : mum as MA.4 

5. Othar : sa«a as A.7. 



I Multi^lqit Multiplication : 

^36 

1. Standard algorithm Cacan) ; saM as NA.1# 

65 

X 

36 (with explanation of procedure) 

390 
1950 

2340 

2» Indirect (Non^-standard) algorithw : sane as 
MA.^', e.g. 

65 X 36 « (36x60) ♦ (36x5) 

« (30x60) ♦ (60x6) ♦ (30x5) ♦ (6x5) 
« 1800 ♦ 360 ♦ 150 ♦ 30 « 2340 

or (65x6) X 6 « 390 x 6 « 2340 (with explanation). 

3* Counting (and addition) aethod ; Sane as MA.3# 
e.g. 

65 ♦ 65 ♦ .... « 2340 

4. Standard algoritha (rote) : Sane as MA. 4. 

5. other : SAae as A. 7. 
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M> « Multi-digit Dlvlilon t 6 

1- SUndard algorithm (nean.) : saM as NA.K, 



6 )2406 or 
401 



2- Indirect (Non-standard) Algoritha (mean.) t 
sajM as e.g. 

2406 2400 f 6 - 400 

" ^00 (100) or 6^6. ^ 

1806 (100) 
- 600 

1206 

etc. 

3* Counting method i sane as MA. 3, e.g. 

((2406 - 6) -6) -6 (attempted). 

4- Standard a lgorithm (rote) i same as MA.4. 
S. Other : same as a. 8. 



401 

6)iror 

24 

006 
6 




(3) Problems 

AP I Addition Problems ^ 

!• High understandincy : Pupil obtains response 
quic)cly and readily and clearly explains how 

^' ufTo^io^!^^.^*^*'''*'^ categories (2), (3) and 
(4) (following) were combined for the purposes of 
the analysis (see results). 

^ '27o 



and why he 90t the response (In terms of what 
l8 given and %^at Is required) , indicating 
soond knowledge of concepts and computation 
involved, 

2. Moderate understanding : Pupil obtains response 
after some thought and explains fairly well how 
and why he got the response (in terms of what 
is given and ^at is wanted) - indicating some 
knowledge of concepts and computation involved* 

3. Low understanding : Pupil obtains response 
rather slowly and hesitantly and provides a 
vague or incomplete explanation of bow and why 
he got the response - indicating uncertainty 
in relation to concepts and computation 
involved. 

4. Ho understanding t Pupil obtains response but 
cannot provide any explanation of how or why 
he got it. 

SP ; Substraction Problem; 

Same as API, AP2r AP3 and AP4. 

MP : Multiplication Problem : 

Same as API, AP2, AP3 and AP4. 

DP : Division Problem : 

Same as API, AP2r AP3 and AP4. 

The categories of processes used in these interview 
schedules %rere derived from analyses of the literature 
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Ce.g.Bromell, 1963) «chool Mthuatlcs textbook* and 
discussions with teachers. 

The interview schedules also included a section for the 
recording and categorising of errors made by pupils on 
the tasks. The error categories were based on those 
used by Englehardt (1977) and Knifong (1977). The 
description of the error categories is as follows: 



Error Categories : 

El Clerical (careless) error : Pupil makes a 
mistake which cannot be attributed to lack of 
any aathenatical knowledge or skill, e.g. pupil 
writes or reads a number incorrectly. Pupll 
forgets to include a number during a calculation. 

E2 wrong operation : Pupil performs operation other 
than appropriate operation, e.g. pupil adds 
instead of subtracting. 

E3 Incomplete Algorithm : Pupil fails to complete 
all the steps in an algorithm, e.g. 

65 400 
X or 6)2406 

2400 

390 



E4 Defective Algorithm : Pupil uses an inapprop- 
riate algorithm or makes mistake (s) in a standard 
algorithm. 

e-g- 74 65 -406 

-38 or ^ or 

46 390 6 

;850 6 
2H0 
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E5 HuabT fact Tror i Pupil did not know a raqulrad 
nuaibar fact, ••g. 

55 

or 6 ♦ 7 « 14 

94 

E6 Place valua arror t Pupil sakes a aistake which 
can be attributed to a lack of knowledge of 
place value principles. 

e.g. 



55 


74 


55 


*37 


"38 




92 


56 


330 






16i 






495 



41 



27 Keveraala t Pupil reverses the positions of 
digits in nuMrals in copying numerals or in 
writing algorithms, 
e.g. 



E8 Reading difficulty t Pupil appears to be unable 
to determine *what is given* and *%^at is wanted* 
in a word problem. 

The interview forms included a third section in which 
the use of any visual or concrete aid was recorded, e.g. 
marks, dots f fingers, counters. (A reservoir of counters 
was available for use by pupils if required) . The forms 
also provided for additional coonents on tha strategies, 
processes or errors of the children. Pupils were provided 



with • ••p«r«t« pupil font on vhlch th«y r«cord«d th«lr 
calculations and rough work* 



Intervlawa 

Tha Interview* were carried out by the writer along 
with a teaa of nineteen third year college etudenta 
co«plfctlng a course on slow learning In matheouitlcs • The 
students had been familiarised with the literature on 
analysis of processes and errors In aathesatlcs and 
received training on the ad«lnlstratlon of the Interview 
schedules. The Interviews took place over a period of a 
week In May, 1981. 

The children were taken out of their classrooM and 
brought to a roo« where the Interviews were carried out. 
They were put at their ease before being asked to perfont 
the tasks. If Interviewers were In doubt about the 
category to which a process or strategy belonged they 
asked the pupil to perform a second similar task and 
again attempted to classify the process used. If still 
in doubt the process was classified as "other" and an 
appropriate conment was made. 

Occasionally pupils used a two-part process with 
one part belonging to a particular category and the 
other part belonging to another (e.g. partial sums and 
counting forward) , in this case the process was recorded 
in both categories. The nuhiber of cases where this 
double classification occurred was very small, or zero, 
on all tasks and a rough estimate of it can be obtained 
by subtracting the number of pupils from the total of the 
frequency counts of processes used on each task. The 
average interview time was approximately 12 minutes. 
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Analy»e» ^ 

The data on the interview forms was transferred to 
computer tape and two analyses were carried out on it'. 
The first analysis provided a frequency count for each 
of the processes and error cate9ories for each of the 
tasks. The second analysis provided a cross-classific- 
ation for selected processes to determine how these 
processes relate across tasks. 



RESULTS 

(1) Basic number facts 

(a) Addition and subtraction facts (2nd and 3rd 
standards) , 

Processes The frequencies of occurrence of the 
different processes used to respond to addition and 
subtraction tasks (facts) are given in Tables 2 and 
3, The results indicate that substantial differ- 
ences exist in the numbers of children using each 
type of process or strategy, with 'partial sums* 
and 'meaningful recall' being the mostly commonly 
used for the addition task, and 'partial differences' 
•meaningful recall' and 'rote recall', the most 
commonly used for the subtraction task. There was 
a marked increase in the use of 'partial stuns' and 
'partial differences' processes from second and 
thira standard. 
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TABLE 2 

Addition ypt rmmk i 6 ♦ 7 ««t ]t M«pon«< fr<<wncl«a 

2nd Standard x w « 50 Corract x 49, Zncorract x 1 
3rd Standard : H « 54 Correct : 54, Incorrect : 0 



Fraquanca of occurranca 



Procass/catagory 


2nd 
Standard 


3rd 
Standard 


Total 


Meaningful recall 


12 


12 


24 


Partial susa 


14 


31 


45 


Counting on 


10 


5 


15 


Counting three aeta 


2 




2 


Table a 


t 


6 


13 


Rote recall 


9 


9 


18 


TOTAL 






117 



TABLE 3 

Subtractio n Fact Taak i 13 - 4 «I } ; Reaponae frecmanciea 
2nd Standard : N « 50 Correct : 37, Incorrect x 13 
3rd Standard t N > 54 Correct : 49, Incorrect x 5 



Frequence of occurrence 



Proce a a/ca t egory 


2nd 
Standard 


3rd 
Standard 


Total 


Meaningful recall 


10 


11 


21 


Partial differencea 


8 


21 


29 


Counting back 


7 


5 


12 


Counting forward 


5 


8 


13 


Tablea 


1 


3 


4 


Rote recall 


13 


8 


21 


TOTAL 






100 
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Error* and alds i Of the eighteen errors made on the 
subtraction task^ 10 were the result of using an 
incorrect operation and 7 were clerical errors. 
Visual or concrete aids were utilised on 13 
occasions for addition » and on 22 occasions for 
subtraction. 

Cross classification : The results of cross class- 
ification of selected processes used in responding 
to the addition and sobtraction f&ct tasks are 
presented in Table 4* 



TABLE 4 

Cross classification of addition and 
subtraction processes 



Process used Process used No .of pupils using: 

on addition on subtraction 1st 2nd 

task task process process Both 



Partial sums: 

Rote recall: 

Meaningful 

recall : 



Partial 
differences 

Rote recall 

Meaningful 

recall 



Only processes which reflect similar kinds and 

3 

levels of conceptual understanding, and which wer.e 
used by a significant number of pupils, were cross- 
referenced^ The figures suggest that pupils who 
used the 'partial suns* strategy for addition 



3. THe processes relating to each task can be placed on a 
scale of conceptual understanding or maturity ranging 
from high level of understimding (meaningful recall) to 
little or no understanding (rote recall or guessing) • 
The order in which the processes are reported in the 
tables corresponds to their order on such a scale of 
conceptual maturity* 
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gwi«r*lly us«d thft •partial diffarancaf* stratagy 

for subtraction. 

(b) Multiplication and division facts (4th and 5th 
Standards) 

Processast The frequencies for processes used to 
respond to the Multiplication and division fact 



tasks are reported 


in 


Tables 5 and 6. 






TABLE 5 


Multiplication Fact Task s 


6 X 5 »f l> Response frequencies 


4th Standard : N • 


53 


Correct : 52 j Incorrect t 1 


5th Standard : N « 


51 


Correct i 52 i Incorrect t 0 


Frequency of occurrence 






4th 5th 


Process category 




Standard Standard Total 


Meaningful recall 




13 33 46 


Partial products 




« 5 11 


Repeated additions 




3 2 5 


Tables 




1* 17 31 


Rote recall 




15 3 18 


TOTAL 




111 
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Division Fact Taik : 56 r B « I ): Responie frequencies 



4th Standard : N « 53 Correct i 43; Incorrect : 10 
5th Standard : N » 50 Correct t 47; Incorrect : 3 



Frequency of occurrence 



Process category 


4 th 
Standard 


5th 
Standard 


Total 


Meaningful recall 


16 


23 


39 


Partial quotients 


2 


4 


6 


Multiplication nethod 


12 


14 


26 


Rapeated subtraction 


1 


1 


2 


Tables 


3 


7 


'10 


Rote recall 


9 


2 


11 


Guessing 


1 


1 


2 


Other 


6 




6 


Total 






102 



As with the addition and subtraction facts substantial 
differences emerge In the nunbers of children using 
each type of process with 'meaningful recall' 'tables' 
and 'rote recall' being the most popular processes for 
boti. multiplication and division and the 'multiplication 
tnethou' also popular as a process for division* There 
was also a noticeable Increase in the occurrence of 
'meaningful recall' from 4th and 5th standard. 



Errors : The thirteen esirrors in division were due to 
either Incorrect operation (4) or clerical error (9). 
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Cro«« cU««ification i Cxoss^clatsif ication ms 
applied to thraa pairs of proeastas yielding tha 
results in Table 7. 



TABLE 7 



Cross-classification of miltiplication 
and division processes 



Hultiplication 


Division 


Mo .of Pupils using X 
1st 2nd 




Process 


Process 


Process 


Process 


Both 


Meaningful 


Meaningful 








recall: 


recall 


47 


38 


34 


Tables t 


Tables 


31 


10 


S 


Rote recall: 


Rote recall 


18 


11 


7 



The results suggest that liupils who indicate meaning- 
ful recall of multiplication facts are very likely 
to indicate a similar level of conceptual understand- 
ing of division facts. Also, meaningful recall of 
multiplication occurs to a much greater extent in 
5th than in 4th standard. 



(2) Multi-digit algorithms : 

Processes ; The results for the multi-digit addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division tasks are 
reported in Tables 8, 9, 10 and 11. The results 
indicate that practically all the children used the 
standard algorithm, either meaningfully or in a rote 
manner to respond to the four tasks. In the case of 
the division task, there waxt a sizeable drop in the 
numbers of children, using the atandard algorithm 
meaningfully, from fourth to fifth class. 
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TABLE 8 



itttltl^dlqlt Addition Ta«ki 56 i Re«pon«e f r«au»tici»« 

2nd Standard t N « 50 Correct i 38; Incorrect : 12 
3rd Standard $ N « 54 Correct i 48; Incorrect : 6 



Frequency of occurrence 



Process category 


2na 
Standard 


3ro 
Standard 


Total 


Standard alg. (mean) 


21 


36 


63 


Indirect nethod 


2 




2 


Counting Method 


3 


1 


4 


Standard alg. (rote) 


16 


15 


31 


Other 


2 


1 


3 


Total 






103 


Errors 








Incorrect operation 


6 


4 


10 


Defective algorithm 


3 


1 


4 


No. fact error 


3 


2 


5 


Aids 


11 


11 


22 
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TABLE 9 

Multi^diqit »ubtraction Ta«k t 74 t »a«pon«> f raqttuciam 
2nd Standard : n - 49 Correct i 28; Incorrect t 21 



3rd Standard s N « 54 


Correct : 


37 1. Incorrect t 17 


Irequency of occurranca 


Procass category 


Oak J 

2na 
Standard 


3rd 
Standard 


Total 


Standard alg. (nean) 


21 


30 


5t 


Indirect Mthod 


3 






Standard alg. (rote) 


19 


21 


40 


Other 


2 


2 


4 


TOTAL 






98 


Errors s 








Incorrect operation 


7 


5 


12 


Defective algorithn 


4 


5 


9 


No. fact error 


S 


8 


13 


Reversals 


6 


1 


7 


Place value error 


3 


3 


6 


Aids 


10 


10 


20 
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TA»tl 10 



Wttlti^dlqit attltiplicatlon Taik i €5; H^tponf f r#qtt»ncf» 

x36 

4th Standard i M • 53 corract i 37; incorract i 16 



5th Standard i H » 51 


Corract i 


35; Incorrect ; 16 


Praquancy of occurranca 




4th 


5th 




ocanaara 


Standard 


Total 


Standard alg. (naan) 


34 


31 


65 


Standard alg. (rota) 


17 


16 


33 


Othar 




2 


2 








99 


Crrora 








Incorract operation 


2 


1 


3 


t)afaetiva algorithm 


2 


8 


10 


Ho. fact error 


9 


3 


12 


Place value 


6 


6 


12 
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TABLE 11 

Multi-digit Division : Task 2406 t ^ " t 1 
Response Frequencies - 



4th Standard : N « 53 


Correct 


: 38; Incorrect x 15 


5th Standard : N « 51 


Correct 


: 41; Incorrect x 10 


No. of pupils using process 




4th 


5th 




Process 


Standard 


Standard 


Total 


Standard alg* .(nean) 


29 


17 


46 


Indirect method 


2 ' 




2 


Standard alg* (rote) 


23 


32 


55 


Errors 








Incomplete algorithm 


4 


2 


6 


Defective alg* 


4 


4 


8 


No. fact error 


2 




2 


Place error value 


7 


10 


17 


Errors and aids; The 


most common 


errors on .the muiti- 



digit addition and subtraction tasks were (i) incorrect 
operation; (ii) number fact errors; and (iii) defective 
algorithm. In subtraction there were seven cases of 
reversals i.e. where children erroneously subtracted the 
smaller number from the larger number iin the units 
position) . Defective algorithms and number fact errors 
were the most conmon sources of error in multi-digit 
multiplication and division. Aids (usually finger- 
counting) were used by 20 per cent of pupils in addition 
and subtraction processes* 
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Cross claialflcatlon t The rssults o£ cross classific- 
ation of the results for the standard al9orithB processes 
are presented in Table 12* They indicate that when rote 
recall is the process used by children for the addition 
task they often use a similar process for the subtraction 
task* Similar results were obtained for the multiplic- 
ation and division tasks. 



TABLE 12 

Cross classification of the multi-digit 
algorithm processes 



Addition 


Subtraction 


No*of pupils using: 
1st 2nd 
Process Process 


Both 


Standard alg* 

(Rote) : 


Standard alg* 
(Rote) 


31 


40 


23 


Standard alg* 
(Mean) x 


Standard alg* 

(Mean) : 


51 


45 


32 


Multiplication 
Standard alg* 

(Rote) : 


Division 
Standard alg* 

(Rote) : 


33 


54 


21 


Standard alg* 

(Mean) : 


Standard alg* 

(Mean) 


: 60 


39 


29 



(3) word Problems: 

The results forthe four word problem tasks (Tables 13, 
14, 15 and 16) indicate that in general, children 
indicated a moderate or high level of understanding 
of the tasks more often than little or no under- 
standing*^ For the addition and subtraction problems 



4* Interviewers found it difficult to distinguish between 
moderate and high, and low and no, understanding so 
results for each pair of categories were taken together* 
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the level of understanding -^iMgftOfmd fro« 2nd to 3rd 
•tandard. , . *lV « 

Errors: The »oat> cosMnly^' oocurrin? err^]^' liet^ (i) 
incorrect operations; Vii) coi^tatibnal Vrrors,azid (iii) 
clerical errors, with incorrect operation being by far the 
nost ccnon error* 

Cross-claasification : The results of cros8<-claei|ification 
of the results for levels of understand<..i»g of addition and 
subtraction indicate that if a pupil demonstrated a high 
level of understanding on the addition task he very likely 
demonstrated a similar level of understanding on the sub* 
traction task. Similar results were obtained for multi- 
plication and division. 

TABLE 13 
Addition Problem Task ; 

Mark spent 27p on fruit and 16p on 
sweets* How much did Mark spend altogether? 
Response Frequencies 

2nd Standard : N » 50 Correct : 37; Incorrect i 13 
3rd Standard : H » 54 Correct ; 46; Incorrect t 8 

^Frequence of occurrence 



Rating of process used 



2nd 3rd 
Standard Standard Total 



High to moderate 
understanding 

Low to no under sanding 

Total 

Error 

Reading difficulty . 
Clerical error 
Inappropriate operation 
CcHqputational error 



38 48 8C 

12 6 18 

104 

4 15 

1 2 3 

6 5 11 

4 2 6 
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TABLE 14 

Subtraction Prokl— Tmrnk t 

Nora had 12p. Bow mcli «ore doas sha 
naad to buy a book costing 53p? 

Msponsa Prafuaacias 



2nd Standard x N > 48 


Correct x 17; 


Tncorract 


X 27 


3rd Standard : N « 54 


Correct x 36 i 


Incorrect 


X 17 


^ Fraquency of occurranca 


Rating ot procass usad 


2na 
Standard 


3ra 
Standard 


Total 


High to moderate 

understanding 


27 


39 


66 


Low to no understanding 


21 


13 


i4 


Total 






100 


Errors 








Reading difficulty 


2 


1 


2 


Clerical error 


8 


4 


12 


In 'correct operation 


10 


12 


22 . 


computational error 


6 


3 


9 


Other 


7 




7 
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TABLE 15 

Multiplication Problea Ta»k : 

Marie bought five packets of biscuits at 
27p each. How nuch did they cost? 

Response Frequencies 



4th Standard x N » 53 


Correct : 52; 


Incorrect 


: 1 


5th Standard : N « 41 


Correct z 48; 


Incorrect 


z 2 


Frequency of occurrence 


Rating of process used 


4th 


5th 






Standard 


Standard 


Total 


High to moderate 








understanding 


50 


46 


96 


Low to no understanding 


3 


5 


7 


Total 






103 


Error; 








Incorrect operation 


1 


2 


3 


Computational error 




2 


2 


Other 
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Oivi0ioik ProblM Tukt 

A ball of ttring Is H Mtr«B loii9« 
If it is cut into 16 pimcmu how MHy 
Mtr«s long will Mch pises bs? 

Rssponss Frsqusnciss 



4th Standard t M « 53 


Correct t 33 1 


Incorrect 


: 20 


5th Standard ; N « 51 


Correct t 35 i 


Incorrect 


: 15 


Frsquency of occurrsncs 


Rating of process used 


2nd 
Standard 


3rd 
Standard 


Total 


High to nodsrate 

understanding 


38 


34 


72 


Low to no understanding 


14 


15 


29 


Errors 








Clerical error 




3 


3 


Incorrect operation 


10 


6 


16 


Computational error 


8 


3 


11 


Other 


2 


4 


6 
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DISCUSSIOW 



<1) Basic nuinber facts 

Exanination of the results sU99est that for each 
nunber fact task nore than half of the pupils interviewed 
were unable to recall inaediately (or almost imediately) 
the nunber fact involved, and that a substantial nuadE>er 
of those pupils who were able to recall the facts iMed- 
lately could not justify their response. At the aaae 
tine the results also indicate that nany of the pupils 
who were unable to recall the facts inMdiately used a 
strategy which reflected a high level of understanding of 
nunbers and operations with numbers, i.e. the 'partial 
8uns\ 'partial differences', partial products' and 
'partial quotients' processes. Also, the increased use 
of more nature strategies from 2nd to 3rd and from 4th to 
5th standard indicates the developmental nature of 
learning about basic operations. 

Counting strategies (usually involving aids) were 
used by a minority of pupils. The fact that the vast 
majority of pupils who used the 'partial sums' strategy 
on the addition task also used the 'partial differences' 
strategy on the subtraction task could be an indication 
that learning the 'partial sums' strategy can result in 
substantial transfer to the learning of the 'partial 
differences' strategy. That children grasp and make use 
of the inverse relationship between multiplication and 
division is suggested by the fact that the majority of 
pupils who demonstrated neaningful recall of the multi-* 
plication fact also demonstrated similar level of 
maturity of process on the division fact task. A small 
number of errors were nade on the subtraction and division 
fact tasks which were generally attributed to either 
incorrect operation or a clerical error. The greater 
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difficulty of th«s« tvo optrations it coMitt«iit with 
thm difficulty l«¥«ls obtaiatd for basic facta on 
ataadardiaad attainaant taata* 



(2) Itttlti^i^iit algorithm 

Tha affacta of inatruction on tha uaa of tha 
atandard algorithna for nulti^^digit addition, aubtraction. 
Multiplication and diviiion can ba aaan in tha raaulta* 
Practically all tha childran uaad tha atandard algorithna, 
aithar Maningfully or aachanically, on tha four taaXa* 
Tha fact that, apart fron the diviaion algoritha, aora 
than half tha childran uaing aach of tha algorithM could 
provida a aatiafactory axplanation of tha algorithM 
auggaata that inatruction in than waa built on undaratand- 
ing of placa valua and nuabar propartiaa. That aida 
(uaually fingar-counting) wera uaad by nany pupila in 2nd 
and 3rd atandard but not in 4 th or 5th atandarda auggaat 
that childran avantully drop thaaa aida for aora natura 
procaaaas. Tha iaqportanca of taaching computation for 
Meaning, advocated by writara auch aa Brownall (1963) 
and Skanp (1978) uy be aupportad by the croaa-claaa- 
ification which indicate that pupila who applied an 
algorithm Meaningfully or in rote f&ahion on one operat- 
ion generally applied an algorithm in the aaae way on 
tha invar ae operation. 

The reaulta for type and diatribution of errora 
f ita in quite well with the reaulta for ainilar taaXa 
obtained by Engelhardt (1977) the noat coMMon error typea 
being (i) nuiri>er facta; (ii) place value, (iii) defective 
algorithM. The large nunbera of errora on the 
aubtraction and diviaion algorithMa auggeat that more 
attention could be given to renediation of conputational 
errora on taaka involving thaaa oparationa. 
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(3) Word Probleaii 

The results for the four mrd problems su99est that 
the majority of pupils had little difficulty understand- 
ing the word problems in terms of being able to identify 
what information is required by the problem, i^at inform- 
ation is provided, and the appropriate operations to be 
carried out with the relevant quantities. The Inprovenent 
in the level of understanding from 2nd to 3rd standard 
could be partly accounted for by the higher reading 
ability of the 3rd standard children. 

The distribution of errors" shows a very high frequency 
of occurrence of children using an incorrect operation, 
(52 instances) particularly on the subtraction and 
division word problems, with computational errors being 
the next most frequently occurring error (28 instances) . 
The implications of this data are that the children had 
difficulty with the word problems because they either 
lacked the required computational skill or understanding 
of the basic operations or were unable to apply their 
skill and understanding to solve the problems. 



The findings of this investigation suggest the 
feasibility of assessing and categorising the processes 
children use to respond to basic mathematical tasks using 
the procedures described. Modification of the procedures 
might include improved specification of levels of under- 
standing, and ways of responding to, word problems with, 
perhaps, a hierarchical categorisation of errors on 
algorithms and problem solving. Detailed information on 
the reliability of the -procedures would also be desirable. 



SUMMARY 
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«te data oliUlMi f rai aaiaf Mek proo#anrM om mt^lm 
tte priMry tMctor to MlU«va « ftliarpttr focus In 
4i«9iio«tic mA proscripti^ In MtlMMties f aching^ 

purtleularly in r— dial wortc. 
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1. MmcUromd 

This p«ptr prttsoatt mm nttiltt froa an liiv^tt* 
ifatlofi eooduetad racmtly ^ th« iiortham Zraland 
Couneil for Bducatlonal AtMareh (llZCtIt). Tha full 
account of this raaaarch hat just bMn piibllah«4 by 
MZCEm undar tha tltla School WatKaaaticg in rarapactiv >^ 
Taachara of aathaMtlca in Mortharn Zraland vara 
providad with a coaqprahanaiva a«t of daacrlptlona of 
chlldran*a parfozBanca acroaa all tha aathaMtica 
coanonly taught to flftaan yaar olda, and thay wara 
9ivan conaidarabla fraadoM in driving thair own conclua* . 
iona. Thla papar daacrlbaa a llttla of what thay choaa 
to aay* 

Tha papar goaa on to provlda InforMtion on how 
thla rasaarch waa conductad. It than »antiona aoM of 
tha iaauaa on which avidanca waa obtainad and aata out 
a f aw of tha raaulta. This ia followad by a briaf 
outlina of othar uttara conaidarad important by 
taachara. Finally, tha axtant of taachara* viawa on 
ona iaaua - tha taaching of practical Mthattatica - ia 
axaainad in graatar detail. 



2. Tha Micgn Kaaaarch Prograaaia 

Thia NICBa raaaarch followad tha cominication of 
raaulta fro« anothar raaaarch projadt. In Sapteabar 19S0 



Zan f. Walla 





thm ABstttMMnt of P«rforMnctt OAit <APU) published 
Mathe— tiol Devlop— nt» Secondary Survey Ifport W6«l #^ 
an account of the first round of testing in a five-year 
prograane for screening the mtheaatical perforsance of 
fifteen^ear-olds throughout England, Wales and ' 
Northern Ireland. This report was iMMdietely »ade 
available by NICER to teachers of secondary Mthe»atics# 
for judgement on its contents. 

This vas an iaqportant developnent in educational 
enquiry, where the concerns of the curriculum can be 
argued from the sf:andpoint of objective data rather than 
philosophical consideration. It meant, however, that 
the task was difficult because there was no model for 
such decisions. APU had simply provided numerous 
objective test results without permitting themselves to 
interpret these findings or to comment on what they 
meant. Our research demanded a set of value*- judgements 
which 40\xld relate these facts to the somewhat differ- 
ent facets of a teacher's experience. We asked Northern 
Ireland teachers to set these results against their 
knowledge and experience of secondary mathematics. 

Teachers* reaction was sought in two main stages. 
Seven discussion groups debated the report with no 
imposed guidance save being kept in touch with other 
groups through the minutes of their debiites. Five groups 
were composed of teachers, and tw6 groups of specialists 
in matheamtics education - teacher- trainers, advisers,' 
psychologists, inspectors. The issues which these 
groups considered most ia^rtant were followed-up 
through a questionnaire enquiry. To the views of 45 
discussion group members can be added the questionnaire 
judgements of 330 teachers from 6S per cent of the post- 
primary schools and colleges in Northern Ireland. 
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Teacher* wished to count on both the APO survey 
and on nsny aspects of current practice in school 
Msthewatics. The APU results had dealt with an exten- 
sive range of nathenatical content, and teachers were 
equally wide-ranging in their responses* Based upon 
objective evidence about Many aspects of school 
MthesMitics, they suggested how it should be interpreted. 
Within the confines of this paper only a few of these 
argua^nts can be presented. 



3. views upon the APO Report 

Teachers were asked to rate each of the six 
chapters of the APU report for usefulness and for 
interest. The distribution of their responses on a 

tiv^-^:.int scale is indicated by Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

T2ACHERS* RATINGS OP CHAPTERS OP THE APU REPORT 



Rating 


IVery 
Useful 








3 

4i e 


1 


« 
m 

c 


e 

♦ 

1 


•H 










o « 




a 

m 






Chapter 


m 


£ 




2 


'e 






♦ 

e 




I (Review) 


26 


68 


124 


72 


31 


321 


9 


-0. 


oz 


II (Design, Data 
Collection) 


31 


94 


100 


77 


18 


320 


10 


0. 


09 


III (Written 
Tests) 


111 


121 


65 


16 


5 


318 


12 


0.66 


IV (Bac}cground 
Variables 


35 


96 


109 


59 


17 


316 


14 


0. 


24 


V (Practical 
Tests) 


71 


113 


83 


31 


13 


311 


19 


0. 


45 


VI (Survey 
Results) 


57 


97 


102 


36 


11. 


303 


27 


0^ 


35 


TOTAL ^ 


331 


589 


583 


291 




1889 


91 


O.U 




3U2 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



(b) Interest 



Rating 


c 
e • 

• 

— ** 








' Not 
:eresting 


TOTAL 


• 

m 

c 

a 


e. 

s 

1 




Chapter >s, 








S 






m 
o • 


♦ 




I (Review) 


32 


84 


104 


73 


24 


317 


13 


0. 


06 


II (Design r Data 
Collection) 


31 


94 


105 


68 


22 


320 


10 


0. 


11 


III (Written 
Tests) 


123 


126 


51 


13 


5 


318 


12 


0. 


73 


IV (Background 
Variables/ 


101 


109 


69 


27 


10 


316 


14 


0. 


SS 


V (Practical 
Tests) 


' 93 


129 


64 


17 


9 


312 


18 


0. 


63 


VI (Survey 
Results) 


81 


116 


68 


30 




307 


23 


0. 


SO 


TOTAL 


461 


658 


461 


228 


82 


L890 


90 


0. 


43 



(The figures in italics are indexes, each calculated 
from a distribution of ratings so as to help gauge 
overall strength of feeling on that issue. T!ie 
index is derived by substracting * negative* from 
•positive* views, and correcting lor the total 
number of views on that issue*) 



In brief, the APU report was seen overall as useful 
and, to an even greater extent, at interesting. It is 
perhaps more significant that opinions varied on the 
usefulness of its written testing of separate parts of 
the report. APU* s- account of its written testing was 
valued most highly, whilst the review section which * 
introduced the report was least li)ced (opinions here, 
however, followed a roughly normal distributuion across 
the five categories) . Much the same shift of viewpoints ' 
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ms shmm tetniMa UMf uXmm aad intmrmmt in thm cam 
of fiv« chapter* out of six. Thm mxcmption, ATO's 
brMkdown of remits in trnxam of th« 'backgzouiid 
variables' uMd to clarify acbools and children, vas 
aodastly rated for ita uaefulaess Iwt Mich aore hishly 
for ita interest. 

Diacuaaioos with teachera and free responses 
vithin the questionnaire enlarged upon the reaaona for 
these ratings. It tranapired that the APU survey waa 
regarded as 'senaible' professlonalisa, testing that 
was stringent enough to be iapressive and sufficiently 
realiatic to be convincing. However, this principal 
view was qualified by xinhappiness with various aapects 
of teat design, in particular, teachera wanted differ- 
ent teata to be uaed for children of varying intell- 
igence or of different aathenatical backgrounda. I^They 
especially wanted to interpret each result in terse of 
whether or not children had been taught that topic. 
Views such as theae Must have affected ratings of the 
^uaefulness and interest of the report. 

APU had used six background variables in order to 
clasaify pupils and to analyse the results of written 
testing. These variables were the level of a achool*s 
free seals, its pupil-teacher ratio, its size, the 
region of the country in which it waa situated, whether 
its location is Metropolitan or aon-setropolitan, and 
the sex of each pupil. Teachera were asked to rate 
each background variable for uaefulness and interest. 
These results are given in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 



TEACHERS' RATING OF APU BACKGROUND VARIABLES 



(a) Usefulness 



Rating 
















• 




Background 
Variable X 


e :> 

>v 

^ m 
m o 


£ 




S 


O S 

H 


1 


m 

c 


♦ 

2 
1 

♦ 




% Free Meals 


55 


77 


83 


53 


45 


313 


17 




11 


Pupil-Teacher 
Ratio 


94 


95 


75 


23 


26 


313 


17 


0.4S 


^cnuox dxze 


44 


34 




70 




313 


17 


-0.08 


Region 


29 


75 


94 


71 


44 


313 


1-7 


-0.04 


Location 


36 


83 


96 


69 


29 


313 


17 


0.07 


Sex of Pupil 


38 


62 


116 


54 


42 


312 


18 


0.01 


TOTAL 


296 


446 


556 


340 


239 


1877 


103 


0.09 


(b) Incerest 




















\^ Rating 


c 

•H 
41 








c 




• 


m 

♦ 

2 




Background^v 
Variable > 


• u 
> • 

< c 




7) 




41 





a 
« 


1 

♦ 


«H 


% Free Meals 


76 


82 


89 


38 


27 


312 


18 






Pupil-Teacher 
Ratio 


131 


101 


47 


24 


9 


312 


18 


0. 


e4 


School Size 


66 


80 


94 


45 


27 


312 


18 


0.24 


Region 


85 


93 


. 76 


43 


14 


311 


19 


0. 


39 


Location 


63 


85 


96 


47 


21 


312 


18 


0.26 


Sex of Pupil 


78 


79 


85 


44 


26 


312 


18 


0. 


28 


TOTAL 


499 


520 
1 


487 


241 


124 


1871 


109 


0. 


ZS 



m 



Within theM coMMnts^ onft variable was rated 
differently froM all the others* Pupil*teacher ratio 
was regarded sost highly on each Measure* All of the 
variables were rated favourably for the interest which 
they engendered, but pupil*teacher ratio was seen as 
Markedly acre useful than any other* It »ay be that 
this was perceived as coedng nearest to the reality of 
classroo« concerns* Teachers* suppleaentary cosMnts 
indicated that they regarded the APU data as being of 
social rather than educational significance, and they 
further pointed out that none of the APU variables is 
under a teacher's iivediate control* The findings 
therefore cannot easily be interpreted so as to 
influence classroom provision, and this greatly limits 
their relevance to teachers* needs* 

Teachers %rere also asked to suggest reasons for 
the apparent effects upon performance of each back- 
ground variable. The APU report had provided mean 
test scores for the several categories of each variable, 
and these were available for each of the fifteen 
* subcategories* into which mathematical content was 
split* For example, the performance of Northern 
Ireland children could be compared with those in other 
'regions by inspecting a graph with five lines, each 
drawn through 15 points. Teachers were asked to comment 
upon these assocations bet%reen performance and the 
background vai^iables. Their remarks were grouped under 
major headings, and only the principal suggestions can 
be included in this brief account. 

In considering the association with free school 
meals, 73.6 per cent of teachers saw this positive 
relationship between affluence and performance in 
parental terms. It was as though they felt that the 
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tho same qualitits as had resulted in econonic security 
would be reflected in a child's success at school. 
20*2 per cent of teachers indicated that^d^enain 
difference revealed by pupil^teacher ratio, that the 
Most favourable ratio is associated with the worst 
perforsance, was contrary to expectation. 25.5 percent 
felt that this APU result reflected compensatory factors 
such as disadvantaged areas or remedial provision, 
%^il8t 18.5 per cent discussed such influences as co-- 
operation or competition that might be enhanced in 
larger classes. 

Size of school had not shown any effect upon the 
APU results, and 34.5 per cent of teachers made general 
conaents such as "to be expected". 50.9 per cent put 
forward other explanations as being more important than 
school size, or else as balancing out bet%reen schools 
of different size. These included a few hypotheses of 
a * swings and roundabouts* nature, for exa]q>Ie that the 
discipline of the large school and the informality of 
the snail school could each be advantageous. Perform- 
ance had been seen to differ between regions, and 
socio-economic and vocational influences were held to 
be at ,ork by 28.5 per cent of teachers. Educational 
differences were suggested by 37.0 per cent and it was 
evident that an established tradition in iriathematics 
teaching and continuity in approach Vere valued, and 
indeed that these qualities were associated with 
education in Northern Ireland. 

, The better performance in non-metropolitan areas 
was equated by 24.5 per cent of teachers with a coi^Mir- 
ative lack of distractions and with greater freedom to 
study. 19.7 per cent of teachers even tended to wax 
lyrical in drawing verbal pictures of the quality of 
rural life, and these at times amounted to descriptions 
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of rustic contttntMnt among thm adoleicmt population 
of the countryside. The slightly better parforaance 
of boys vas described as a product of expectations or 
traditions by 27.3 per cent of teachers, while 37.2 
per cent discussed the advantages of vocational prepar- 
ation or the study of certain school subjects such as 
technical drawing or the sciences. 19.4 per cent of 
teachers %rere prepared to mention innate differences 
in ability, whilst only 7.6 per cent suggested different 
rearing experiences and differences in teaching and in 
school provision generally. 

These comments cannot have been easy to make, 
insofar as they were drawn from APU evidence which 
teachers did not feel was particularly suited to their 
purposes. Though the testing programme was highly 
regarded and the survey arrangements were considered to 
be models of good and careful design, the outcome was 
difficult to put in the context of classroom realities. 
Teachers sought at all tines for informtion of a 
diagnostic nature, for guidance on how to help individ- 
ual pupils through better knowledge of children's 
strengths and weaknesses. In particular, they displayed 
an interest in what children seemed to find difficult 
among the APU tasks. There were indeed many indications 
that much of classroom teaching resolves to a search 
for error so as to eradicate it. 

This focus on %reaknesses in learning may well have 
coloured teachers' interpretations of the results for 
standards of children's performance. From the APU 
textual descriptions, teachers were .asked to describe 
performance in each of the fifteen 'subcategories' on 
a five-point scale, from very poor to very good. The 
results are indicated in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 



TEACHERS' RATINGS OF SUBCATEGORY PERFORHANCB 



Ratin9 

Subcategory 


(a) Very 
Good 


(b) Good 


(c) Satis- 
factory 


u 

8 
s 


(e) Very 
Poor 


(£) TOTAL 


s 

& 

m 
m 

u 

i 


e 

♦ 

1 




Nujaber Concepts 


5 


23 


30 


5 


1 


64 


6 


0. 


Z4 


SKIXXS 


3 


17 


27 


15 


0 


62 


0 


0.0$ 


Applications 


3 


10 


35 


13 


0 


&1 


5 


0*00 


Measure Unit 


2 


24 


36 


7 


0 


69 


3 


0. 


2d 


Mensuration 


1 


4 


19 


38 


6 


68 


0 


'O.S? 


Rate A Ratio 


1 


9 


22 


24 


3 


59 


1 




29 


Algebra General 


0 


7 


27 


37 


0 


71 


1 


'0.4B 


Traditional 


0 


5 


26 


17 


0 


68 




-0.4? 


Modern 


0 


4 


27 


23 


2 


56 


3 


-0. 


38 


Graphical 


0 


4 


27 


29 


0 


60 


1 


'0.42 




2 


10 


36 


1 A 
X4 


1 


63 




-O.OS 


Modern 


0 


0 


22 


42 


7 


71 


4 


-0.09 


Trigonometry 


2 


3 


14 


38 


4 


61 


3 


'O.ei 


Probability 


3 


8 


33 


17 


1 


62 


4 


'0. 


22 


Statistics 


0 


5 


30 


21 


1- 


57 


3 


-0. 30 


TOTAL 


22 


133 


411 


360 


26 


952 


38 


-o.u 



This is a very different pattern of coment fron 
those on the contents of the report, as in Tables 1 and 
2. However f it would be wrong singly to infer that 
teachers thought more of the contents of APU*s tests than 
of «rtiat they revealed* It should be stressed that, 
throughout their supplementary comments, teachers were 



l^rincipally coMiitt«d to th« •ncouragMMnt of learning 
and the raisin? of standards. Thay •ou9ht to saak out 
error so as to adjust teaching accordingly # and they 
indaad seeMd More concerned with what a child still 



it seess likely that this assess»ent of the adequacy 
of children's perforiMince was coloured by a tendency 
to focus on the * problem* areas anong the results* 

Ratings of individual subcategories reveal 
considerable variation in how each was regarded* Per- 
formance was seen as particularly weak on topics such 
as trigonometry, which may not yet have been introduced 
to all fifteen-year olds, and in options such as modem 
algebra » which may not be widely taught* There was 
indeed great concern at poor levels of performance in 
all the algebras, and a feeling that the place of 
algebra and geometry within the curriculum has suffered 
in recent yearn. Basic attainments in number work were 
seen as stronge*^', and some coonents conveyed a. 
sense of relief that the results of an objective survey 
could now be nsed to reassure the most extreme public 
anxieties as to levels of basic attainment* These 
remarks, however, must be taken along with others which 
stressed the importance of a strong grounding in 
numeracy and facility in manipulation of nvunber as the 
proper foundation for all further mathematics* 



4. Other Results 

This paper has set out a few of the results which 
were obtained in relation to the matters discussed - 
APU and its tests, the variables used to analyse data 
and their diagnostic possibilities^ the standards of 



had to l^am than with what he had learnt* Therefore 
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childr«n*s p«rfor»anc«. Thft APO results were particul- 
arly broad in scope, covering all of the MtheMtica 
ordinarily taught to fifteen-year-olds. Teachers' 
connents were equally vide- ranging, and these covered 
the issues irtiich they saw as of nost concern in dealing 
with children and the curriculua. So«e indication of 
the scope of the full NZCSR report can' be gained by 
briefly indicating how certain of these issues were 
seen. 

The public exaninations were held to largely deter- 
mine the curriculum. Being geared to identifying the 
ablest children, they create considerable demands on 
those of lesser ability and hence exert much pressure 
on teaching. The tradi tiona 1 /modem debate was seen as 
still alive through frequent references to a • split • in 
the curriculum. The balance of opinion was that modem 
topics have failed to live up to their claims of 
conveying understanding more convincingly than tradit- 
ional subject-natter. 

The basics of mathematics were stressed in ways 
other than those reported earlier. Comments covered 
such matters as the importance of revision and t-^ • 
teaching at all levels of schooling, skills such as 
estimation and approximation which enhance accuracy, 
and the place of calculators in the classroom. The 
language of mathematics was seen as an important aid at 
all stages of problem-solving, and recomsMndations were 
made for agreement on a coBmK>n vocabulary of essential 
mathematical terms which should be emphasised at all 
stages of teaching. 

Leaminq of mathematics was often discussed through 
differences in pattems of performance - children's 
better facility in dealing with concrete quantities as 
opposed to abstractions, whole numbers instead of 
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fraction*. W$qx%t vat tharafor* axpraaaad that •social' 
nathaaatics and othar topics such as algabra ara aoM* 
what out of fashion nowadays. Many of tha taachars* 
concarns bacaaa apparant throughout tha anquiry * 
faalings of isolation from tha support of collaaguas in 
Mating difficultias, problaas of ova r-a»phasi sing 
actual tast scoras in intarprating tha widar Maning of 
APU's rasults. Nona of taachars* ratings diffarad with 
tha ways in which thay thawsalvas could ba classifiad, 
and it avan saanad that so»a quality such as *taachar 
opinion in ganaral' was a charactaristic of all taachars 
on tasks such as thasa. 



5. A Discussion of One Issua 

Tha results given hare can only convey a flavour 
of the range of evidence presented in the nain HICCR 
report. Teachers* arguments were followed through by 
a discussion of their viewpoints and by an examination 
of some implications of their thinking. In conclusion, 
it might be helpful to take just one issue which 
teachers saw as important, and to present soBie of their 
arguments in slightly greater detail. 

Practical assessments, as employed by APU, were 
included for the first time in a national prograMM for 
screening mathematical performance. Individual tests 
were administered by specially- trained teachers so as 
to follow a child's strategies through each stage of an 
ordered progression in problem-solving. All intervent- 
ion by the tester was recorded, and was. controlled in 
the form of permissible 'prompts*. 

Table 1 indicates that the chapter describing the 
procedure and results of practical testing was regarded. 
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in fxtkB of both usefulness and intsrsst, as sscond 
only to ths account of the written tests. Teachers* 
cooMntSf however, suggested that they were divided on 
two aspects of the nerits of these teats. They altem* 
atively saw the nethod as supportive or as Inhibiting 
to the shy child. Also, they were doubtful as to 
Aether pron^ting diminished the exactness of testing 
in an uncontrolled way, or if it was a sensitive and 
flexible adjunct to assessment. 

There was enthusiasm for the adoption of practical 
testing as a classroom activity^ except that there were 
many objections - a lack of materials and equipment, 
the problem of occupying other children during an 
extended test session, the shortage of time under normal 
classroom conditions, practical testing was simply 
considered impracticable for classroom use. However, 
the procedure was seen as sensitive to all stages of a 
child's development and to his immediate needs for 
guidance, it brings out the method used by the child, 
rather than just the correctness of his answer. It 
highlights the difference between learning a definition 
and applying it, between skills and their extension to 
actual situations, and perhaps between knowledge and 
understanding. 

Though practical testing was regarded -with mixed 
emotions, the possibilities for practical teaching in 
mathematics were greeted with undivided enthusiasm. 
This was considered one of the most interesting parts 
of the whole report, and it was felt that definite 
mathematical demands had been incorporated in real and 
meaningful situations. It was as though teachers' 
imagination had been caught by the possibilities for 
getting hack to the 'old* qualities of handling 
instruments, the skills of the mathematician-craft sman« 
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TMclMrt tttf9tst«4 that Mch of MthiMtict if test 
lMni#d by actMlly dolaf it, a« atfialUtlon through 
th« MnttSf thm contribtttlon of hand and aya to 
intallact* 

Tha dlff Icttltlat of introducing practical topics 
viUiin tha prasant thaoraticallyoriantad currieuluK 
ara all too obvious^ and yat tha situation would chantfa 
radically if practical assasssant or projact vork vara 
to ba introducad to tha public axavinations in wathan- 
atics. for ona thing* it sight halp to aqualiaa tha 
danands Mda upon childran whoaa capacitias for abstract* 
iona ara quita irraconcilabla. Any changa in tha 
aaphasis of tha public axaainations is probably a Mttar 
of vidar agraaaant batwaan tha aany intarastad partias ^ 
schools* univarsitiasf parants and aaployars* 

It would ba difficult to list all tha advratagas 
which taachars associatad with practical aathaMtics. 
It was not just tha attractivanass of noval tasks in a 
subjact oftan saan as dull and diff icult* not just a 
suitability for childran of whatavar ability; not just 
tha affording of insight into saparata coaponants of 
tha procass of laamingi not just a siapla Mttar of 
*laaming through doing** aathar* it saaaad as if 
taachars racognisad tha opportunity for a naw sansa of 
ralavanca and purposa for school aathaMtics* Thara 
would ba opportunitias for graatar co^^paration batwaan 
taachar and child in a situation %fhara practical tasks 
ara tha objactiva for a joint attack* Evan as 
practical aathaaatics bacoMs an intagral part of tha 
curriculuBf so thara sight davalop habits of succass 
and co-oparativa andaavour on tasks which ara ralavant 
to lifa. 

Although taachars had arguad that tha APD survay 
was not daaignad to facllitata infaranca on tha avaryday 
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concerns of schooling, they were willing to try and 
interpret APO*s objective data against their own 
concerns. Here, they had taken the descriptions of 
children's perforwance on practical tests and consented 
on the place of practical matheutics in the classrooa. 
On nany other aspects of school Mthenatics, teachers 
made value-judgenents on the APU evidence in terns of 
children's learning and the curriculum. For this 
reason, it was felt that the NICER report upon the 
interpretation by teachers of the first APO report on 
secondary aetheaatics could be made particularly 
relevant to classroom natters. We therefore chose the 
title of School Mathematics in Perspective . 
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1. Imn W. Mils, School iMtthiiyticy in »T«p#ctlv» > 

An Intorprof tlon fty tlio ■o c o n aary^ocnool > 
jaaoMtlco coMgimlly oi iloriliom lroCT> 
ot tho girot APU roport on tho porgoraanco 
of flftoon-Yo*r^ia > liolfastt MlCltr:- 1W2)% 
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A STODT or TBS MATHEMATICAL VOCABOLAltr OF PJaMAXT 
SCHOOL MATBBNATICS TEXTBOOKS 

Catherine Mulryan and John S.Closa 



Introduction 

In tha prlaary school tha raadlng of Mthasatica 
taxtbooks ia ganarally raqulrad of cbildran fron fixat 
class (6-7 approxlMtaly) onwards. Tha Mthamatlca 
taxtbooks which ara currantly baing uaad in tha achoola 
appaar to wika considarabla damands on tha raading 
skills of thair raadars. During tha savantias, tha 
taxtbooks changad in styla and cbntant, in rasponaa to 
tha changas in primary aducation haraldad by tha intro- 
duction of tha naw priaary achool corriculus in 1971. 
In tha aarliar taxtbooka tha' contant raf lactad a narrow 
arithmetic ayllabus and consisted^ for tha w>st part, 
of workad axaaplas and practica axarcisas. Children 
ara now required to read Mtheaatical expoaition with 
aubstantial technical vocabulary. Thair Mt3ie»atics 
textbooks frequently require the« to ilork on sections 
with nininal teacher direction. In apita of thia new 
trend in the fomat and content of Mtheaatics text- 
books, no at tempt haa been aade to exaaine them in a 
detailed systematic way w^d determine their suitability 
for those 1^0 are required to read them. The present 
atudy aet out to examine the mathematical vocabulary of 
a saflQ>le of primary school textbook aeries as part of a 
aora general analyais of theae taxtbooka. 
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thm Math— atical Vocabulary of lUth— »tic« T«xtbook« 



particular attantlon has baan davotad by aany 
xaaaarcbars to knowladga of Aathasatical vocabulary aa 
a factor in datamlning auccass in aatha— tica (a .9* 
Banaan, 1944; Traacy, 1944). A coaprahanaiva corral- 
ational atudy carriad out by Johnson (1949) found 
corralations of .40 and .SO batwaan scoras on vocabul* 
ary and arlthaatic tasts. Tha rasult of thasa and 
■ora racant studies by Olandar and Ehaar (1971) and 
Linvilla (1970) indicate that difficult vocabulary aay 
create serious difficulties whan encountered in 
MthaMtica texts. Conuck (1977) in a recent study of 
the vocabulary cf a selection of British Mtheaatics 
textbooks concluded that the difficulty level of the 
vocabulary of these texts frequently renders them 
"unusable" (p»16) for those who are required to read 
them» Caapbell (1979) has also cited a study in which 
74 per cent of the children in two prisary schools 
said that they did noV: read the vocabulary of their 
natheaatics books at all* 

It appears that a large vocabulary load, coupled 
with the rapid rate of introduction of new matheMt* 
ical tenu, and insufficient repetition of these terms 
My be aajor factors contributing to text difficulty* 
On examining eight American mathematics textbooks used 
in grades one through three, Willmon (1971) found that 
children are introduced to approximately 500 new 
technical %rords and phrases during these grades, at a 
time i^en their total vocabulary is only about 4«000 
words* Killmon alao regarded the repetition of 
mathematical terms in the texts to be insufficient, 
with terms being repeated less than 25 times in a 
series* A more recent study by Rorodezky and Ssdlth- 
Wainstein (X981) on Canadian mathematics textbooks 




produced iiittilar findings. It would appMT approp- 
riate and ua«ful to carry out similar analysa's of 
Irish wathaMtics taxtbooks sarias. 



Purpoaa of the Study 

Tha purpoaa of this study is to axaaina tha 
vocabulary factors of a saa^pla of Mthaaatics taxtbooka 
currently baing uaad in Irish priaary schools. Nora 
specifically the study focttses on; 

(i) The total nua£:er of running vorda in 
each textbook in each text aeries i 
(ii) The total nuaber of Mthaaatical tar»a 
in each textbook in each text seriesi 
(iii) The ratio of Mthaaatical teraa to all 
words (ordinary and itothematical) for 
each text in a series^ 
(iv) Tha rata of introduction of caw 

aathaauitical tarM in each text series* 



Definition of TarMs 

Running iiords ; Every printed woril» brdinary or 
•atheaatical (including abbreviations of English words) 
appearing in a textbook will be considered as a running 
word* 

Kathaaatical tera i A Mthaaatical tan is a ten - 
which has a aatheaatical Meaning in the context in which 
it is used* 

New aathe aatical tan x In any textbook, in any 
series a new Mtheaatical tan is a aathaaatical ten 
which appears for the first tiM in that series* 
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BtBStitioAt Wf r^titioo m Man aay r«p«titioii 
of a Mw tmxm in thm tmt in which it is introduced 
iih s thj tr or not th« repetition is Mccoapanisd by 
•xplanstion or devslopMsnt* 



Four series of primary nathenatics textbooks, 
(designated as Af B, C and D in this paper) were 
selected f ron the six text series and four workbook 
series, currently being used in Irish primary schools. 
The four series chosen, are currently the nost widely 
used nathenatics series in the primary schools* Each 
of the series chosen consists of a set of six textbooks 
intended for use in the junior (Ist and 2nd grades) , 
middle Ord and 4th grades) and senior grades of the 
primary school. Workbooks and other ancillary materials 
were not examined. 



Procedures 

The vocabulary data for each of the four textbooks 
was obtained byt 

(i) Counting the total number of running words 
in samples of words from each textbook in 
each series (including abbreviations of 
English words) i 

(ii) Counting the total nximber of mathematical 
terms in samples of words from each text; 



METHOD 



Sample 




30$ 



(ill) Ustin9 and counting thm n«ir Mtlmatical 
tmrwm introducad in mmch taxt vithin a 
saries; 

Uv) Counting the nuaber of repetitions of new 
iMtheMtical tens in the text in idiich 
they are first introduced* 

The total nuaber of natheMatical terms in each 
text %ms calculated by counting the nuaber of words in 
a 20 per cent saaple of pages randoaXy selected froa 
each text. A siailar procedure was followed to obtain 
the. total of running words in each text. Test-retest 
reliability procedures were applied to measures (i), 
(ii) and (iii) above. The figures obtained indicated 
thats 

(i) Differences between estimates of the nuaber 
of new mathematical terms did not exceed 
5 per cent, and that# 

(ii) Differences between estimates of the number 
of mathematical terms and of the number of 
running words did not exceed 10 per cent. 



HBSULTS . 

Running Words : Table 1 shows the estimates of the 
nuiaber of running words by series and grade level based 
on the 20 per cent sample figxires/ These data indicate . 
that there is a considerable variation in the total 
nuaber of words, both across textbook series and within 
series. 
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rhm nxmbmx of ruimiiig words by Mri«s and l«v«l 





Grad« 


Sarias A 


8«ri«s B 


Sarias C 


Sarias D 






20% 
Supla 


20% 
Sam^la 


20% 
Saapla 


20% : 
Salvia 




■4, 

1 


943 


2169 


808 


1449 




2 


1548 


2604 


1794 


1924 




3 


1583 


3009 


2286 


2000 . 




4 


2400 


2873 


2042 


2232 




5 


3076 


4840 


2766 


3250 




6 


4124 


5201 


3274 


4894 




TOTAL 


13674 


20696 


12970 


15749 



Sarias B has considarably »ora running words than 
any of Sarias Ar C or D. Furthar axaaination of Tabla 
1 ravaals major diffarancas batwaan sarias, whan tha 
nunbar of running wrods at each laval is considarad. 
For axampla, at laval 1 a child would ancountar batwaan 
4,000 and 5,000 words in sarias A and C and 10,800 and 
7,200 in sarias B and D raspactivaly. 

' In all taxts sarias tha vocabulary load of tha 
taxts incraasas prograssivaly fron 1 to 6, axcapt in 
tha casa of sarias B and C whara thara is a' slight drop 
in total niunbar of words at laval 4. A considarabla 
risa in vocabulary load occurs in all sarias at levals 
5 and 6* Indaad, approximataly 50 par cant of tha 
total nuabar of running words in aach sarias (including 
abbraviations) is contained in tha last two taxts of 
tha sarias* 
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Th« data r«pr«t«nt«d in Tabla 2 rtVMls that 
approxlMtaly ona in avary f iva wrda in aach tajitbooic 
ia a MthaMtieal tan. 



Total nuabar of MthaMtieal tatM by aariaa and laval 



Grada 


Sariaa A 


Sariaa B 


Sariaa C 


Sariaa D 


Laval 


20« 
Saapla 


20% 
Saapla 


20% 
Saapla 


20% 
Saapla 


1 


202 


300 


154 


258 


2 


29S 


435 


292 


320 


3 


370 


€13 


420 


403 


4 


385 


€44 


542 


444 


5 


500 


1092 


745 


780 


€ 


700 


1104 


S32 


1127 


TOTAL 


2452 


4188 


2985 


3332 



An axa»ination of tha data in Tabla 3 ravaala 
eonaidarabla diffaraneaa batnaan taxt aariaa in tha , 
total nuabar of MthaMtieal tarM (ineluding rapatit^ 
iona) whieh thay eontain. Aa in tha caaa of total 
nuabar of running %forda# aariaa B arsrgaa aa tha aariaa 
with tha highaat nuttbar of MthaMtieal tasna ovarall, 
an^ lao at aaeh grada laval, iihara it ia aurpaaaad 
only by aariaa D at laval €• Sariaa C haa tha lowaat 
nuabar of MthaMtieal tarM at lavala 1 and 2 and 
aariaa A taxta eontain tha lowaat nuabar of MthaMtieal 
tarM of all tha aariaa for lavala 3 to €• In all aariai^ 
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tktM is • lu99 imetmm la »thntical tsxw at 
1«m1o S and (91mm fifurM My ptrtly <te ta 
tte f Mttw M« of •bbsmiatioM lA Mfilor fraM ttxtt) • 



tMll 3 



Mtio of all MthMatieal tasM to all nmaing Mtds* 



Grada 


Mrias A 


Mrias B 


Sariaa C 


Sariaa D 


X«val 


20% 
Saapla 


201 
Saapla 


201 
Saapla 


20% 
Saapla 




ItS 


li7 


liS 


Its 




ItS 


li€ 


liS 


li« 




.1:4 


li5 


liS 


liS 




liS 


lt4 


li4 


IsS 




lift 


li4 


li4 


ls4 




lift 


ItS 


ItS 


ls4 




lt( 


Its 


ItS 


Its 



*Pigttras hava to ba roundad to tha nMrast whola 
nuabar* 



Within Mrias howavar^ som variations appaar 
vith tha proportion of running ifords to MthSMtieal 
tarM baing highast for grada lavals 4# S and € in 
Mrias A, for lavals 1 and 2 in sarias B and and in 
laval 2 and 3 for Mrias C. Zn viaw of tha nusbar of 
running words within Mch taxt sarias this data suggasts 
that tha total nuabar of MthaMtical tarss within aach 
taxt is quits high. This can ba confirMd by inspaction 
of Tabla 3* 
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Introaiictioft of n&m Math— atical trntm 



Within MCh tMt in Mch Mri«Sf a auabar of tte 
MthMfttical tmxwm ara tama which ara baiag introauead 
for tha firat tiM within tha aariaa. Our data ravaal 
conaidarabla variation both acroaa aariaa and within 
aariaa, in tha total nunbar of naw or diffarant Mth* 
•Mtical tarma introducad (8aa Tabla 4). 



TABU 4 

lata of introduction of naw Mthaaatical tarma by 
aariaa and laval 



Grada 


Sariaa A. 


Sariaa B 


•Sariaa C 


Sariaa D 


Laval 










1 


135 


138 


112 


109 


2 


48 


40 


34 


44 


3 


62 


118 


73 


86 


4 


42 


59 


54 


58 


5 


119 


179 


147 


113 


6 


91 


117 


88 


65 


TOTAL 


497 


651 


508 


475 



It ia claar f roai thia data that aubatantially aora 
Mthaaatical'dbazBaara introducad in aariaa B than in 
any of tha othar taxt aariaa » i.a. 154 aora than in 
aariaa A, 143 aora than in sariaa and 176 aora than 
in aariaa D. Sariaa D aaargaa aa'tha aariaa with tha 
lowaat ovarall nuabar of naw taraa* 

Mian tha rata of introduction of naw aathaaatical 
taraa within aach taxt aariaa ia axaainad, conaidarabla 
variationa batwaan aariaa bacoaa apparant. Taxt aariaa 
B introducaa aora naw aathaaatical taraa at aach laval 
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nith tlM mo%p ti m of Uimt r • ttan aay o£^ tte otiiw 

thTM MTlM. Dlf f •XMMS tetMM MUtiM ill tto . 

iBtndnetioii of am —thi— tiol trnm ip XoMt. MdMd - 
at Im^lm 2 and 4. 

A f urtlMr •xwiaatiott of rthlm 4 ravMiU that tha 
nuabar of aait MthaMtioal tana Intraduoaa at i«val 1 
doaa not diffar appraciably ba t wa an aariaa A and 1^ and 
batwaaa aariaa C and D. Koifavar, conaidarabla diffar* 
aacaa anar«a at lavala 3, 5 and alttou^ at laval € 
tha diffaraaea batwaan aariaa A and C ia ainiaal. Tha 
9raataat diffaranca batwaan aariaa aMrfaa at laval 5* 
Tha diatribution of nay aathaaatical taraa at thia 
laval ist Sariaa A, 119, Sariaa B, 179, Sariaa 147, 
and Sariaa D, 113. Thia aaana a diffaranca of naw 
aathaMtical tanu batwaal^ Sariaa B and D at this laval* 

Tha data rapraaantad in Tabla 4 also indicatas 
that in all taxt aariaa, proportionally aora naw nath* 
aaatical tar«a ara introducad at lavals 1, 3 and 5 than 
at l«vals 3, 4 and 6. Thia is tha casa ragatdlasa of 
tha actual nuabar of taraa introducad. This trand aay 
ba partly axplainad by rafaranca to tha official 
■athaaatics syllabus. Tha syllabus is dividad into tvo 
yaar contant blocks Ust and 2nd# 3rd and 4th and 5th 
and (th gradas). Tha trand aaarging froa^our study 
would saaa to indicata a tandancy on tha part of Mth* 
aaatics taxtbook authors to introduca tha aain contant 
araas of tha two yaar blocks in tha first yaar of aach 
block, and conaaquantly a larga proportion of tha nav 
aathaaatical taraa, - and to apand tha sacond yaar in 
tha consolidation and radavalopa^nt of topics. This 
sight axplain tha tandancy to introduca f«tiar tarsa at 
gradaa 3, 4 and 6» 

An axaaination of tabla 5 indicatas that appraciabla 
diffarancas axist batwaan taxt aariaa whan tba avaraga 
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Avrf aaabr of f p»tltlom of ntw ■>th«Mtle«l ftwm by Mrlat and grad* 







8«ri«S A 


Sariaa » 


fariaa C 


tariaa 0 




Gradt 
Uval 


. Av«rft9« 8tM4«ra 
No, of daviation 
rapatit* 
iona 


Avara9a 

Mo* of 

rapatit- 

iona 


Standard 
davutlon 


Avaraga 

Mo* of 

rapatit- 

iona 


Standard 
daviatioo 


Airaraga 
Mo. Of 
V rapatit- 
iona 


Standard 
dayiation 


in 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
€ 


5 7 
S 5 
2 3 
4 S 
2 2 


12 
10 
S 
S 
€ 
5 


If 
21 
6 
7 

7 


7 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 


10 
5 


12 
5 

$ 

7 


14 
14 


V 




S 


. 7 




5 




t 
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MMtor (MMt Of ropotitioM of mm mthiMitiool torn 
U ooMl«ocod. tho kvonfo io Hifhoot for torioo i 
M 0. iQMvor, tte avorofo wmkn of npoUtloM oC 

UzM ia all oorios, falls bolov lo. WlthU oorioo 
tho hifbott rato of ropotitloo ocourt at lovolo 1 and 
2 ift aoiriot 1, and at loifolt 1 m4 S in oorios P. tte 
lowost rato of ropotition oooors at lovols 4 aod i la 
sorios A and at lovols 2 and 4 ia sorioo C. tto 
higbott rato of ropotition in all oorios is at lovol I. 



Diocttssion 

THo rosolts of tlio prosont study si^port tlio vlov 
that tho soloetioci of aathoaatics toxtbooks for uso in 
tho priaary school should involvo a coasidoratioo of 
tho roadability of tho toxtbooks vis»a»vis thoir oonoral 
and tochnical vocabulary loadings. iUn oxaoiaation of 
four of tho wst popular MthoMtics toxt sorios # 
currontly in uso in Irish primary schools rovoalst 

(i) Substantial variation in tho nuiribor of 
runnino wrds within and across tho 
sorios I 

(ii) Substantial variation in tho nuabor of 
aathoaatical toras within and across 
tho soriosi 

(iii) A ratio of approxiaatoly ono aathoaatical 
tora to fivo running vords in oach 
soriosi 

(iv) Substantial variation in tho rato of 
introduction of now aathoaatical toras 
within and across oach sorios# and 
(v) Substantial variation in tho rato of 
ropotition of now aathoaatical toras 
within and across sach sorios. ' 
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Th«t« Mfults indicate that aach of tha four 
aathaMtica aariaa atudiaa# »aka conaidarabia daMUida 
<^ tha raading akilla of thair raadara at all grada 
lavaXa. Firatly, tha total vocabulary load of tha 
taxta in aach aaria.a and at aach grada laval appaara 
vary high# particularly whan coiqparad with tha 
vocabulary load of Engliah baaal raading taxta balng 
uaad at corraaponding lavala in achoola* Por axaapla, 
a widaly uaad Kngliah baaal raadar^ approvad for uaa 
at grada laval 1 for raadara of avaraga raading 
ability, haa a total vocabulary load pf approxiwtaly 
3135 worda. Childran at thia grada would ancountar 
aubatantially mora worda in thair MithaMtica taxtbookas 
approxlMtaly 4,720 in aeriaa A, 10,850 in aariaa B, 
4040 in aariaa C and 7240 in aariaa D. At grada laval 
3 in tha aana aeriea childran would ancountar approx- 
imataly 9700 worda in their Engliah baaal raading text, 
compared with 7920 (aariaa A), 15,050 (aariaa B), 
11,430 (aariaa c) and 10,000 (aariaa D) in their math- 
anatics texta. When wa conaidar that approximately 
20 per cant of all running worda in thoaa aathamatica 
text a are nathamatical tema, tha significance of thaaa 
figurea ia ai^lifiad. 

Secondly, the rate of introduction of new math^ 
amatical tema in all texts in all aeriea aaema very 
high, eapecially in view of the very tow rate of 
repetition of theae terms within the text of their 
introduction, whereaa in moat baaal English reading 
series vocabulary ia aubject to careful control, both 
in terns of its introduction and repetition, the data 
emerging from thia atudy indlcatea that thia ia not tha 
caae for mathematica textbooka« A compariaion of the 
rate of introduction and repetition of new terma in the 
mathematica textbook studied with that of a popular 
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in9lith b«Ml rMdiA9 Mtits Mnrts to highlight this 
point. Within th« iMiMl reading Mri«s cKos«n for 
•XMinaUon, Um rat« of introduction of nm i#ords is ' \ 
carofully controlled, incroasin? gradually frc« books 
1 to 6 (sM Tabla 6). This is not tha casa for tha 
■athawitica taxtbooks studiad <Tabla 4). 



TABLE 6 

Rate of introduction of new words In an English 
basal reading series, and repetition 



Book 


Nunber of new 
Words introduced 


Nunber of repetitions 
in the series 


1 


47 


56 


2 


50 


54 


3 


64 


50 


4 


120 


44 


5 


197 


34 


6 


322 


20 



Also, the repetition of new words within the 
English basal series is carefully controlled. Each new 
word is repeated a ttinimun of ten times within the 
text in which it is introduced, and it is repeated in 
all subsequent books in the series to give an average 
of 43 repetitions for each new %rord (see Table 6). In 
the case of the matheuatics textbooks studied, the 
repetition of new mathematical terms occurs in an 
apparently unplanned and uncontrolled m«mner. In all 
series the average rate of repetition of new mathematical 
terms within the text of introduction is far below 10 
(Tabla 5). 
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rurth«r^th» words introduced in th« basal Bnglish 
saries hava baan chosan with tha aid of word fraquancy 
lists, so that mich of tha vocabulary of tha taxts 
will be faailiar to thair readers. This is not ao in 
the case of natheaatical vocabxilary. in addition, tha 
total word load of the English basal aeries esuwined 
is 800 words, coapared with between 475 and 651 
natheaatical terns in the case of tha aathaaatics 
series. Although approxinately 80 par cant of tha 
total running words in tha aatheaatics aeries studied, 
are non-aatheaatical words, many of these words »ay 
not be encountered by the children during normal 
reading instruction. It is apparent fron the findings 
of this study that readability factors have received 
little attention fro« the authors of the Bathanatics 
textbooks studied. It appears that the introduction - 
and use of siathenatical tenu has been considered »ore 
in the light of syllabus coverage than in terns of 
readability. 

Although all of the nathenatics textbook series 
studied eaerge as high in terns of the nunber of new 
mathematical terns introduced at each level, signi'f^ 
icant differences have emerged between series at each 
grade level. These differences indicate contrasting 
perceptions on the part of the authors as to tha 
mathematical content appropriate at each level. The 
relatively low rate of repetition of mathematical 
terms in the texts indicate that some topics receive 
very little coverage in the text in which they are 
introduced. 

Because of the differences that exist in tha rata 
of introduction of mathematical terms between the tovLr 
series examined, it is likely that problems will be 
encountered if changing from one text series to another. 
For example, a change from Series A level 5 to Series B • 
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Ifl S wooXd Man that €8 tmxmm not •ncountarad in 
thm first MriM,- wiy hmr% to hm iMumt in orter to 
dMl •£ factivoly with tlM contrat of thm nmf Mriu« 
Ihmmm diff«rancM imm iaportnnt inpllcatioos in thm 
cmmm of childrm changing frc« ooa school to anothar, 
and for taachars vishing to aaka visa of worm than ona 
aathaaatics taict sarias in tha classroom. 



Copclnsions 

The findings which have eserged f ro« our study of 
the four natheMtics textbook series, have indicated 
that readability factors in these texts are far froei 
ideal, so that for nany children the ability to read 
these texts independently nay never beco»e a reality. 
It is inportant for priaary teachers to becose aware 
of the vocabulary features of witheMatics textbooks. 
This knowledge also can aid then in the selection of 
Mthenatics textbooks and will also draw their 
attention to the need to provide a range of supple- 
awntary activities and strategies to consolidate the 
■athenatical vocabulary Introduced In the textbooks of 
all the series studied. The ■atheaatlcs textbook 
series exasiined in this study are In widespread use in 
Irish prinary schools at the present ti»e« and the 
indications are that this is likely to be the case for 
sone tiM to CMe. Providing that teachers are aware 
of the def iciences of these texts and take steps to 
overcome then, their role as teaching aids can be 
considerably improved. 
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XH PRAISE or OUOs UTSMTORS 
ThOMS G.NlllliM 



Traditionally school curricula in English have 
bMn largaly concamad with the reading mhd analysis 
of art-literature* Invariably the stated objective 
ot these studies has been the nurturing in the pupil 
of a 1 if e- long appreciation of literature, an 
admirable educational objective* It would appear, 
howftver, from the nature of popular taste in reading, 
evidenced by the lurid display in booXshops, the 
miniscule sale of books of poetry and the half-empty 
theatres that our efforts to foster a love of *the 
best that has been thought and written* have not been 
as successful as we would have wished* It is the 
* literature under the deek*, with such heart-warming 
titles as Once is not Enough and Orgy of the Virgins 
«^ich claims the sensibilities of our pupils both in 
school and afterwards in adult life* 

There are manifold reasons for this apparent 
failure in the teaching of literature* Commercial 
exploitation of our young people by the entertainment 
business and sociological and economic pressures for 
examinations results all exact their price; in the 
short-term, teachers can have little hope of overcoming 
these* But there are other negative factors within the 
educational system itself which can be changed and it 
is within teachers' power to effect these changes* 
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With th« onsftt of universal literacy a grandiose 
assumption was made by the curriculum planners that 
once pupils became literate they would inevitably wish 
to become litterateurs , dedicated to the reading, 
analysis and assessment of literature. Consequently in 
school they were presented with various abridged forms 
of the 'great traditions' of English literature. For 
most pupils this encounter bred frustration and boredom: 
the language of these works was largely incomprehensible 
to them and the sophistication of thought and feeling 
was alien to their sensibilities. The proje<7ted 
educational process, the integration of high-culture and 
the masses, became profoundly mis-educational. 

While the content of the curriculum was unfortunate, 
the methodology generally adopted appears to have been 
disastrous. Pupils were not taught how to approach a 
a literary work, they were not taught how to read a poem, 
novel or play but rather how to analyse it for academic 
ends. In short they were introduced to 'talk about 
literature* rather than being^ introduced to the literature 
itself. As a result pupils were unable to re-create the 
literature for themselves; they looked past the verbal 
artifact itself to its techniques and literary creations 
rarely became living presences for their sensibilities. 
Furthermore, they inevitably adopted the same literal 
stance for reading literature that they would use for 
reading a newspaper or a science text-book; the poetic 
was effectively made prosaic and literature's potential 
for offering a specific kind of educational experience 
was thoroughly emasculated. 

In truth, literature as an art-form hasn't been 
given much of a chance in the classroom. In the future, 
if we are to avoid 'an abridgement of hope' in literary 
education, a curriculum is neleded which recognises the 
reality of the child's sensibility and cultural situation 
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and SMkt to build on thtMi a Mthodology is naadad 
ifhich r«l««Ms thm dynaalM of litarary craation to do 
its vork on young unfonad sansibilitias. This papar 



Tha idantification of litarary axparianca with 
raading and writing is a ralativ^iy racant davalopMnt 
in tha history of tha hunsn raca« 



For thousands of yaars literary •xperianca consisted of 
a shared response to an oral performance. 

The folk literature of all countries is a rich 
reservoir of poetry # song and story. This oral literature 
was created over the centuries by countless non*l iterate 
generations expressing their instinctive and symbolic 
response to life's experiences. In the contemporary 
world this oral traditon has largely died out but the 
literary achievements of its past» although admittedly 
bereft of their pristine impact , are captured in written 
form. Yet even in print these literary forms retain 
vibrant qualities in language and symbolism: as a 
source of popular literary experiences they would seem 
of unrivalled potential. 

Oral literary experiences were intensely dramatic 
and accessible to all. The communal experience involved 
a reciprocal relationship^ a mutual act of .re-creation 



seeks to make soma contributions towards forming this 
new desirable construct for literary education. 



ZZ 



The connection between literature and 
writing is accidental, and belongs to 
a secondary phase in the history of 
literature. ^ 
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vhioh 9avt 9r«at vi90ttr to tte oeeuiott. Th« •xfrimnem 
of words MS iSMdiats sad ssnsttoosi ths sound of ths 
words, ths syllsbic tsxtiars of ths vsrss, ths tons of 
voles, ths rhytha of ths rseiUl all gavs a conersts 
•Motional llfs to ths langos^s? 



Spssch mt dsllvsrsd with grsat 
psnstratlvs powsr by ths post*t whols 
body to ths Isamsra who dlrsctly 
oonfrontsd hla and rsachsd thslr 
fssllngt nors lufllatsly and wrs 
dssply than ths vrlttsn word. 2 



Rsadltt9 a posa today aay dssply wvs but ons la rarsly 
*csrrlsd amy* by ths sxpsrlsncs. In ths oral tradition 
ths audlsncs bsca^s paaalonatsly Involvsd In the world 
of Mks^^bsllsvs, thsy forgot thsasslvsa and ths 
sscondary world of ths posa or story bscaas thslr 
laasdlats rsallty. Ths following account of ths 
psrforasnes of a Russian alnstrsl glvss sons Indication 
of ths Intsnslty of thsss lltsrary sxpsrlsncsst 



UtJca coughsd. Bvsrybody bscaas sllsnt. 
as thrsw his hsad back and glancsd 
around with a sails. Ssslng thslr 
lapatlsnt sagsr looks hs'bsgan at ones 
to sing. Slowly ths facs of ths old 
slngsr changsd... Soasthlng Insplrsd 
appsarsd In It... Rs grlsvsd with Xlya 
of HuroB as hs sat paralyssd for thirty 
ysars, glorlsd with hla In his trluaph 
ovsr Solovsy ths robber. All prssent 
lived with ths hsro of ths ballad too. 
At tlaes a cry of wonder escaped f roa 
one of thea, or another's laughter rang 
through the rooa.- Proa another fell 
tears » which he brushed Involuntarily 
froa his lashes. They all sat without 
winking an eye yihilm the singing lasted. 
Every note of this aonotonous but 
wonderfully gentle tune they loved. 3 



Because oral literature Is the creation of the Illiterate 
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it should not h9 thought naiv« and narrow in its 
avaranass. Tha thaaas of oral litaratura ara cantral 
to hunan lifa *-»birth, growing up, courtship, Mrriaga, 
work» advantura, old aga and daath, tha placa of nan 
in tha univarsa and his ralatlons with his god** ^ 
This litaratura, <vhich was pradoAinantly in varsa) , 
is tha work of san spaaking to mn. It appaals to us. 
as huMn baings and not as studants of litaratura. 
It raachas across all barriars of raca and nationhood 
and ralatas diractly to nan*s psychic naad for ordar in 
this world # 



As David Daiches comments on the oral tradition: 



Zllitaracy has its compensations. It 
is good for the memory and strengthens 
tha imagination. People who depend 
entirely on an oral tradition will 
tend to cultivate an ear for the 
memorable and a taste for figures of 
speech ... though they may not have 
access to the greatest literature, at 
least they will be the custodians of an 
art that cones home to their bosoms 
and within the limit of that they will 
recognise and encourage integrity and 
vitality. S 



Tha most literary of all modern pcots, T.S. Eliot, has 
expressed the desire for an audience for poetry who 
were illiterate; 



f mysalf should like an audience which 
could neither read nor mite. The most 
useful poetry socially is that which 
could cut across all the present 
stratifications in public taste •.. the 
ideal medium for poetry to my mind . . . 
is tha theatre. ' 



Rude and beautiful poetry that is 
filled with the oldest passions in 
tha world. 5 
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Th«t« .\d»at do not iaply th«t illiteracy it a tettar 
■tat« thftn literacy. Th«y ttr«tf that tha axparianca 
of litaratura wrlca powarfully as an aural axparianea* 
thay axfiloda tha aaaxuqptiona of thoaa who would wish 
to conf ina tha axparianca of poatry to tha privata 
raadin? of tha alia voluM or to tha study of tha 
taxt-book. 

Baaidaa its inharant litarary quality thara is' 
anothar raaaon for expanding tha rola of oral litaratura 
in tha claaarooa: it has tha ability to bridga tha 
cultural dichotoay that has axiatad batwaan tha litarary 
axparianca of tha school and tha litarary axpariancaa 
of tha outsida world. Folk litaratura bacauaa of its 
siMplicity of vocabulary, diractnass of aaotional 
appaal and faithfulness to concrata axparianca ralataa 
directly to the doainant traits in »ass-culture today. 
The ingredients of popular entertainaent are present in 
both: the universal narrative elenents of love, betrayal, 
violence, mystery, and death all play their rolea. Haas 
culture reliea heavily on the spoken word: although the 
viaual iapact of television is inescapable it doaa 
eaploy coMMntary and dialogue: the widespread popularity 
of radio, records, and cassette tapes, eaphasisas the 
significance of aural experiencea in nodem culture. 
Therefore the adoleacent has an habitual cultural stance, 
a structure of attention towarda the apoken word, which 
literary education could utiliae for its own ends* The 
oral diacipline which ahaped folk literature aakes it 
adairably auited for uae in the preaent cultural context. 

Moat adolescents will have f irat hand experience of 
an oral tradition aaongat thenselvea. The Opiea have 
shown in The Lore and Language of School Children^ the 
diversity of roles that verse plays in the ^ lives of 
children and adolescents. Words and phrases are shaped 
into meaningless^ sound pattema (nonaense verse); lines 
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Md rhyMs am ehMf^d in hipmm Md tongs to sttrr^ptit- 
iously of ftnd thm adolt worldi iapalts, for 9mms# 

gang •logaaSf all ar« rmnitM. Vliila wmny of thOM 
v«rMS aro canturiaa old in fonat thay ara adaptad and 
■K>dif lad to auit contaaporary iiaada. Thay form a living 
tradition of varaa which has all tha charactaristics of 
folk-litaratura, coiwuiial authorship^ adaptability to 
local naads and oral prasantation. It calabrataa tha raw 
facts of living with guato and axcludas nothing I in this 
it contrasts to tha tradition of wan childran*s varsa 
aar^tionad by adults. Although quita unsophisticatad 
in thought this undarground tradition damonstrataa 
cloarly that childran and adolascants hava aars attunad 
to varbal pattams in varsa; in thair Multifarious forms » 
thasa varsas ara an important alaMnt of cultural ordar 
in thair livas. Tha nagic of tha word# tha cham of tha 
varsa # hava an authority which faw cara to challanga. 

It would saaa an imparativa that education should 
acXnowladga this tradition of litarary axpariance and 
saaH to build directly on it. Tha most obvious 
progression would be into the tradition of folk verse 
as the pupil will feel at home with its format and 
non-intellectual stance. 

Finally the distinct advantage of folk verse in an 
educational context is that it requires no literary 
consciousness to facilitate response. The pupils can 
relate quickly and directly to the experience created 
in the words. They can savour tha felicitious phrase 
and reread the poem for themselves repeatedly without 
losing their way in conq^lexities of thought or metaphor. 
Folk-verse invites the pupil into re^creationi that is 
its distinct advantage for literary education. 

Huch folk-versa is intimately related to music and 
dance. It was in the performance of these songs that 



Individuals or thm vhol« co— unity^ •ith«r in 
c«l«br«tion or sorrow ritualissd and ordsrsd thsir innsr 
worldsi ths min^lad rhythM of soundsi words and physics: 
novansnts rslssssd ths innsr tensions and rsstoro4' cala: 



Son^s ara usad as a Mans of turning 
axpariancas which are painful* shSMful 
or otharwisa undasirabla into a subjact 
or art which anhancas ona*s innar prida 
and racognition by sooiaty* Tha 
indignitias of prison lifa*.* tha insult 
of rajaction by a girl* or of divorca 
iiqposad on a loving partnar* tha 
misfortunas of illnass and aayba of 
disablaaant ara axai^las of tha»as 
which it is battar to sing about than 
brood ovar* 9 



Adoltscants dalight in rhythmic physical novaaant and 
choral singing, thus thasa songs provida rich aducational 
^portunitias* Tha adolascant can bacoaa fully involvad 
in tha racraation of tha actional axparianca; tha pain, 
tha joy, tha tansion, tha ralaasa bacc«a his own; tha 
poetic fom is realised in a truly dynamic aesthetic* 

work-songs are of particular no»ent in this context* 
There is a remarkable similarity between the rhythms of 
these songs and the rhythms of the work-tasks with which 
they are associated* The drawling rhythms of sea-shanties 
such as ' Blow The Man Down * and * What Shall We Po lfith 
The Drunken Sailo r* suggest vividly the physical 
activities of raising anchors and hoisting sails; the 
staccato rhythm of the magnificent weaving-song * Poverty 
Knock ' suggests the ceaseless monotonous movement of 
the factory looms* There is an immense range of these 
work-songs available relating to a wide diversity of 
work-tasks 2 
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IthtM Mttgs) for hMViqi mMu§9 

i« f itli^ts • • • tteM aM dOMMtiO Md 
Mlitary Muff for mmm friadiaf oom ...$ 
ttero oro fug mum for polliag tnadM, 
for rood work* for fMtory hudo, for 
BlMrs* 10 

vo Mttor bow rowto tho vork-tMk* My bo f ros tbo 
oxporlOMo of tbo pupils tbo forcofal rhytbs and tbo 
fMlln7t oxprotood about work in tbo vorbol pottom 
find • rMdy and oyapotbotic rotpooM. 

Tbo ballad is anotbor traditioral font ubicb appMla 
stroogly* Tho oloMnt of narrativo, addod to tbo 
chtrcc tori Stic iaMdiacy of languagOf Mkot this fon 
Host attractivoi tho pattom of tontioOf crititf 
rosoltttion acbiovod m quickly and noatly dolightt tbo 
iapationt adolotcont iMgination. PurthorMrOf thOM 
pooM «oro than MOt tbo adcloscontt half nay in thoir 
daoand for * action*. Tho Bordor-Balladt havo bMn 
doscribod atr 

.•••tranfo andMlancholy talot of 
lovo and hato and Xongin?* of thioving 
and killing^ of joalousyi incott* 
witchcraft and rovongo. 11 

Dotpito thoir thoMt of violoneo and criM tho final 
ijq^ct of ballads is ^ono of inward dignity* or griof and 
lovo fait doopXy upon tbo pultot» of dolight and vitality 
in tho taeth of ovary kind of aufforing and of 
ratignation to tho naturo of things • Thoy not only dapict 
all tbit: thoy onact it*.^^ 

thoto talot of lovo and violoneo contrast rovoalingly 
with thoir coHMrcial countorpartt of today. Tho 
linguistic rottraint and Mral ttanco ovidant in this 
traditicmal varta can bo uaad in tbo clattroos to highlight 
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th* indulgent ••ntatlonallM And icntlaentality of the 
popular • thriller 

The resources of folk literature open up a wide 
prospect of literary experience largely neglected in the 
post-primary school. Their variety of for«, sii4>licity 
In thought yet richness in eaotional and syabolic iiq>act 
nake them admirably suited for providing educative 
literary experiences throughout the post-primary school 
for all levels of ability. Polk-literature makes 
literary experience available to many who might have been 
discouraged by their experience of 'art-literature' t 



... the ready accessibility of pre-literate 
poems should win them readers who are 
discouraged at the threshold of modern 
poetry. They could help to promote the true 
literacy that we lack, not merely a verbal 
softening-up that takes a quick impression 
from ads and headlines, poetry is not just 
a form of expression that one takes up in 
drops, but the satisfying of a deep human 
need that is thwarted by verbal inadequacy. 13 



It is obviously desirable that the curriculum in 
post-primary schools should re-orientate itself to include 
much traditional folk-literature. This literature has 
helped to impose order on the lives of countless people 
with its powerful symbolic patterns: it could fulfil 
the same role in a society which is fast losing any 
meaningful cultural symbolism. 



This emphasis so far on oral-literature does not 
imply an under-valuing of the role of art-literature in 
education. The experience of art-literature should grow 
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out of thm •ncoontttr with oral*literatur« and th« 
curriculutt should be planned so as to fostar this grovth* 
rurthamora, the initial encountar with tba oral tradition 
will eiqphasise certain aspects of all literary creation 
trhich have been generally underplayed in education. 

As previously Mentioned the traditional Methodology 
for teaching literature tended to be conceptual and 
analytical* It neglected the sensuous elenents present 

in any integral literary encounter. The oral and the 
aural dinensions of literary recreation ever-present in 
the oral tradition are equally essential to the proper 
reading of art-literature and teachers at all levels 
should grandly orchestrate them in presenting literature 
to their pupils* As Robert Penn Warren remarket 

Literature wants to be spoken* any good 
poem wants to be read, out loud# and any 
good piece of fiction* 14 

Literature and most specifically poetry uses language 
at its most intense* Poetry is made not with words as 
expression of ideas but with what Hallarme called 'words 
themselves', words as sensuous events, words as the sounds 
that convey them* At the most fundamental level a word 
is an oral shape; the lips, tongue, teeth and palate are 
all involved in the forming of a word and this exercise 
in shaping creates an intimate tactile sense of verbal 
texture. Thus the feel of these lines is the concentration 
of an emotional stance; a king of oral enactment of an 
attitude: 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and 
stings; 

Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
yet wit ne'er, tastes and beauty ne'er enjoys* 

(A* Pope - Epistle to Drv Arbuthnot ) 
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Pop^i's VttrM, thm bard spitting quality of tha conaonanta 
and alandar vowala anacta in tha south an unaiatakaabla 
aanae of tha daapicabla and thm diataataful* 

In contraat, thia pen by ikUlliaM Carloa trilliaaa 
achiavaa quita tha oppoaita affact. 



Thia ia Juat to Say 

I hava aatan 
Tha pluMa 
that vara in 
tha icabox 

and i^ich 

you vara probably 

aaving 

for braakfaat. 

Forgiva me 

thay wara dalicioua 

ao awaat 

and ao cold. 



Tha laat linaa ralax into guatatorial indvlganca • tha 
aoft flaah of tha cool pliuu ia agraaably aliva on tha 
taatabuda* In fact Williaaa likanad poatry to a danca, 
a aanauous ordarad aove»ent of varbal forsa. 

Evan, a poet aa intallactual and aophiaticatad aa 
T.S* Eliot, in Tha F ou r Quartata achiavaa a 9€n9€ of 
convoluted apaculation and anxioua atriving in tha 
intricate ayllabic taxtura ha praaanta in tha following 
paaaaga: 



To coanunicata with Hitrm, convaraa 

with apirita. 
To raport the behaviour of tha aaa-»onatar 
Deacriba the horoacope, haruapicata or scry, 
Obaerve diaeaae in aignaturea, evoke 
Biography from the wrinklea of the pais 
And tragedy front fingera; releaae omena 
By sortilege, or tea-leavea, riddle the 

inevitable 

With playing carua, fiddle with pantagrama 
Or barbituric acida, or diasect 
The recurrent images into pre-conacioua 
terrors - 



( The Dry Salvages 11a. 184 - 193) 
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Words can also bm ooositersd as mn aural^sxpsrimcs, 
a shaps in soond. Whila this is obvioosly intiMtsly 
rslstsd to tha oral*shaps it can bs trsatsd as a distinct 
phanoaanon. nobart Pann Warran daclarad roundly 'Mo 
sound, no poatry', Som poats hava considarad aound 
so assantial to thair varsa that thay hava sacrif icad 
■uch also to gat it right. Dylan TboMs and Idith Sitwall 
would typify this approach. But poats lass eccantric 
than thasa also play axtravayantly vith tha nusic of words 
to achiava thair poatic purpoaas. Hopkins craatas tha 
Isnansa strangth of tha blacka»ith, Falix Kandal, whan 
ha intonas: 

How far froa than forathought of, 

all thy mora boistarous-.-yf*^** 
Whan thou at tha rando« gri» forga, 

powarful amidst paars. 
Didst fattla for tha graat gray drayhor sa 

his bright and battaring sandal. 

(G.M.Bopkins Falix Handal ) 

Hara tha axplosiva consonants, tha loud broad vowals, and 
tha rattle of such words as 'randoa' and 'fattla' craata 
tha iron raality of tha forga and Falix Randal's control 
ovar it, 

Shakaspaara saaking to craata tha sansa of tangible 
avil in which lUcbeth lives weighs his verse down vith 
sounds that drag at our ears: 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood; 
Good things of day do droop and drowse, 
While nights black agents to thair prays 
do rouse* 

(W.Shakespeare - Macbeth Act 3, Sc. II, lis. 49-53) 

Finally the oral presentation of literature is 
essential if the nlewent of rhythai is to b^ encountered 
by tha pupils in any significant way. Rhythm lies at the 
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heart of any good writing. John Hontague has defined 
poetry as •rhythaiic insight'; I understand this to 
mean the satisfying limitation and ordering of feelings 
in an aesthetic verbal movement. Rhythm seeks to imitate 
(in the Aristotelian sense) the ebb and flow of the inner 
world of feeling and only a good audible reading will 
realive this dimension for the inexperienced reader. This 
poem by John Berryman makes this point dramatically clear. 



Filling her compact and delicious body 
with chicken paprika, she glanced at me 
twice . 

Fainting with interest, I hungered back 
and only the fact of her husband and four 
other people kept me from springing on her 
or falling at her little feet and crying 
'You are the hottest one for years of night 
Henry's dazed eyes 

have enjoyed, Brillance*. I advance upon 
(despairing) my spumomi. -sir Bones: is stuffed 
de world, wif feeding girls. 

Black hair, complexion Latin, jewelled eyes 
downcast.. The slob beside her feasts... 

what wonders is 
she sitting on, over there? 

The restaurant buzzes. She might as 
well be cn Mars. 
Where did it all go wrong? There ought to 

be a law against Henry. 
-Mr. Bones: there is. 

(John Berryman Dream Songs 4) 



So far I have deliberately avoided mentioning the 
meaning of words in poetry. This ot course will be 
always powerfully operative, (as will the devices of 
imagery) . so trusting in the normal function of language 
the teacher should emphasise the poetic qualities of 
texture, harmony and movement before there is too much 
concern about meaning. Ironically by adopting this 
approach he will be chi>rging the poem with even more 
significance: the pupils will gradually encounter a 
meaning rather than having i'c explained to them in 
reductionist literal terminology. 
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In this ooRtrat t*t»lXiot hmm xmmmtkm^ that Mwing 
in m poM is ft kind of dttliteratt distraction*. 



thm cbi«f ustt of mmminq. i& a ffotm^^ in 
th« ordinary smso, may be to satisfy 
ona habit of tha raadar to kaap his nind 
divartad and quiat, «^ila tha poaw doas 
its work on him, noch aa tha laaginary 
burglar is always providtd with a bit of 
nica Mat for tha housa-dog, 17 

In priaary and post-priaary education poetry should be 
encountered as a form of verbal enactinent: indeed all 
forma of literature should be seen as a form of verbal 
enactment. While this is self-evident in relation to 
drama, as drama exists as itself only in performance, it 
:wy not be so evident in the context of fiction. Today 
the experience of reading fiction tends to be identified 
almost totally with the silent, individualised reading 
of a novel. But it is only in this century that the 
tradition of reading novels aloud to a group has waned, 
although it survives in an attentuated form in radio 
serialisations which are immensely popular. It should be 
the intention and delight of every English teacher 
considering the privileged connunal context in which he 
operates to keep alive this tradition of story-telling 
by reading aloud as much of fiction as he possibly can. 
Ris dramatisation of the characters will add imaginative 
and emotional dimensions to the fictional world which the 
inexperienced young reader would have failed to animate. 

Aristotle suggests in The Poetics that a work of 
art should have the reality of 'a living organism'. 
The aspects of poetry and literature generally emphasised 
here are those which give a vibrant sensuousness and a 
reality of feeling to any literary encounter. It is only 
by repeated oral-performance both by teacher and 
eventually by pupils that these aspects can be aade to 
operate powerfully, it is to be hoped then the pupils will 
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COM to appr«ciat« th« tru« nature of a literary axperience 
and grov to cherish what it offers thea* 



Robert Penn Warren says all yihen he declares! 



Unless we soae way recapture in the 
classroon the physical feel of literature 
as something spoken^ and get beyond the 
endless abstractions about literature and 
I know not what else^ the teaching of 
literature is just on the skids. 19 
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